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The scope of, the present work is confined strictly to the political, 
and diplomatic relations of the State of Gwalior and the Rast India 
Compeny in India ‘in the years from 1817 to 1844; the domestic history - 

i of Gwalior during this period is, therefore, beyond my province» I have, 

: NEEN referred frequently to domestic events at Gwalior to depict its 
relations with the English in a fuller snd clear manner. A complete and 
synpptic: narrative of the State of Guilior end the East India Comany 
spanning the eventful period from 1817 to 1844 is lacking and Grant Duff 
and other authors have made only a cursory reference to this neglected 
episode of the history of the Merathas. 


The predominant position which Gwalior had enjoyed in the second 
half of ths eighteenth century in the affairs of both Poona end Delhi 
* was due largely to the military and diplomatic genius of Mahadji Sindhis, 
the maker of modern Gwalior. It was, however, due no less to the policy 
of neutrality pursued by the Company's Government in the affairs of the, ° 
Indien States during this period. But the wars of Lord Wellesley and 
Lord Hastings, reduced much of the pclitical and military influence of = 
Gwalier end by the end of 1817, it had come to accept the Company's 
Government as its supreme heade The relations between the Company's 
Government a Gwalior now revolved round the question whether the letter 
"was to be left free in its internal affairs. By the terms of the Treaty 
of 1817 end the declared policy of the authorities in Lofidon, the Company's 
Government was not to interfere in any manner in the intepnel administration 


of Gwalior» But the Second and Third Maratha wars had expoged the weakness 


(ii) 


d 
. Of Gwalior, a feudal state erected solely on militariem. A decrepit 


e 
finance, rebellious chiefs end unruly soldiery = ell these created - 
within Gwalior a situation to which the Company's Government in India °¢ 
did not want to remain a silent spectator as a clfaotic condition within 


. the State threatened the peace and tranquillity of the adjoining j 


ferritories. When, therefore, the Gwalior Government sought the British 


“military aid for suppressing the recalcitrant chiefs, the Company's 


Government, readily gave it, knowing fully well that a dispute between 
the Maharaj a end his chiefs constituted an internel matter of Gwalior. 7 

In fact, Lord Hastings’ policy wes to make Gwalior a dependent of the 
Company's Government and therefore, he granted British aid to the State. 

At the same time the Governor-General took advantage of the helpless 
condition of the Meharaja in securing his consent to orie permanently 

the Contingent composed of select Gwalior troops and paid by the State, 

but officered by the Britishe It gave the Company's Government a i 
controlling influence over Sindhia’s army and his affairs. These developments 


constitute the subject matter, of the first two chapters. m 


In Chapter III I have tried to show that British interference in 
the internal affairs of Gwalior was not always guided solely by consideratiens 
of peace and trenquillity. Other considerations were also involved. For 
example, in preferring Baizebai, the junior widow of Daulatrao, to Rukmabai, 
the senior widow, as the Regent of the Gwalior State, Lord Amheret's object 
. 


was to secure from Baizabai a loan of money. 


The contents of the Chapters IV and V will show how Lord William 


Bentinck pushed the policy of non-interference to such extremes as to 


precipitate a civil war within Gwalior. Both Regent Baizabai end the young 
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Maharaja Jankojirao had appealed to Bentinck to decide as to who = the 
Regent or the Maharaja = should be the sovereign authority in the State. ° 
But Bentinck refuged to interfere in the matter and left the issue to be 
. decided by the parties themselves. The result was the civil war of 1833 


sad the fall of Baizebai. 


One of the underlying causes of interference in Gwalior was a 

desire on the part of the Company's Government to bea a strong 2 
personality from the helm of affairse When Lord Ellenborough telcLag 
advantages of the minority of both Regent Tarabai and the Maharaja 
Jeyajirao, nominated pro-British Mama Sahib, as the Regent and tried to 
bring Gwalior under complete control of the Company's Government, Dada 
Khasjiwal.a built up the resistance against the English encroachment on 
Gwalior. It was by military threat that Ellenborough secured the dismissal 
of Dada» Thereafter, the Governor-General dictated a peace to the Gwalior 
Government the working of which led to the loss of internal independence 
of Gwalior although the State’ wes not formally annexed by the Company. ° 


fll these have been fully discussed in Chapters VI, VII & VIII. 


Vast masses of unpublished documents from the National. Archives of 
India, New Delhi, the British Maseum and the Public Record Office, London 
and the Nottingham University Library, England = have been fully utilised 

"to make the history of this period as complete as possible. Historical 
iterii ia Merathig language = though not copious for this period =- have 
not been neglectede A critical analysis of various sourced ~ English, Marathi 
and Persian = reveals the cross-currents of Maratha politigs at Gwalior and 


the finesse of British diplomacy which ultimately enmeshed the Sindhian 


State in 1844. . of > 
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The Maratha® State which had been undergoing the process of 


feudalization since the*death of Sivaji, at last split into several 


pr&vincial, dynastic states in the first helf of the eighteenth century. 
e » e 


The Sindhia State of Gwalior! proved"to be the most powerful of 
them. Its founder was Ranoji Sindhia? He beganehis career as a - Pi 


bargir or paid horseman under the first Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath» 


a The State of Gwelior takes its name from its famous fortress build on 
an isolated flat-topped hill which was known in ancient times as 
Gopa Parvat, Gopagiri or Gopadri, meaning the cow-herds' hill. The 
founding of the fortress is attributed to the Kachhwa chief named Suraj 


ae Sens He was,a leper, and one day when thirsty with hunting near the hill 


fore water, {he hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no 
sooner had he drunk it than he was cured of leprosys The grateful Prince 
then asked what he could do for the holyman, and he was directed tô 

o{ buil¥é a fort on the hill. Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, 
which he named after the hermit Gwali-awar or Gwalior, as it is now 
written. In 1755 the Merethes conquered the fort from the Mughals; but 
in the confusion that followed after the battle of Panipat in 1761, it 
was seized by the Jot Chief Lokendra Singh of Gohad. The connectiom of 
the Gwalior fort with the Sindhia famly dated from 1777 when the Peshwes 
entrusted it to Mahadji Sindhia ( A» Cumingham, drachaecclogical Survey 
Report, Vol II, pp 372-73 and Gwaliornama translated by BeR»Be Sindhia, 


PP 1-5 ). - 
Ze Sir John Malcolm(Memour of Central India, Vol I, p 116) says that 
. Ranoji vas a sudra of the tribe of Kumbhi or cultivators. But this theory 


of low origin of Ranoji is not corroborated by the writings of the 
authorities on Maratha history: GsS.Sardesai. (Marathi Riyasat, Vol Vent IT 
p 219) connects Ranoji with the ancient Kashatriya family of 'Séndrak'. 

. The family rose to the royal notice in the time of the Baiamani Kings 
and their name was corrupted into 'Shinde'. A branch of this family care 
to héld the position of Patel or headman of the willage Kannerkher, 
twelve miles cast of Sateras They also obtained thansabs from the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzebe Sabitribai, a daughter of this fasily was given into 
marriage by Aurangzeb to Sahu when the latter was im Mughal capitivity. 
The family had, however, fallen into decay and it was only under Ranoji's 
leadership that the Sindhia femily came to play an im@ortant role in 
the affairs of the Marathase See also Kaifiyats. Yadis etc. complied by ° 
GeO» Vad and edited by P.V.Mowjee and D»B.Parasnits, p 91. Also Grant 
Duff, History of the Marathas,” Vol I, pp 313 & 357-358 and Y. W.Buryay, 
Life of Ranoji Sindhia, p 31. p- m 
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after whose death he continued to gerve his son, Peshwa Bajirao as the s 


latter's personal attendant. Very soon Renoji was promoted to the rank of = 
the Feshwa's bodyguard for his sincerity and devotion to his master? When 

Udaji Pawar, who had been sent along with Malharrao, the founder of the | ° 
Halkar House of Indore a to collect tribute from Malwa, withdrew himself from 
. that province, the Peshwa deemed it uwise to leave the entire province to 

Holkar alme, Malwa was, therefore, placed under the joint cormand of Ranoji 


and watharoag’ » By the settlement of 29 July 1732, both the chiefs “receive” 


z ree 5 A : : z 
35% of Malwa jangirs each’, and in 1735 Ranoji made Ujjain his headquarters, 


From this humble beginning, the House of Sindhia was made the most 


powerful branch of the Maratha confederacy by Mahadji Sindhia, Ranojits only 


living son after 1761 Equal status granted by the Peshwa to both Ranoji 


3 One day Bajirao, while coming out of the palace after a long audience with 
King Sahu, found his personal attendant Ranoji lying with his master's’ 
slippers firmly clasped to his breast, Struck by this instance of fidelity, 
the Peshwa promoted Ranoji to the rank of his personal bodyguard. Grant 
Duff (Vol I pp357-58) „however, rejects this story of carrying the Peshwa's 
slippers by Ranoji, as the latter was related to Kind Salut by natrimonial 
alliance, The purpose of this story, Duff remarks,is to contrast the . 
abject condition to which the family of Sindhia had been reduced with the 
glorious position to which Ranoji raised it(For a brief but critical 
discussim on this point vide A.B, Phalke, Sindesahi Itihasanchi Sadhnen, 
Vol ITI, pp 52-53). - 


4 Re Sinh, Malwa in Transition, pp 277-73, 
5 Sindesahi Itihasenchi Sadhnen, Vol I, pp 3 & 1920. 


6 Ranoji died in 1745. By his first wife he had three sms, Jayappa, Datteji 

* and Jotiba, Ranoji's second wife Chimabai was the mother of Mahadji and 
Tukoji, Jotiba was killed during his father's life time at Orchha. On 
the demise of Ranoji, his eldest son Jayappa became the heaG of the family. 
He was sent to setile the succesgion dispute between Remsing,and Beji Singh 
tke two sons of Abhi Singh, the King of Jodhpur, In 1755,Beji Singh had 
secretly murdered, Dattaji was Killed at Berari Ghat while fighting the 
Afghans and the Rohillas, In the battle of Penipat (1761) Jankoji, son of 
Dattaji, and Mehadji's ow brother Tukoji, fell fightingw After 1761, 
therefore, Mahadji was the sole surviving son of Ranoji, but Mahadji's = 
succession to his fathar'g jahzir was not supported By thé conservative 
Maratha Chiefs as his mother was not the properly married wife of Renoji. ‘i 
But the Peshwe appointed Mehadjj the head of the Sindhia State (G23, Sordesais 
Aitihasik Gharanancya Vemsavali, p 147, Daff. Vol I,pp 54 $518,516 & 587 ; 
Sindesahi Itihasanchi Sadhnen, Tol III, p 362). a 
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and Malharrao, despite the fact that the latter had begun earlier in the 

race for greatness, made Holkar jealous of the gouine power and influence 

of Sindhia, The rivalry between the two houses for supremacy in the affairs ° 
of the Maratha Confederacy was a principal feature of the Maratha history in 
the eighteenth century. But while the Holkars only blindly opposed every A 
move made by the Sindhias, the latter always acted on the principle of 
establishing hee” ow power by faithfully pursuing the objectives laid down 
by the Peshwa and bringing them to a successful completion. This required a ; 
certain degree of political foresight and military skill. EAN PA Á 
Mahadji Sindhia combined in his person both these admirable qualities. In 

1769 Peshwa Madhavrao sent an expedition to North India for restoring Maratha 
prestige which had almost been eclipsed by the disaster of Panipat (1761). 
Ramchandra Ganesh was entrusted with the direction of military operations 

and diplomatic policy, but he was to act with Visaji Krishna as his diwan 

and Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holker! as his generals, At this time Emperor 
Shah Alam II had been residing at Allahabad as a pensioner of the English, 

and the Rohilla Chief Najib-ud-daula, who was Abdali's principal agent in Indie, 
became the Gael ssctator of Delhi. But Najib's tenure of authority in the 
imperial capital was a precarious one, In the Punjab, the Sikhs were on the 
move. From Attock to Hardwar they roamed freely and carried their depredations 


even upto the vicinity of Delhi. South of Delhi, the Jats threatened Najib's 


supremacy. Sindhia considered the Rohilla chief as the moving spring of all 

7 ° Malcolm says that he was "a chief of the saẹ tribe but in no’way related 
to Malhar Row" (Memoir, I, p 163). Grant Duff (Vol I, p 555) holds the 
same view, Malharrao died in 1766, without leaving any issue. Ahalyabai, 
the widow of Malharrao, personally assumed charge of civil administration 
and entrusted the command of her troops to Tukoji Holkar, 


“\ 
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anti-Maratha combinations among the Afghans in the North. Therefore, Mahadji | 
suggested a conciliatory policy towards the Jats whose hostility for the 
Rohilles and the Afghans was very much well-known, This, Sindhia-felt, 

would make it easier €or the Marathas to exterminate Naj ib and other Rohilla 
chiefs in the Doab and then establish the Maratha authority in that region. 
Mahadji was yery much confident of Maratha success against the Rohillas, as 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, Najib's patron, had-expressed his pacific intentions to 

the Marathas®, \ Moreover , it was evident that after his irivasion of India 

in 1767", Abdali would not be in a position to lead another campaign in ‘this 
country as he had grown in age and his army was in a state of mutiny. But 
Twkoji Holkar, surrounded as he was by old ministers who "played the rascally 
game" of continuing Malharrao's policy of hostility towards the Sindhias, 
advocated a policy of establishing Maratha authority in the Doab in co-operation 
with Najib. The Peshwa sanctioned the pro-Rohilla policy of Holkar, but the 
hoped-for recovery of jahgirs and collection of money through Najib's friendly 
persuasion came to nithing, as had been foreseen by Mahadji. Najib kept the 
Marathas deluded by his smooth talk, wasted months in hollow negotiations and ® 
opened a secret correspondence for uniting all the enemies of the Marathas in 
the Doab in order to defeat their enterprise’. Thus the utter failure of 
Maratha was and diplomacy in the Doab during 1769-70 totally discredited 
Holkar and his party in the Council of the Peshwa, while it brought into 

sharp garot ths political vision of Mahadji Sindhia who had pointed out 
that Najib could never be a friend of the Marathas, In the conduct of North 
Indien expeditions Ramchandra was replaced by Visaji Krishna ‘who , henceforth, 


acted in close concert with Mahadji, and the Marathas achieved a series of 
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8 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol III, No 266. ; 
9 J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol III, pp 10-20.° 
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successes. Mahadji understood that the Marathas, unpopular as they were 
® 


all over North India, would not be able to establish their rule in those 


parts unless it was ‘enveloped in the gilded packing' of Mughal sovereignty. 


As early as 1768 he hed asked Shah Alam to march to Delhi with the help of 
the, Marathas 0, The Emperor, too, was very much eager to return to his 
ancesfrai capital. The English had promised to help with troops from 1761 
onwards ; & pledge always to be honoured ‘after the rains'. But Najib's 
death in Octobex 1770 followed by the assumption of the office of the 
imperia? Regent by his young and inexperienced son, Zabita Khan, made the 
Emperor very mich anxious regarding the safety of his family in Delhi and 
the future of his throne. In December 1770 he sent his envoy Saifuddin 
Muhammad Khan to the Maratha Chiefs to hire their armed aid in restoring 
him to Delhi. Escorted by Mahadji Sindhia, Shah Alam entered the capital 


on 6 January 772", From the day he met the Emperor ° 


, Mahadji warmed 
himself into the confidence of the latter with the ultimate object of 


securing control of the imperial affairs. 


Before, however, he could consolidate his position at the imperial 
court, the war between the English and the Marathas broke out, and it 
provided Mahadji with an opportunity to make himself the real power behind 
the Peshwa. On the demise (Nov 1772) of Peshwa Madhavrao, his brother 


Naryanrao sueceeded him. But their uncle Raghunathrao who had all along 


10 + Ibid p 23. s 

11 J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol III, p 23. , 

12 The interview took place on 18 Nov 1771 at Nabiganj. ‘led by Prince 
Akbar, Mahadji entered Shah Alam's camp and laid his head.at the 
Emperor's feet, who clasped him to his bosom and long praised him'. 
(J.N. Sarkar, Delhi Affairs, No. 21b pp 47-48, letter from Delhi 
27 Nov 1771). 
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beén trying to capture power at Poona, had the new Pesha murdered, and P 
himself assumed the charge of the Poona government (August 1773). But 
Raghunathrao was not destined to enjoy his political primacy for long. 

A well-concerted opposition grew up against him which gathered momentum F 
after the birth of Narayanrao!s posthumous son, Savai Madhavrao. ‘'Raghunathrao 
wee Chee ante political limbo by his opponents, who declared the child the 
Peshwa.! The Poona Government exhibited utter demoralisation when dissensions 
broke out betwen two of its principal leaders - Sakharam Bapu and Mofoba -7 
Farnavis. In March 1778 Moroba's party seized the power at Poona and sought 

the Bombay Government's assistance to restore Raghunathrao to the Peshwaship. 
Nafia, devoid of any military strength, invited Mahadji to his help. Mahadji 
isolated Moroba by weaning away Sakharam Bapu and Tukoji Holker from his side, 
Then all the principal Maratha chiefs took oaths of allegiance to support the 
boy Peshwa at the instance of Mahadji ? . The Marathas, thus reorganized, routed 
at Talegaon (January 1779) the Bombay army escorting Raghunathrao to Poona, 

and compelled the English to accept the disgraceful convention of Wadgaon 

(16 January, 1779). But Governor-General Warren Hastings repudiated the : 
arrangement of Wadgaon and sent Goddard to make peace with the Marathas on 

terms honourable for the Company. The Poona Government was, however, not 
inclined to any accommodation with the Company unless Raghunathrao and Salsette 
were surrendered to it. Goddard attributed this adamant attitude of the 
Marathas to Mahadji Sindhia whom he regarded as the ‘inveterate foe! of the 
English. It was Sindhia's stiff resistance which prevented Goddard to march 
with his army from Gujrat to Poona. Both Warren Hastings and Goddard came to 


the conclusion that unless the Poona Government was deprived of the military 


support of Sindhia, it would not submit to any peace proposal of fhe Bnglish. 
\ 


13 V.V. Khare, Aitihasik Lekha Sangrahd, Vol VII Letter No. 2371 E è 
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It was therefore decided to detach Sjndhia from ths Poona Government by — 
carrying the war in the heart of his territory in Malwa. A subsidiary 
alliance was concluded with the Rana of Gohad (December 1779) with the 
object of encouraging the subject states of the Poona Government in Malwa 
to "revolt against the Maratha rule, Captain Popham took possession of 
the fort of Gwalior, and early in 1781 Colonel Camac inflicted defeat on 
Sindhia at Sipri. But the Company's precarious state on the Coromandel 


coast where Haidar Ali was carrying on a vigorous campaign, acted as «a o 
brake ca Hastihgs! efforts. Political opinion in Britain was in favour of 

an early termination of the Maratha war, Hastings found that Nana's astute 
diplomacy Supported by the soldier-statesman Mahadji Sindhia was the cause 

of the Maratha resistance to the English. Therefore, a separate peace with 
Sindhia would leave the Marathas with no other alternative .but to come to 


terms with the English. 


Sindhis, too, wanted to conclude a separate treaty with the English. 
In his desire for peace, Sindhia was guided 'more by political considerations e 
than by any other motive 4. He matsi a free hand in Hindustan, where a i 
separate peace with the Company would afford him ample opportunity for 
territorial aggrandisement. The Mughal heritage in the north was far more 
tempting to him than the restricted area of Maharashtra. On 13 October 1781 
he concluded a treaty with the British in which he offered to act as a 
mediator between the Company and the Peshwa. The territory conquered by 
the English in Bundelkhand should be restored to the Marathag along with the 
princes that had gone over to the English. Mahadji also conveyed it to 


Warren Hastings, through Col. Muir, that he claimed an entirely free hand 


14 5.N. Sen, Anglo-Maratha Relations, 1772-1785, p 196. « i 
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im managing the affairs of north India, particularly of the Emperor, Hastings 
Ld 


conceded all the points claimed by Mahadji and the First Anglo-Maratha War 


cd 


e os 
was concluded with the signing of the Treaty of Salbai in May 1782. Article 16 


of this treaty stipudated that Mahadji Sindnia should act as 'the mutual 


guarantee for the perpetfial and invariable adherence! by both parties to the 


conditions of this treaty. This left Sindma in a much stronger and virtually 
independent position. $ 


Warren R EET friendship with Mahadji Sindhia as of the °` 
highest importance to the British interest in Indial? Early in 1784, when 
the Mughal Emperor had become exasperated by the intrigues and counter- 
inirpai at his court, Prince Jawan Bakht requested Hastings to take his 
father into the British protection !© But the Governor-General was unwilling 
to involve the Company's government in India in another war with Sindhia and, 
therefore, he refused to interfere in the imperial affairs which, by the ~° 
treaty of 1781, had fallen under the jurisdiction of that Maratha cnier!” 
This friendly attitude of Hastings gave Sindhia an easy walk over the 
imperial affairs. In November 17%, he crushed Muhammad Beg Hamdani, the 
recalcitrant governor of Agra and relieved the Emperor of his difficulties. 
As a reward for his service, Sindma was appointed by the Emperor the sole 
agent of the Peshwa to act on his behalf the Emperor's Deputy (Naib—i-Munnaib) 
as well as the Imperial Commander-in-Chief (Mir Bakshi). On 4 December, 
the Emperor conferred on Sindhia the highest possible post in the imperial 


government, namely, that of the Regent Plenipotentiary (Vakilei-Mxtiag)'®, 
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15 G.R. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, Vol*I1, p 543. 
16 Calendar of Persian correspondence, Vol VI. No. 1022 & 1042. 

17  Dodwell, Warren Hastings! Letters to Sir John Macpherson, p 193. 
18 J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol III, pp 207-208. 
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; The basis of Sindhia's power was his army. During the days of per 
hdstilities with English, he was favourably impressed by the performanee 

of the latter's highly disciplined army. In 1784, Sindhia appointed . 
De Boigne, a French military adventurer, to raise tuo battalions for his 
army. Sindhia was so well pleased with the performance of these battalions 


an different battles that he entrusted De Boigne with the task of reorganising 


hise army 7 = By January 1790, De Boigne raised an army of seven battalions; 


and with the help of this 'New Model Army' Sindhia routed the Rajputs at 
s - 

Patan (20 June, 1790) and Merta (10 September 1790). 

The increasing influence of Sindhia in the affairs of the Maratha 


State and the Imperial Darbar of the Delhi excited the jealousy of Nana 


Farnavis, the central figure of the Maratha administration. .It was Nana's 

object to enlist to his side the support of the English as, a probable 

cua E to Sindhia's increasing influence in the Maratha Confederacy 

and as mediator of the Treaty of Salbai, should try to monopolise the 

conduct of Anglo~Maratha relations at a distance of some 800 miles from 

Poona. Malet's real concern was .'‘Sindia's overgrown power and he was right 

in arguing that British friendship with the Marathas should not be based 
exclusively on partnership with him'® At the sametime Malet tried to weaken = 


the Maratha confederacy by keeping open the dissensions between Nana and 


Sindhia, When in 1792 Mahadji proceeded towards Poona with a view to making 


the Peshwa's authority omnipotent in all important affairs of the Maratha 


confederacy’ Nana apprehending an evil design on the part of Sindhia, asked 
. e » 


for military help from the British. But Malet advised Cornwallis to observe 


19 H. Compton, European Military Adventurers of Hindusthan, pp 39-42. 
20 S.N. Sen, Anglo-Maratha Relations, 1785-1796, p 21. 


21 Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol II, pp 272, 283-284; ° 
G.S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol III, p 233. 
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u strictly waiting attitude towards the Marathas The Governor-General —= 


accordingly, dismissed Nana's request for sending military help to Poona? 


s . ° 


The same policy prompted Cornwallis to turn down the Froposal of Holkar®? 
for British military aid against Sindhia, and this non-interfering attitude 
of the English in the affairs of the Marathas indirectly helped Mahadji to 
_ have a complete victory ger his traditional rival at Lakheri (1793). But 
this battle, while deciding the Holkar-Sindhia rivalry oe Hindusthan in 
favour of the’ latter, almost gave Sindhia a préminent voice in the effairs. ” 


of Poona, However in 1794 Mahadji died and the mmagement of his affairs 


fell in the hands of’his grand=nepheuw, Daulatraos+ Poona affairs also took 


"a new turn with the death of Peshwa Savai Nedhavrac in October 1795, The 


late Peshwa had no son of his ow and in the normal course of events he 
would have been succeeded by one of his cousins — Amritreo, Chimnaji and 
Bajirao, Davlatrao supported Bajirao who became the Peskwa in December . 
1796 after uaseemly struggle for power at Foona. Sindhia!s influence at 
Poona further increased owing to the death (1797) of Tukoji Holkar and the 
consequent struggle for suc cession among his four sons ~ Kashirao, Nalharrso, 
Yashwantrao, and Vithoji. Kashirao was an imbecile and his cause was 
supported by Daulatrao as that would keep the House of Holkar in a position ~ 
subordinate to that of the Sindhia, Malharrao's claim was supported by 
his other ,two brothers, Yashwantrao and Vithoji, and above all by Nana 
Farnavis, But in September 1797 Daulatrao made a sudden raid upon Malharreo's 

e ° 
camp and killed him, while Vithoji and Yaswantrao fled to Nagpur, Nana once 


. 
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22 Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol II, p 230 


23 Ibid , p 268. s 


24 Mahadjits brother Tukoji had three sons =- Kedarji, Ravloj i and 
Snnendrao. Anmnandrao was marrieë to Minabai, daughter of Yesaji © 
Angre of Kolaba. Daulatrao was born out of this wedlock. ge 

( Ge S. Sardesai, aitibasik Gh4renancya @emsavali, p 26). eo 7 ge 
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again approached the English for help against Sindhia, Resident Malet was = = 

in favour of extending military ajd to Nana to humble the growing power of 
e 

Sindhia ð But Governor General Sir John Shore refused to involvé the 


Company's government in the internal affairs of the Marathas and advised the 


Resident to 'leave the Poona affairs to their natural course and consequence! © 


On becember 31, 1797, Daulatrao had Nana and his associates arrested, 
. °@ 


Although Nana was freed in July 1798,°and was allowed to act as the Peshwa's 


chief minister, it was Daulatrao who had become. the real power at Poona. = 


° 
Lord Nomaington (better known as Lord Wellesley) who assumed the 
of fice of the Governor-Generalship in 1798, viewed with serious apprehension 
the large extent of Sindhia's dominions and the reputation of his military 
power from which he derived a general influence and ascendency at Poona and 
over all the Maratha states, What alarmed the Governor-General most was 
the superb organisation of Sindhia's army a large contingent of which was ° 
under the command of the French officer, General Perron. That officer had 
been assigned a large tract of territory between the Jamuna and the Ganges 
which included the strategic forts of Agra, Delhi and Aligarh, This jahgir 
of Perron was regarded by Lord Wellesley as 'an independent French state 
on the most vulnerable part of the Company's frontier! ©! In the state of 
international affairs then existing between England and France, Lord Wellesley 
viewed with aldrm the growing power of the French commanders in the north-west 
division of India. In a letter dated June 7, 1799, to Dundas, the President 


of the Board ‘of Control, Lord Wellesley wrote that for lang it hed been his 


oe pe me oe me ane pme eee ewe eee mr ame me oe 


25 Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol II. Letters No 209, 212, 213, 


215 & 217. 
26 Holden Furber, Private Records of an Indian Governor-Generalship, p 89. - 
27 M. Martin, Wellesley Despatches, III, p 211. ° - . 
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aħbition to destroy the French party at Sindhiats Court® Wellesley's 
view was that a subsidiary alliance with the Peshwa, the constitutional 
head of the Maratha confederacy, would enable the British Government to 
exclude the French from any part of the territory held by Daulatrao or any 
other Maratha Chiefs*? But the presence of Daulatrao at Poona acted as an 
insuperable check upon the authority of the Peshwa to conclude an alliance 
‘ith the English. However, in December 1800 Sindhia left Poona for 
Hindustan, anè the pressure of inexorable forces led Bajirao to submit to 
British proteption at Bassein, There on December 31, 1802 Bajirao concluded 
with the Company's government ‘a treaty of perpetual and general defensive 


alliance!, 


The conclusion of the Treaty of Bassein and the restoration of 
Bajirao to he Peshwaship of Poona by the English meant to Daulatrao the 
Loss of that power and position which he and his predecessor had so long . 
enjoyed in the affairs of Poona. He, therefore, took advantage of the 
nation-wide general indignation against the Treaty of Bassein and made a 
common cause with Raghuji Bhonsle against the English, Thus began the 
Second Anglo-Maratha War, Arthur Wellesley, brother of the Governor- 
General, captured Ahmadnagar, broke the combined forces of Sindhia and 
Bhonsle at Assaye in September 1803, defeated Bhonsle at Argaon in 
November ahd forced him to sign a subsidiary treaty at Deogaon on 
15 December, 1803. Sindhia's army led by Perron had been defeated at 
Koil in August 1803, and on November 1, Lord Lake inflicțed a crushing 
defeat upon Sindhia's remaining army at Laswari. On December 30 s 1803, 


Sindhia had to sign a treaty of peace with the Company at Surji Anjangaon. 


— ee me me ee ap ee ee es te =a ae ome Ge oes eos s eee eee ee mme ame ome 


28 Martin, Wellesley Despatches, II, p 39. ` i 
29 Wellesley, Transactions in the Maratha Empire, pp 2-5. 
d e . S Me å 
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‘He was net enly deprived ef a large tract of higeterritery, but the remaining” ~ 
pertien was alse encircled by the British territory in the seuth and east, 
and by the Rajput states in the nerth, Sindhia's rights and influence ever 
the Rajput states wére alse diminished, The revival ef Sindhia's military , 
power was checked by the provigien that he weuld never admit any Eureepean 
or American subject in his army?” Any threat te the Cempany's interests in 
India by the remaining army ef Sindhia was nullified by the later's accessien 
te the general’ defensive alliance ( February 27, 1804 ) with the Cenpeny. By” 
it, he sacs | te receive a British subsidiary ferce ef net less than six 
theusands regular infantry, This ferce was te be stationed at such place 
near the frentier ef Sindhia as might be deemed mest eligible by the British 


Gevernment?! x 


Lerd Cornwallis who succeeded Lord Wellesley tọ the office əf the 
Gepartienchenindl cencluded with Sindhia en Nevember 21, 1805 a definite 
treaty ef amity and alliance with a view 'te remeve all deubts and 
misunderstanding respecting the chear meaning and interpretation ef parts Pia 
ef the treaty ef Surji=-Anjangaon!, Net enly Gwalier and Gehad were restered 
te Sindhia, but the Gevernment alse wmdertook tə enter inte ne 
engagements with certain tributaries ef Sindhia ~ the Rajas ef Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Ketah and ethers in Malwa and Mewar’? Te George Barləw, who 
succeeded Gernwallis te the management ef affairs in India, the fixatien ef 
betndary at Jamuma became a fundamental principle ef his administration, 

He added a declaratery article to the Treaty ef 1805, whefeby the’ Company! s 
Gevernment decided te withdraw entirely all its pretection frém the petty 


states between the Jamuna and Chambal 2 3 


30 Fer a full text ef the treaty, vide C.U. Aitchisen, A Celkectien of 


Treaties, Engagements and Sandds etc, Vel IV, pp 39-45 
31. Ibid pp 46-47 of à 


32 bid, pp 56-59 i °, r 
33 Tbid, pp 60-61 . 
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` The direct result of the SE E - pation policy of limiting the - 
western boundary of the Company's trne in india to the east of the 

Jamuna, was that the Maratha states were left with their independence and 

their tributary rights over the petty states in Central India and Rajputuna. 

To Earl Moira (later mada Lord Hastings), who assumed the Governor-Generalship 

in October 1813, the independent status of the Maratha states, was, however, 

very reid cae His object was to make.the Company's Government the paramount 

power in Indis?4 This necessarily involved the _ breaking=up of the Maratha 
confederacy as well as their independence and roping the petty states in 


Central India'and Rajputana within the pale of British protection. 


Of the three independent Maratha Chiefs, Raghuji Bhonsle was the 
weakest, After his sad experience of war in 1803, he continked to maintain 
an attitude of sullen indifference to all political concerns of the Maratha 
confederacy, confining his attention only to the protection of his territory 
at Nagpur. He was fully aware of his own military weakness and never 
entertained an idea of involving himself in a war with the English, After 
his demise in March, 1816, his néphew Appa Saheb concluded a subsidiary 
treaty with the Britash with a view to secure his position as the Regent 
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of Raghuji's imbecile son, Parsojis 


` Yashwentrao Holkar's death in 1811 had left the Government of his 
e « 
state to the unscrupulous adventurer, Amir Khan. Besides, the Government 
had been suffering from serious financial distress and the matter was still 


made worse by ‘tio dissensions between the two widows of Yashwantrao, Mina 


. 36 


Bai and Tulsi Bait” While Tulsi Bai, as the Regent of the Holkar State, 


had been making overtures to the Company's Government for a closer alliance 
34 Lord Hastings, Private Journal, Il, pp 54-55. i e 
35 Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, III, p 474. .. . ° 


? 
36 Grant Duff, II, pp 399-401. : na e 
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in order to free herself from the thraldom of Amig Khan?’ the Pathan leader - 


was applying for a jahgir under the British?® 


The state was, thus, too 
disunited to aim at any studied opposition to the Company's Gove¢nment. 
Moira himself admitted that the condition of the Holkar's State made it 


‘neither useful in alliahce nor formidable in hostility! 39 


.*e It was Davlatrao Sindhia who engaged the unremitting attention of 
Moira since the latter came to India. The Sindhian chief was considered 

as the most Sorar representative of the Maratha nation. He had a large ” Á 
army, and igs ET were greater than those of the other two Maratha 
chiefs. But his state also was torn by internal dissensions, The Treaty 

of 1805, though it granted personally to Sindhia a pension of four lacs a 
year, deprived his chiefs of their annual pensions payable by the Company's 
Government umder the provision of the Treaty of 1803. It was. impossible 

for Sindhia's government to raise a revenue commensurate with his expenditure 
from his territories wasted and depopulated by the recent wars, The revenues 
which had been formally anticipated at one crore and a half of Rupees, had 
now dwindled down to only seventy lacs and his ministers anticipated a ` 
further decrease!” The matter was still made worse by the problem of Sindhiats 
armye Although it had been reduced in numbers by recent wars with the English, ia 
the ‘remaining troops were of the worst description, always in a state of 

mutiny for “arrears of pay, and had degenerated into a lawless horde of 

plenderers, who, in the realisation of their demands, did not hesitate to 


41 


pillage the tèrritories even of their own masters?’ Sindina wasp therefore, 


37 For. Sec, Cons. 16 May 1815, No, 123. ° 
38 For. Sec. Cons. 2 May 1815, No. 15. 
39 Secret Letter to Court, 11 August 1815. 


40 Poona Residency Gorrespondence, Vol XI, Letter No, 242. i : 
41 Ibid, XIV, No. 23, 31% 34. ote 
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ien to send them out to subsist upon the districts restored to him by 


the treaty of 1805) 


42 
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s 
Under the ciscumstences, Sindhia was evidently 


aware of the danger 9f provoking the resentment of the Compmy's @o~ernment ‘oe + 


and in all probability never entertained any idea of exposing Wimself to ite 


e 
irresistible fury, In the second decade of the nineteenth century, his 


attitude could not be aonsidered as hostile to the British”? It is true 


. thet Moira's decision to take under British protection the principality 


of Bhopal over which Sindhia had a long-standing claim“ aroused great 
® 


indignetion in the mind of the Maharaja, But hè was unwilling to proceed to” 


the extremities of war with the English over the question and quietly 


withdrew hig troops from Bhopal. Nor did Sindhia think seriously of 


forming a general confederacy of the Marathds for the purpose of resisting 


the British advance either in Bhopal or in other parts of Thdia. Captain 
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Grant Duff , op. cit. Vol, II, pp 401 = 402 


HeTe Prinsep, Political and Milit Transactions, Vol. I, p 27 « 


"alopm (Memoir , I, p 387 ) refers to an "implied connection" between 
the hous of Sindhia and the principality of Bhopal since the time 

of Mahadji Sindhia, This wis further strengthened by Davlatreots e 

appeal to Article e 8 of the treaty of 1805 which specifically allowed 

him to comt the ancient and autonomous ruling houses of Mewar, 

Marwar and other chiefs in Malwa among his tributaries to the 

exclusion of British interference in their affairs, In 1813 the aah 
troops of Sindhia and Bhonsle had invaded Bhopal for the failura 

of Ghous Mohammed, Nawab of Bhopal, to pay the two Maratha Chiefs 

the money promised by him for support against the Dewan, Vazir 

Mohaymed, Moira saw in this affair a possibility of the formation 

of a Maratha confederacy under Sindhia's leadership, and ' a wide 
conspiracy! for the expulsion of the British from India { lord 

Hastings, Summary of the Administration, etc. pp 16-17 & 38539) . 

In a conference on 29 November 1814 , Sindhia's ministers referred 

to the Article 8 of the Treaty of 1805 as confirmirg the Maharaja 

in his tributary rights over Bhopal, (For. Sec. Cons, 20 Deaerber 


' 1814 No. 34). But Malcolm (Political History, I, p 449) denied 


Sindhia's claim of suzerainty over Bhopal and Moira interpreted 
8th Article of the Treaty of 1805 in favour of the British by 
arguing thet Bhopal hed not been mentioned in the said treaty, 


æi 
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» Close, the Resident at Sindhia's Court, reported, "Sindhia, however 

desirous he has always show himself to bring iat a TEE of the ° 

Marhattas, seems never to have thought of forming a general cop#@deracy 

out of all the neighbouring ian: Even if the three Maratha Chiefs- 

Bhonsle, Holkar and Sindhia = could combine their forces against the 

British, Moira was confident that they had not much chance of success, 
. 16 


* He said, "Our means are ample agains any combination." 


It was nòt so much Sindhia's actions as his independent position - 7 
that made hik appear to Moira to be the chief obstacle to the establishment 
of British paramountcy in India, What seemed more galling to the Uovernor~ 
“General was the Article 8 of the Treaty of 1805 with Sindhia whereby 

the Company's Government was bound not to enter into any treaty relations 
with the Maharaja's tributaries in Central India and Rajputana. Moira was 
very keen on bringing mder British protection the Rajput States whom ` 


he called our "Natural allies and the natural enemies of the Marathas. Ti 
By establishing its influence over the Rajput States, the Company could 
increase its military resources-and gain a valuable strategic advantage ° 
against the Marathas, Hence, Moira was bent on liberating the Company's 


Government from the restrictive clause of the Treaty of 1805, 


° But neither the Governor-General! s Couneil nor the controlling 
authority ‘in Migland was willing to sanction any wholesale revision of 


the existing alliances with the Indian States, On one point, however, they 


4S For. Sc. Cons, 11 June 1816, Noe 29 


46 Fore Sece Cons. 20 April 1816 No. 1 


%7 Me Sa Mehta, Lord Hastings and the Indian States, p 27 
48 For, Sec. Cons. 15 June 1816, Noe, 5 
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eall agreed with Moira. It was the urgent need of suppressing the freebooters 
LJ 


known as the Pinda aris $ uho had established Daa chiefly in Cen fral India 


æ 


and who often plundéred the territories of the Company and its Mies. Moira 
held that a complete eradication of the Pindari merface would not be possible 
without a revision of the relations subsisting between the East India Compa- 


ny and the Indian States, particularly Sindhia whom he called " the most 


.° 50 51 
powerful and the most decided supporter of the Pindaris". In a Note sent 


to Sindhia in September 1817, Moira argued that the existing treaties 


- 
o 


between the Maharaja and the Company's Eovotinent had been vir tually 


dissolved al account of the former's failure to take measures against the 


Pindaris who, having taken shelter in his territory, had repeatedly invaded 
e 


the territories of the Company and its allies, As the Vompany's Goverrment 
had noy taken upon itself the task of eradicating the Pindari menace, Sindhia 
should not®enly co-operate with the British in the military operations against 
the Pindaris, but also relieve the Company's Government from the Article & 
of the Treaty of 1805 so that effective arrangements could be made with his 


tributariss in Rejputana for preventing the return of the Pindaris and the 


= 
revival of the predatory system in any form. A treaty framed on this basis 
was dictated to Sindhia and he accepted it, 
<=) 


By the Ereaty of Gwalior ( 5 November 1817 ) Sindhia agreed to 


e e 
49 The Pindaris were the large bodies of irregular horsemen, served 
any chief without pay, on condition of being permitted to compensate 
themselves by plundering the enemies, In the eighteenth’ century, 
they had established themselves chiefly in Central India, taking 
the designations of ' Sindesahi ' and! Holkargaht ' Pindaris, 
according as they adhered to one or the other of the Maratha 
chiefs,~ Origin of the Pindaris, ete, by an Officer of the East India 
Company (“London 1878 ) pp 94-95 


50 Letter to Court, ist March 1820 “ 
51 For, Sec. Cons, 28 October +817, No 5. : 
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eprovide a contingent of 5,000 of his best hersemen, to be employed under 
e e 


the direction of British Officers against the Pindaris, In order to fay 


@) 


the men of the Contingent regularly, Sindhia agreed to ne a a © i 
period of three yegrs the stipends paid by the Company's Government to 
himself and his ministers, and also the tribute from the Rajput States. 
These funds were to be disbursed directly by the British officers attached 
í to each division of the Contingent, The remaining principal divisions of 
Sindhia's regular army should be stationed in fixed positions whence they 
were ‘not to move without the consent of the Company's Government; British 
officers were to be stationed at the headquarters of each of these divisions 
efor the purpose of watching over a strict observance of the Article, Sindhia 
also released the Company's Government from the restriction imposed upon 
it by Article 8 of the treaty of 1805, and the latter was left at liberty 
to form engagements with the states of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Kota,Bundi and 


ether states on the left bank of the Chabal,” 


The object of the Treaty of 1817, as Moira said, was not to seek 


baad 


immediately any permanent alliance with Sindhia, but to make som temporary 


arrangements for the suppression of the Pindaris’? The Governor-General, 


however, held that a closer and permanent alliance between the Company's <r 
Goyernment and Sindhia would tend more than any single measure to ensure 

the tranquillity of India. In fact, Moira desired to graft at a ' future 
period "a treaty of general defensive allimce" on the arrangements 

made by the-Treaty of 18174 What prevented him from making an imediate offer 
for a permanent alliance to Sindhia was the prohibitory order of the controlling 


authority in England, Canning, who in 1816 had been appointed the-President___ 


rane: 


52 Aitchison, op.cit, Vol IV, PP, 247 =249 g é 

. ° ° ° 
53 For .Sec.Cons,28 October 181%, No. 4 eè oe a 
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‘the President of the Board of Contyol, warned Moira that the Company's 
political system was not to be extended further or made more rm 
than may be necessary for the object of crushing the Pindaris"? Moira 
himself did not thifk it expedient to make immediately a direct proposition to 
Sindbia for a defensive” alliance as that would have tended to excite his 
f suspicions, and fears, It was by giving Sindhia confidence in the credibility 

of British friendship that the Governor~General planned to lead himtt to seek 

a closer connéxton" with the Company's Government in PEN Osis offered, 7” 
British help ("o Sindhia for establishing in his state a regular government, 

The Governor-General pointed out to Sindhis that the greatest evil lay in 

‘the disregard which his officers and chief usually showed to their sovereign! s 
orders, The Governor-General also expressed his apprehension that these 

chiefs and officers might take under their protection the, Pindéris vhom 

the Company's Government.plamed to suppress. Hence, Moira proposed to 

Sindhia that during the operations against the Pindaris an adequate British 
force should be stationed near the Maharaja's person for the purpose of 
buttressing his authority and svdjugating his refractory chiefs and officers, 
In consonance with the policy of the controlling authority in England, Moira 
assured Sindhie that no interference with his government was sought by this 
arrangement beyond what the Maharaja might desire for the establiskment of 

his legitimate authority? This arrangement was included in the Draft Treaty 


of 1817. 


Sindhia, however, expressed his reluctance to entertain a British force 


near his person and, therefore, the Article relating to this arrangement 


55 Quoted by C.H, Philips, The East India Company, 1784-1834, p 218 
56 For. Sec, Cons. 28 October 1817, No. 4. 


57 For, Sec. Cons. 28 October 1817, No. 5. ° 
58 For, Sec. Cons. 28 October 1817, No. 7e i 
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* was omitted in the final treaty, But the effect! of his adherence to the 


other terms of the Treaty of 1817 resulted in such a ning ae 
political, military and financial power as to lead by natura gradations 
to his reposing hdmself on the Company's Government as his only support 


against a refractory Srmy and disaffected subjects, By the clause relating 
. . 


to the formation of the Contigent, the most efficient part of Sindhia's 


troops was detached from his army dnd formed into a Contingent. It was 

e 
subject to British requisition and directione This left Sindhia wath the « 
worst of troops, and paying them regularly was a problem for him, For, by 


alienating the Rajpur revenues, and the British pensions paid to him, some 


° of his family members ond chiefs for the purpose of paying the troops of 


the Contingent regularly, the Treaty of 1817 put Sindhia in great financial 
distress, A large portion of the revenues from his teritories did not reach 
his cae because of the prevalent system of farming revenues, Thus, ; 
‘the Treaty of 1817 made arragnements for the regular payments of the 


troops of the Contingent, but it did not make any provision for the 


= payment or discipline of the rémainder of Sindsia's troops. Confronted with 


x 


his uruly and mpaid soldiery, Sindhia found no other alternative than 
to seek the help of the Company's Government, This provided Moira with an 
opportunity to keep the Contingent with its British officers within 
Sindhia's teritories on permanent footing, It enabled the Company's 


Government to tighten its strangleholé upon Sindhia's Government, which 
e e 
though still, technically independent, became as much subject to British 


influence as were those Indian States having subsidiary treaty relations 
e 


with the Company's Government, . 


CHAPTER IT 
e EXTENSION OF BRITISH INFLUENCE œ 
e 7 ° 


After the Pindari war was over, the question arose as to whatsshould æ 
be done with the Gwalior Contingent. It had been foymed for the ostensible 
purpose of suppressing the Pindaris, As that object had been accomplished . 
it was expected that the Contingent would be disbanded, During an interview 
with Atmarañ, Sindhiats vakil, acting-Resident Stewart remarked that the 


Sindhia's Government had failed to bring forward in time the Contingent to be 
of any use in aiding the British Government in its operations against the: 
Pindaris. Therefore, if it did continue to act with the British troops for 
a few months more after those freebooters had been destroyed, that could not 
Sieh compensate for the actual infringement of the Treaty of 1817 in not 
bringing it forward in due season. To the Governor-General “the acting 
Resident expressed his view that the Sindhia's Contangent*should not only 
kept up, but that it should act along with the Britash troops for sometime, 
But Sandhia's ministers, particularly Ramchandra Ana and Bapu Chitnis, were 
opposed to the continuance of the Contingent; firstly because the funds 
appropriated for its mainte ance” were partly composed of the pensions paid 
to them, and secondly because those funds did not pass through their hands 
but went directly to the troops from the Resident by which mode their 
influence was in some measure diminished. However, Sindhia himself was not 
averse to the continuance of the Contingent, for he was in great financial 
distress and was not in a position to pay 2,000 of his horsemen which formed 
part of the Gontingent. He was therefore anxious to allow the horsemen to 


remain in the Contingent where their pay was secured. For this very reason 


the Maharaja was desirous of replacing the British levies of 1000 men of the 


1 For. Sec. Cons. 15 May 1818 No. 63. P s 
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Contingent by the same number of his troops clamouring for their pay.” 


Though Sindhia did not express any impatience to have the epsom 


regarding the Contingent abrogated, he expected it to employ to’reap the 


benefits adverted tc’ in the 10th article of the Treaty of 1817 viz. in the, 
event of success against the Pindaris or other freebooters by the joint operations 
by, Şindhia and bbe British Government, the latter would make the most liberal 
_arrangaments for the consolidation and increase of the Mebarajats territories. 
Governor-General Hastings objected to the employment of the Contingent with ° 
the British troops on a service different from that for which it was expressly 
brought forward. He, however, assented to the Contingent being stationed within 
Sindhia's territories where its services would be most useful in preventing 

the revival of the Pindari incursion.” To this Sindhia agreed. Encouraged 

by Sindhiats reduced strength by his accession to the terms of the treaty 

of 1817, some of his prominent Chiefs and tributaries tried to defy the 

orders oft their sovereign. Sindhia found it very hard to suppress them 

as his army too was in a state of mutiny. Under the circumstances, he 

welcomed the British proposal, of“employing the Contingent in restoring order 
within his territories. Raja Jaising of Raghugarh, who had inherited from 

his predecessors the hostility towards Sindhia, had bean dispossessed by ee 
Daulatrao of his patrimony, Jaising, at the head of a resolute troop of 
followers, laid waste the adjacent country and occupied for five years a 

large part of Sindhia's force. Ajitsing and Dhokulsing, the pucoenscr of 
Jaising though divided among themselves, continued the contest with varying 
fortunes, Dhokuising proved to be the worst enemy of Sindhia. Ha and his 
followers were given shelter and encouragement from Mirkhan'g authorities 


in the osoprios of Chapra. Capt. Fielding, with one British detachment 


R For. Pole Gons. 8 April 1819 No. 48 para 25. 
2 For. Sec. Cons. 29 May 1818 Now para 25e, O S EA 
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ef the Contingent, pursued him; but in the extensive jungles of Kichiwara 
it was very difficult to come up with the followers of Dhokulsing. y 
negotiation ensued through the agency of Capte Blacker under the“Girection j 
of the Resident, bup without success. ‘The Resident then authorised the 
Contingent to act against Dhokulsing, who was defeated and compelled to fly. 
A compromise was made with other branches of the family of Jaising.” 
‘Garhkota proved to be another field of success for the Contingent. It was 
part of the cession made by Raja Chhatrasal Bundela to Peshwa Bajirao I. 
It was held from the Peshwa's government by Pritsing, an illegitimate son 

of Chhatrasal. Pritsing's grandson, Mardansing practically made himself 
independent of the Maratha supremacy, though Sindhiaa for sometime recovered 
something by way of tribute. Mardansing chose to assist Amirkhan in his 

raids on the Nagpur territory and lost his life in the skirmishes with the 
British troops. Most of his territories were conquered by Sindhia and the 

rest were occupied by Takhtasing and Arjunsing, the sons of Mardansing. ; 
Arjunsing started hostilities with Sindhia, recovered his father's territories, 
and even raided Sindhia's territories. Unable to suppress him, Daulatrao == 
appealed to the British for help and Brigadier-General Watson recovered 


Garh-Kota for Sindhia.? 


. Thus the Contingent proved very useful in maintaining the peace of 
Sindhia'ts state and upholding his authority. Hence, Sindhia was willing to 
continue the Contingent. But the problem was how to provide funds for the 
Contingent, the existing funds being already exhausted. Article | 5 of the 
Treaty of 1817 had stipulated that Daulatrao Sindhia would renounée for 
three year (1818-1821) the stipends paid by the British Govefnment to hin, 
his family members and ministers. The Maharaja had also agreed to relinquish 
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to the British Government for a period of two years the tribute to which 

he was entitled to receive from the Rajput states of Jodhpur, Bundi aff 

Kota, The funds available from all these sources amounted to ise%, 10,854, 
while the annual expgnditure of the Contingent was Rss 19 ,68,000.° Thus , 

the funds available under Article 5 were not sufficient to continue the 
Contingent for two years « Acting-Resident Stewart pointed out to Atmaram 

that the Contingent had of late been entirely engaged in Sindhia's service, 

and it might continue to be very usefully employed in thé different parts of 
the Maharaja's dominions, provided the Maharaja would appropriate funds for 

its maintenance. Sindhia told Stewart that the latter was so fully acquainted 
with the state of his affairs that he wished to leave it to the acting-Resident 
to devise the best nože of raising the funds for the Contingent, Since the 
conclusion of the Second Maratha War, Sindhiats Government had been facing a 
serious financial crisis. ‘The gross revenue of Sindhia'ts ‘dominions was about 
a erore and fifty lacs of rupees. After deducting jahgirs and the expense `° 

of management the amount appeared to be nearly one crore, exclusive of what 

was paid by the British Government and the tribute of the Rajput States, -_ 
Such, however, was the general mismanagement of revenues that the Maharaja 
could not actually realize more than 73 lacs per annum from the whole of his 
territories sf The causes of this great deficiency in the revenues were, 
firstly, the system of raising loans for the state exchequer in anticipation 
of the resources of the country. This was know as the soucari system of 
finance. ‘The general arrangement of the loans raised in anticipation of 

the revenue, cate made with Gokul Parekh, who acted as Sindhiats “banker. 

He received the orders of Government on the different anildare ; and 
distributed them to the different soucars in the capital, acconding to their 
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respective shares of the loan, These soucars again transferred those orders 
to their counterparts in the principal towns trount the country, poh as 
Ujjain, Mandasore etc’. From there the orders were again transferred to the 
petty soucars in every pargana and almost in every village, who realized the 
amount from the ryots as, the crops were reaped. This widely extended f 


ramifications of the soucari system of finance burdened Sindhia's Government 


with debts. Secondly, there was the system of farming the revenues, which 


would leave the ryots at the mercy of an amildar who Mmdeno permanent interest 
in theeprosperity of the country. He only looked to make maximum profit 

from the land during the short period he held his situation, Thirdly, the 
system of granting jahgirs to chiefs and favourites was another reason for 
the deficiency in the revenues of the state. Many of these jaboir were found 

to be in a more flourishing condition than the rest of the doanari but their 
prosperity was at the expense of the surrounding districts belonging to the 
Government, from where the inhabitants were induced to fly to the places ° 

where they were better protected by the jahgirdars. Last but not least, 

there was the general inefficiency of the Government, which could not afford J 
protection to the ryots against ay petty chief who chose to levy contributions 
upon them. Now, the total expenditure of the state, including the pay of the 
regular battalions, was about 70 lacs. But the whole revenue of the year 1819 
had been anticipated. Therefore, it was necessary to raise the amount of 

70 lacs for the current expenditure of the present year, i.e, 1818, by 
asSignments on next yearts revenues of the country. Besides, thexe were 


g 


arrears due to the troops to the amount of 40 lacs.” But the soucars were 


unwilling to risk their money in loan to Sindhiats Government. The sudden 


change in the existing relations between the British am the Maharaja brought 
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alsout by the Pindari war, tended to increase the fears of the money lenders 
and their doubts of the ultimate eee of the British Government. Wreover, 
Gokul Parekh, with whom the general arrangement of the loans were-made, had 
some quarrel with Sigdhia and left the capital.’ Under the circumstances, 
Sindhia was at a loss where to get the money, He made frequent communications 
to the Resident through Atmaram Pandit regarding the general situation of 
his affairs and the difficulties and embarrassments with which he was 
encompassed, Early in January 1319, he retired to Gohad “to avoid the 
importinities of his troops and to pass away the time until it was seen that 
Gokul Parekh returned to Gwalior. As desired by the Maharaja, the Resident 
had accompanied him to Gohad; and Sindhia anxiously solicited from him some 


pecuniary aid to relieve him from his present embarrassments. 0 


To what extent the miserable condition of his financial state of 
affairs, had reduced Sindhia, can be easily understood from an incident, 
on Daueuner 5, 1819, acting-Resident Stewart had been invited by the 
Maharaja to see an exhibition of fireworks, when the amusements of the 
evening were interrupted by the appearance in the durbar of two officers >» 
lately attached to the brigades of Jean Baptiste. One was a Swedes by 
birth, named Leverette, and the other, M. Pedron ta half-caste Frenchman'. 
These two officers had, previously to their appearance in the durbar, applied 
to the acting-Resident to obtain the adjustment of their accounts with 
Sindhias' Government; but the British agent did not think it to be a proper 
case for him +o interfere and, therefore, he declined to comply with their 
request. But on the day, the exhibition of fireworks was held » Leverette 
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and Pedron contrived to pass the sentries and doorkeepers of the Durbar 
by pretending to belong to the Residency, and thus having obtained adfission 
they immediately deumand their arrears of pay. Leverette even stepped 7 * 
upto the Maharaja and tendered his sword to him desiring that he would 
take his life with it, of do him justice. Sindhia appeared much ashamed ` 
and gave directions to his ministers to enquire into and settle the accounts 
of the two officers, but Leverette insisted on an immediate settlement and 


gave rather a ludicrous account of the manner on which ha had already been 
11 


referred from‘one minister to another. He was then told that his 
accounts would now be settled, and Hindurao put an end to the discussion 
Uy sending a person to hand the two officers out of the durbar which was 


effected without any violence. 


Residert Stewart suggested two modes by which Sindhia might be relieved 
from ns financial distress. As the soucars had been unwilling to risk their 
money in loan to Sindhia in apprehension of a rupture between the Maharaja 
and the British Government, the Resident suggested that if a pledge of 
security were given to the soucars by the British Government that the i 
assignments given to them on account of the advances of cash should be 
inviolable, they would readily continue to supply the wants of Sindhiats 
Government in the mode in which they had hitherto been accustomed to do, '* 
The Residefit, However, remarked that a temporary relief of tnis kind 
unaccompanied by any change in the wretched system of finance or any reform 
in the administration of the country would be of little avail toyards the 
settlement of Sindhia's affairs. The Resident, therefore, sugges ted another 
plan of relieving Sindhiats Government from its distresses. ° Ths British 


Government should raise a loan for Sindhia, while the Maharaja would 
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appropriate funds for the regular discharge of the interest and also set 


apart a portion of his territories or the gradual liquidation of the gebt 


itself, For example, Sindhia required a crore and ten lacs of rupees to pay @ 


up the arrears of his troops, and to meet the expenses of the current year. 
This amount was to be borrowed under the guarantee of the British Government, 
The perisions payable anhually to Sindhia by the British might be appropriated 
to “the payment of interest of this debt, and Sindhia would assign territories 
to the British Government for the liquidation of the principal. The 
territories which were probably of the least value to Sindhia, but which were 
most desirable for the British Government, such as Sindnia's possessions in 
Khandesh which intermixed with and contiguous to the British territories, 


13 whe Resident 


and also Garh-kota, might be set apart for this purpose. 
pointed out the advantages of such a plan to Sindhia, It would enable him 
at once to 8hake off the controlling influence of the shroffs who were 
enriched equally at the expense of the state and of the troops. It would - 
also enable him to pay off the arrears of his troops, to disband such as 

he did not require, and to pay the remainder regularly thus enabling him to 
piain Susie control Geox them an adda. dais tiara end o da 
maintaining the tranquillity of the country. The advantages of the plan 
for relieving the financial distress of Sindhia as suggested by him, the 
Resident added, were equally certain for the British Government. The 
maintenance of’ peace and good order in the dominions of Sindhia was of 
itself an object of importance to the British Government and therefore, 
‘the controling influence which the command of his supplies would give the 
Britash authorities in India over Sindhiats conduct and coungils might be 


used for the salutary purpose of establishing a system of Government in his 
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dominions which would bring them to harmonize in geace and prosperity! 14 


with the other states of India, j 


s o 


Governor-General Lord Hastings admitted the propristy of the Resident's 
proposition for assisting Sindhia with a loan in order to render him . 
independent of the shroffs and soucars to whom he was indebted, that he 

might theneby be enabled to discharge the arrears due to his troops, to 
enter on a radical reform of his establishments , and to improve the general 
system of his “Government with British aid and advice, E E E EE 
the effects it would have on the British credit and on the future means of 
resorting to the market in case of necessity for the Company, and on the 
“interest of the local commercial commmity, the Governor-General rejected 
the Resident's plan to advance a direct loan for the benefit of Sindhia, 
Qn the same considerations, the Governor-General thought it wise to avoid 
giving British guarantee to a loan to be raised by Sindhia in his own 
dominions. Instead, the Governor-General suggested an alternative 
arrangement: the debt incurred by Sindhia to the shroffs and soucars in 
anticipation of the revenues ofthe ensuing year to be taken up by the . 
British Government which would become responsible to the creditors for the 
payment of the principal and interest; Sindhia to be released from all 
obligations to the creditors and the existing assignments of his revenues 
to be anmylled. The Maharaja, on his part, would assign other lands to 
the British Government and secure it against any loss on account of the 
debt it would thus incur to the present creditors of Sindhia, The lands 
concerned were to be selected according to the mutual donventanes of the 
two states; and they were to remain in the hands of the British Government 
until the account was settled and to be administered entirely “by the 


officers of the British Government without any interference oh the part of 
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the Maharaja, If the lands tms assigned were found to be insufficient, 


e s 
the whole or such portion of the stipends payable to Sindhia by the 


British Government ahd the tribute paid by the Rajputs might be applied 


to the same purpose» 15 This arrangement, the Goverfor-General remarked, 
appeared to embrace all, the objects desired by a direct loan while avoiding 


the necessity of actually borrowing in the market more than a limited sum: 
e. 


"it would at once free Sindhia from all encumbrances on his revenues and 


give him theemeans of settling the arrears of his troops and gradually 
discharging such as he did not require permanently to retain in his 


service. He should thus be able to commence without delay on the reform 


of his administration and especially to supersede the oppressive system 


of farming the revenues by the employment of officers of the government 

an making the settlement and collections even of the current year. On 

the other Hand, the creditors would be secured against all contingencies 

of war between Sindhia and the British, or the failure from any other cause 


16 


of Sindhiats fulfilment of his engagements. The Resident had pointed out 


that the great obstacle to the progress of the reform in Sindhiats Government 
¢ = 


was the want of a minister of ability, experience and comprehensive view. 
Tho Maharaja, however, attended much more to the concerns of his state 
than he had formerly done. The Resident remarked "In as far as good 
intentions and a sincere wish to improve the state of his country and 
Government goes » there is no one better suited than Sindhia himself for 


the management of his affairs. Even in regard to good sense and,sound 


understanding I am not aware of any of his courtiers surpassing. him", 17 


But Sindhia was deficient in that resolution and energy of mjnd ~ qualities 


required to correct the deep-rooted abuses. To remedy this ATASA in his 
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character, the Resident suggested that the aid tobe given by the British 
Government might be made conditional of the Maharaja actually carrying into 
effect such a reformåtion of the whole system of his Government as would pains 
ensure the future peace and prosperity of the country, The Governor-General 
accepted this suggestion of the Resident and expressed a hope that the ° 
foundation of such a degree of reform might soon be laid in a reduced and 
‘improved military establishment and the abolition of the farming system 
combined with a vigilant and active control over the revenue officers of 
the government by the proposed assignment to the British Government of the 
Maharaja's distant possessions in the Deccan. In this connection, the 
Governor-General mentioned that the whole of Sindhia's territories south 

of the river Narmada would be most convenient for the British Government 

to occupy as security for the reimbursement of its payments” of Sindhia's 


creditors. 18 


Despite his determination to streamline the whole administration of 
his government, Sindhia was unwilling to relinquish his possessions in 
the Deccan, Khandesh and Garh-Keta. The ostensible reason behind Sindhats == 
refusal was that the territories in the Deccan were the ancestral possessions 
of his family. Moreover, Sindhia referred to an incident which rendered him 
in some degree averse to the cession of his territory to the British. During 
the war between the British and the peshwa and the Bhonsle, some people had 
advised Sindhia to make common cause with the latter. These people had 
told Sindhia -that whether the latter opposed the British or not, "the same 
fate which befell the Peshwa or the Bhonsle, would also ultimately envelope 
him. Although the events of 1817 did not interfere with his independence, 
Sindhia was afraid that if now any part of his dominions was transferred to 
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to the British, those people would interpret it a the commencement of the 
fulfilment of their prophesies, and would reproach him with the conduct 
he had pursued during the war between the peshwa and the Bhonsle, and the oo 
British, When the Resident told him that he ought not to allow the remarks 

of the igmorant to influence his conduct in a matter where the welfare of 

hie dominjons were concerned, the Maharaja observed allegorically that 

tthe woulla of a sword might be healed and a man might afterwards feel no 


inconvenience from it » but the wounds inflicted by the tongue could never 


be cured ot 1, 


. Acting-Resident Stewart informed Atmaram that the means of raising 
~ funds both for the payment of the Contingent and for relieving the Maharaja 
from his present financial embarrassments might be discovered, provided 
the scruples of the Maharaja with respect to the transfer to the British 
Government of some portion of his territories in the Deccan, Khandesh and | 
Garh-Kota could be got over. Otherwise, it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impracticable to make any satisfactory arrangement. Stewart 
proposed that the whole arrangements to be entered into with Sindhia'ts °’ 
Government should be reduced to a short written engagement. It stipulated 
that the aid of the British Government should be granted to Daulatrao 
Sindhia, to enable him to pay up the arrears of his troops, and to discharge 
those thet were superfluous, to restore the prosperity of his country by 
improving the revenue system and abolishing the ruinous plan of anticipating 
the revenues , to introduce order and regularity into the system of his 
finances, and lastly, to establish his authority and control throughout 
his dominions. For these purposes pecuniary advances to a certain extent 
would be made by the British Government, or under its guarantee. The 
Maharaja would keep up 300 of his best horse in an effigient state under 
wee eee rem te 
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he superintendence of British officers to be employed generally in 
preserving the tranquillity of Sindhiats Seuiiond and in reducing to 
obedience any refractory zamindars or tributaries. They might also be 
employed when required in concert with the British troops for objects 
connected with the mutual benefit of both states. The Maharaja in return” 
for, the British aid, would transfer to the British Government for the 


Liquidation of the debt and the payment of the contingent his possessions 


in the Deccan, Khandesh and Garh-Kota.”” However, early in 1820, Gokul 


Parekh returned to Gwalior, and Sindhia threw himself almost entirely 

into the hands of his minister, to whom the distresses of the Government 
were a source of advantage and who was, therefore, averse to any plan 
which would put finances of the state in a better condition. Tms, the 
plan proposed by the acting Resident for the reform of Sindhiats Government 
through the aid of the British Government had to be given up. ‘The written 
agreement which was made between the two Government on February 6, 1820, ° 
only related to the funds to be provided for the maintenance of the 
Contingent. The agreement said that the funds appropriated for the purpose 
of maintaining the Contingent, the pensions paid to Sindhia and certain 
other persons of ns court, and the tribute to which the Maharaja was 
entitled from Jodhpur and Kota for three years, had already been exhausted 
and a considerable balance remained due to the British Government, The 
body of auxiliary horse to be maintained by Sindhia should therefore, be 
reduced to such an extent that the funds originally appropriated.for the 
maintenance ‘of the Contingent might be fully adequate. It was further 
agreed that for the liquidation of the debt incurred by Sindbia to the 
British Government for the payments already made to the auxiliary horse, 
as well as for the expenses of these horse until the anag appropriated 
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for their maintenance became available, the pargamas of Yawel, Choprah, 
Pachorah and 12 villages in ohare ti Khandesh dna the possessions in 
Garh-Kota and Maltown intermixed with those of the British Government 
together with the fort of Garh-Kota be handed over to the British Government 
by Sindhia.”! the number of auxiliary troops were reduced to 2000 men, of 


them 1800 being Sindhiats troops and the remaining 200 were raised under 


“the Governor-General's authority by Capt. Blacker and Capt. Fielding. 


The question remained to be decided whether the Contingent with its : 
part of British levies could be employed in settling the domestic disputes 
of Sindhia and whether, in such cases, British troops could be called into 
to assist the Contingent. Early in 1818, disturbances had broken out among 
Sindhia's troops in Ahirwara. This district formed part of-Col. Baptiste's 
jahgirs. The troops under Baptiste had long been accustpmed to levy what 
they pleased from Ahirwara and the adjoining districts. It was the wish i 
of Sindhia to put an end to such a system and to disband a great part of 
those troops thereby weakening the increasing influence and authority of 
Baptiste. Article 6 of the Tredty of 1817 had stipulated that Sindhiats - 
principal divisions should be stationed in fixed positions whence they were 
not to move without the consent of the British officers appointed to reside 
with theme Accordingly, Major Bunce had been directed to proceed to the 
headquarters of Baptiste at Bahadurgarh, Baptiste, however, quitted 
Bahadurgarh before Bunce's arrival and proceeded to Gwalior. The object 
of this movement was not know, but Sindhia took advantage of it a supersede 
the authority of Baptiste. His jahgirs were resumed by the Maharaja and a 
principal part of his troops were placed under the command of Major Aratoon, 


one of Sindhia's commanders. But Aratoon taking advantage of the agitation 
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of the troops at Ahirwera for their arrears, asswmed an independent position 
and began to levy tributes from the region. Sindhia then appointed Baba 
Patankar, Governor df the districts of Ahirwara, Kichiwara and Chanderi and 
directed him to pay the troops stationed in those districts a part of their 
arrears and to come to some settlement with them, But Patankar was afraid 
to trust his person among the mutinous soldiers and, therefore, Atmaram 
retested acting Resident Stewart to allow the two corps of the contingent 
under Capt. Blacker and Capt, Fielding to move along with Patankar to give 
him that weight and influence which would anite him to come to some 
arrangeme nt with them. Accordingly, the acting-Resident directed Capt. 
Blacker and Capt. Fielding to move in support of Baba Patankar. By 

October 1818, the rebellious battalions had been brought into some degree 


of order and Sindhia's Government was candid enough to ascribe this success 


in a great heasure to the movement of the Contingent.” 


Towards the end of 1819, however, disturbances were once again raised 
in Ahirwara by the battalions under Jose Alexander, Sindhia was determined to pai 
an end to this recurring disturbances and sent Col. Jacob with two battalions 
and twenty-two guns to Kolaras from where, reinforced by several other corps, 
he would proceed against the mutineers, Sindhia also requested acting- 
Resident Stewart to direct the Contingent to co-operate with the force under 
Col. Jacobe The Maharaja assured the acting-Resident that he had no intention 
whatever to deprive those mutinous battalions of what was justly due to them 
sud that Col, .Jacob had been fully authorized to pay them up to the date on 
which they had broken out into open rebellion, and after that eae would be 
dismissed, This seemed to the actang-Resident to be an equitable settlement 


and, therefore, he directed Lt. Johnson, the British officer stiperintending 
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ethe Contingent, to require of Jose Alexander to put an end to the disturbance 

of the country by accepting what seamed to be fair terms. Jose Alexander, 
however, informed Lt, Johnson that there had been many negotiations between ma 
him and Sindhia's Government but without any effect’, and as he considered 
the Maharaja and his chiefs as deceivers, the present negotiation held 
through the British agents was bound to fail, When the acting Resident 
informed Sindhia that as there were many negotiations between the Maharaja 
and the mutinous battalions, he considered his interferênce or mediation f 
to bee no longer required and, therefore, he begged leave to give up an 
unsatisfactory negotiation which he had from the first reluctantly undertaken, 
pindhia sent Atmaram to Stewart with the most solemn assurances on his part 
that he had written no letter to Jose Alexander as alleged by the latter, 

nor indeed any letter whatever since the negotiation had basa carried on 
through thé British agents. The Maharaja, therefore, begged the acting- 
Resident to continue his good offices in effecting some settlement with the 
mutinous corps. The acting-Resident desired to leave the Maharaja to arrange 


amt) 


matters with his mutinous troops as best as he could. But in the delicate 


e 


situation in which the british Government were placed with Sindhiats Government 
having a large body of their horsemen under the superintendence of British 
officers it was difficult to avoid acting as umpires in any affairs on which 
the Contingent might be employed. Besides, Sindma with a degree of confidence 
had directed Coly Jacob with the battalions under his command to be guided 
ehtirely by such instructions as he might receive from the British officer 
superintending the Contingent and the Colonel had professed. his-readiness 
to adhere to such instructions. This put the acting-Resident in an 
embarrassing situation, and he proposed that the settlement of, the arrears 
should be made by Col. Jacob and that the Britash agents should merely act 

23 : 


as umpires in the decision of any disputed pointe š ‘ 
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. It seemed, however, that no Sai would be rese to by the mutinous 
battalions which stipulated for their dismissal, “while they continued so 
nearly a match for the force sent against them. Therefore Sindhia enquired EE 
of the acting-Resident, whether in the event of his*own troops being 
inadequate to bring theemutineers into subjection, the British Government 
would help him with its infantry and artillery troops for the purpose. 

"Lord Hastings! policy was to encourage Sindhia to take measures for the 
reformation ðf his Government and country and to enmesh*him with a firm grip 
by providing British assistance for that purpose. The Governor-General's 
view was that the system already established by him for preventing the 
wevival of predatory habits and practices would not be complete until some 
regular government was established in Sindhia's country. The acting-Resident 
was, therefore, advised by the Governor-General to take every step to 
encourage Sindhia's reliance on the British Government and for that reason 

to give him the aid of the British troops stationed in Bundelkhand or Saugor 
should Sindhia require it. When, however, Sindhia sought the support of 
the British troops in reducing his disobedient troops at Ahiwara the ag hings Gaii 
Resident expressed his unwillingness to move the British troops particularly 
in the hot summer without the express authority of the Governor-General. 

It would only be in the extreme cases of the mutinous battalions refusing 
altogether to be disbanded and persisting to keep possession of Sindhiats 
territory, that acting-Resident Stewart desired to apply for such aid. He, 
however » hoped that the temporazing policy to be pursued in relation to the 
mutinous battalions » Was likely enough to lead to a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. Resident Close, however, urged upon Sindhia the necessity of 


adopting strong measures against Jose Alexander, but that the Maharaja must 
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aet independently of any assistance from the British government so that he 

e » 
could feel his own responsibility, The Resident was assured by the Maharaja 
that a force of 10 battalions with a due proportion of artillery and horse 


would be got ready fọr the punishment of Jose Alexander's refractory conduct. 


It was in this dilemma Maharaja himself proposed three measures any 
qne sof which he believed would restore order and prevent the repetition of 
future disturbance. One was to bring ‘the mutinous battalions from their 
headquarters at Ishagar to Gwalior where they céuld easily be kept in check ° 
and would be under the Maharaja's immediate observation; another was to 
deprive Jose Alexander of his present command and place a person in authority 
over them, on whose fidelity and obedience a perfect reliance could be placed; 
and if both these projects failed the last was to attack andedestroy them. 
The Resident, however, expressed his doubts of the efficacy of either of the 
first two plans and passed his opinion in favour of the last. He said that 
the removal of Jose Alexander from his command was a measure of obvious 
necessity and could only be effected by moving the force which the Maharaja 
had expressed his willingness to’place in a state of readiness for offensive 
operations. The Resident thought it indispensable that he should uphold the 
necessity of strong measures as by that means alone he could have the smallest 
hope, of preserving the disposition now shown by Sindhia, who would certainly 
relax in his zeal to effect a reformation among the seditious battalions 
the instant he perceived that the Resident would be satisfied with moderate 

e 
RI 


measures « 


Towards the end of 1821, however, the problem of Jose Alexander and 
his troops was complicated by the revolt of the chief of Jaklown and of 
Maharao Kishore Singh in Chanderi. The petty chiefs of Chandeyi led by 
Kishore Singh declared thear war of independence against Sindhia = gought, 
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the help of Jose Alexander, Alexander agreed to espouse the cause of Kishore 
Singh provided the latter would provide funds for *the payment of his men, 

As the disturbance ir Chanderi threatened the peace of the adjoining British «™ 
territory of Teheri, Resident Close ordered British troops to move upto the 
frontier between Teberi and Chanderi, At the sametime, the Resident advised 
Sindhia to deprive his mutinous troops of their guns and to distribute them 
irw the vicinity of Gwalior so as to keep them separate and thus to dissolve 
the combination that existed among those battalions. The Resident hoped 
that by this arrangement the recrudescence of disturbance in Ahirwara might i 
be prevented, ® Sindhia took advantage of the presence of the British troops 
near the frontier of Chanderi to enforce the recall of Jose Alexander and 

his mutinous troops from the scene of their tumults to Gwalior. 


In the case of Ambaji Ghatke, too, the Resident refused to give 
Daulatrao Sindnia the aid of the British interference. Ambaji was one of 

the principal silahdar chiefs of Sindhia., While the Maharaja encamped of 

the Sind, a daily allowance was issued to the Ambaji's men as well as 

those of other chiefs, When the, Maharaja returned to Gwalior, this allowance — 
was stopped. The symptoms of discontent very soon appeared, and Sindhia, 

in order to prevent the resort to 'harnat , Surrounded the garden in which 

he resided with his infantry and denied all access to the discontented 

silahðars. At the same time, Sindhia requested acting-Resident Stewart to 


allow 800 Maratha horsemen of the Contingent to proceed from Kichiwara to 
Gwalior and j oin Udaji Khatkia there. For sometime Udaji had beef staying 
near the aren of the Maharaja. Atmaram told the acting Resident that 
in soliciting the advance of 800 of the Contingent to Gwalior% it was not 


the Maharajats intention actually to employ them against Ambaji, but until 
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sọme settlement was made with that chief he wished to have a few horsemen 
about him on whom he could depend. "Resident Close who resumed his service 
at Gwalior on February 17, 1821, instructed Capt. Fielding to send there — 


800 Maratha horsemen under him. However, Sindhia cowld not come to any 
e 


-a 


settlement with Ambaji who had enticed away Appa Patankar, Sindhia's : 
son-in-law, and kept hid under restraint. The Maharaja was divided between 
the* expediency of wholly rejecting Ambajits claims and thus abandoning his 
Sonein-law, ox of complying with them as the only way ofeliberating without 
endangering the life of his relative. In the state of anxiety and perplexity 
produced by the circumstances, the Maharaja was extremely desirous that the 
Resident should interpose his authority to bring Ambaji to reason. The 
Resident, however, declared his resolution to avoid interfering in Sindhia's 
domes tic concerns”! At the sametime the Resident complained to Sindhia of 
the inconverlience to which other states were likely to be ‘exposed by the 
Maharaja's pusillanimous attitude towards Ambaji, and urged him to adopt . 
strong measures against that chief, Sindhia asked the Resident whether the 
British Government could not undertake to settle the matter, for they had 
on various occasions used their authori ty in punishing his revenue officers 
and zamindars when their conduct had given the British authorities sufficient 
cause of offence. The Maharaja told the Resident to follow the same course 
witt respect to Ambaji, The Resident told Sindhia that could be done only 
if the Mahsrajd agreed to enter into a treaty arrangement with the British 
Government whereby a body of British troops would be retained neaxy his 
person for the purpose of controlling his recalcitrant officers.. Sindhia, 
however, rejected the proposal.” ® But, when Ambaji and his troops took 


up abode at Bhilsa and threatened the lives and property of the people, 
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Resident Close asked Maj. Henley, Te Governor-Gerleral's agent in Bhopal, 

to take necessary steps against them, Henley een the Saugor Field Force 
to move up and take pos itions in and around Ambajits camp, carefully 
avoiding the precipijation of extremities against that chief, observing 
prudence in his dealingsewith the latter, and persuading him to move off 
from, Gwalior.” Sindhia's son-in-law wes freed and Ambaji left the 

Neharaj als service taking away with him several hundreds of the best horsemen 


of Sindhia, ° 


In refusing Sindhia the aid of the British interference in the cases 
of Jose Alexander and Ambaji Ghatke, Resident Close had acted upon the 
principle that Sindhia must try to make himself self-reliant and must retain 
control over his dependents by his own exertions. However, in 1823 an 
incident occyrred which required that the British Government should determine 
whether it should give its aid to Sindhia to help him suppressing his 
pepren toy chiefs, more particularly in those cases where the interests of 
both the Government were involved. Mansingrao Patankar was in charge of the 
districts of Pawagarh and Panchmahal on the Gujarat frontier. These districts 
were contiguous to the British territories in the Bombay Presidency and the 
territories of the Gaikwad and the Holkar. Mansingraots son, Appa Patankar, 
was the son~in-law of Daulatrao Sindhia, This new status in relation to 
his master and the weakness of the Sindhia's authority, made Mansingrao 
uneasy, restive and ambitous. He took advantage of insubordination and 
mutiny in the Sindhia's army and held out a confident hope to assert his 
independence without any interference on the part of British Government in 
support of his master's authority. He disobeyed the authority of the Sindma, 
refused to submit the accounts and recruited the Arab and the Makreni tribes 
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in his army. Thus, Mansingrao became virtually independent of the Sindhiats 
authority and control and began to AREE his “jahgir in accordance with 

his own wishes. By this incident breach of peace was seriously apprehended 

in the British districts contiguous to Pawagarh and therefore, Resident 

Close urged Daulatrao to, take proper steps against Nansingrao.? 0 the e 3 
Maharaja issued orders for Patankar's dismissal and appointed Hira Khan 

in his ‘dias. Mansingrao, however, refused to obey his master's orders; 
and in the state of affairs then existing at Gwalior it deemed difficult 
for Sisdhia to dislodge the rebel from his vantage position without any 
effective aid from the British Government. He, therefore, evinced his 
dgsire to Resident Close, that the British Government should assist him in 
effecting the removal of the rebel chief, Daulatrao was more encouraged to 
expect the British assistance from a notion he entertained thet in the 
present case the interests of the two governments coincided and therefore, 
the British could not, with propriety, refuse its aid towards the suppork ° 
of measures in which he was engaged at their behest. But the Resident, 
conforming to the general principles according to which the affairs of the 
British Government at Gwalior had hitherto been conducted, informed Sindhia 
that he was not at liberty to extend to the Maharaja the aid of the British 
Government to enforce the obedience of his rebellious subjects. The Resident 
however » requested Daulatrao to apply some remedy to those disorders in his 
possessions bordering on Gujarat, the effects of which had been so grievously 
felt by the Government of Baroda. The Resident desired to see 'a proper 
alteration in’ the Government of those provinces and that if the Maharaja 
could not devise any means for introducing the desired change into them, the 


British Government would by its own means undertake the suppresgion of the 
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disorders which hud so loudly been complained of! 1 


When the question of giving Bri&tish assistanc® to Daulatrao Sindhia 


for suppressing Mansjngrao came up for decision, Governor-General Lord - 


Amherst entertained a fear that the help to the Mahaya ja in this case might 
make the British Government a principal party to the dispute. Moreover - » 
Sindhia might make use si British anxiety foma reform in the goverment 

of Jis western districts into an instrument for executing his plans of 
revenge against an obnoxious individul whom he was long,anxious to deprive 
of officed! However, weighing fully the advantages likely to be accrued 

to the British Government from coercing Mansingrao Patankar in compliance 
with the Sindhiats wishes, amherst authorised the Resident to assure 
noes Sindhia of the disposition of the British Government to gratify 
his wishes in the affair of his rebel jahgirdarsé” Sindhia had already shown 
good disposition towards the British Government by the transfer of the 
district of Nimar to it in perpetuity by the treaty of Novenber 10, 1823.27. 
He had also shown inclination not to hinder British efforts to seize opium 
passing through his territory. Under the direction of Lt. Blacker 180 maunds 
of opium were actully seized an Sipe transit through his territorys+ In 
view of his friendly attitude of Daulatrao Sindhia occasional help to him in 
the management of his affairs was not considered as a violation of the 
printiple of British policy of non-interference in the affairs of the Indian 


states. Hence it was decided to reduce Mansingrao to submission to his mister. 
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Lt, Blacker, the acting-Resident at ecwalior, addressed a letter to Mansingrao 
in which he pointed out the impropriety of his conduct and urged him to give 
up the fort and district of Pawagarh to Daulatrao Sindhia in dbedience to 
his orders, To thiseadvice, he gave an evasive reply. Therefore, on 
May 29, 1824, Resident Stewart informed Mansingrao about the resolve of ne zi 
Britash Government to enforce the orders of the Maharaja of Gwalior and to 
iaka him subservient to his master by directing British troops to march 
against him and to bring him to his sense of duty. A stern advice was once 
again given to. him to deliver his charge to the person appointed to replace 
him and to repair to the presence of the Sindhia if he wanted to avoid dire 
censequences of continuing to remain a rebel to his master and hence an 
enemy of the British Government, At the same time he was asked to note that 
the Resident's letter to him was not 'an idle threat but a friendly warning 

á ` 


and that failure to act upon it would not be without grave peril and 
inevitable ruin to himself and his family! 25 


On the same date, i.e. on May 29, 1824, the Resident wrote to Capt. 
Fielding, the assistant Resident, about the entire state of affairs and the 
resolve of the British Government to start military operations after the 
rainy season. On June 9, 1824, directions were given to Fielding to execute 
the intention of the government by marching with the whole of the British 
force at hi$ disposal into the jahgir of Mansingrao Patankar for the purpose 
of expelling him from ms position. But the immediate preliminary measure 
to be taken was to cut off all commmications between Pawagarh and the 
surrounding country and to place that fortified town in a state of complete 
blockade. If the Contingent at Capt. Fielding's disposal was ‘not considered 


sufficient he was asked to take the help of the Gaikwad of Baroda, After 
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that, the first step to bə taken was to show the orders of Sindhia to his 

rebel chief for the relinquishment of his post, to offer him security for 

his person, family and property, and a safe conduct to Gwalior in case he 
agreed to deliver the fort and the tow of Pawagarh without any opposition. 

On the failure of his adyice and threat, the British troops were to move to a 


36 


Pawagarh in a favourable season after the rains.” In accordance with these 


e 
instructions, Capt. Fielding blockaded the fort of Pawagarh with the aid of 


a27 


the troops frem Baroda” ' and completely cut off the suppľies of the garrison 


with a.view to starving out the rebel officer and his followers and compelling 
them to surrender. Finding it hard to resist the British troops Mansingrao 
surrendered and a seven-point agreement was signed between him and Capt, 
Fielding on September 13, 1824.°° By this agreement the fort and the jahgir 
were to be handed over to Udajirao; safety of the person of Nansingrao 
Patankar and’ his property was to be guaranteed; his son Appa Patankar, 

wag to proceed to Gwalior, ks.50,000 were to be paid to him for the expenses- 
of his journey to Gwalior; and until some arrangement could be made for him 

he was to be allowed the same amount per year for his private expenses, 


During this period Mansingrao was to remain in Pawagarh under British 


protection without any army. 


The measures against Mansingrao Patankar strained the relations between 
Daulatrao Sindhia and his son-in-law Appa Patankar. Out of the considerations 


for his daughter the Maharaja invited him to Gwalior to effect readjustment 


with him and to wean him away from the influence of his rebel father; but 
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be refused to go to Gwalior without his father, and even with his father 

until all the demands were coneaded, In fact, Maneingrao wanted to we 

his son's relation with Sindhia for extorting some jahgir and command of 

an army and also other advantages which Sindhia seemed determined not to 
concede”? In 1826, when Sindhia fell seriously ill and the struggle for aaa 
succession to his power ‘began, Mansingrao came to Gwalior with the 

gst8nsible motive of taking part in the struggle. His presence in the 

capital inspired intrigues, created dissensions and accerftuated the problem 


of sucgession. 
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CHAPTER ~ III 


7 THE SUCCESSION  URSTION 


Before he laid dewn the reins of Government in India, Lord Hastings 
had drawn the attention of the Home Authorities to the defect of an 
acknowledged heir to sindhiats possessions. ! It is strange that the 
House of Sindhia had always suffered from the absence of any nearest male 
ete to its dominions. Mahadji had no son of his own, but only a daughter, 
Balabais By her marriage with Ladoji shitole of Poona, site had two sons 
and a daughter all of whom died young. Ladoji died in 1794. Daulatrao, 
who had been adopted by Mahadji as his successor, too had no son of his ome 
BY his two wives, Rukmabai and Baizabai, Daulatrao had two daughters and a 
sone Unfortunately, the son died in his infancy. The eldest daughter had 
been married to Senapati Jaswantrao Davade, and died in 1820 lane three 
daughters onfy. Daulatrao's secmd daughter Krishnabai was married to 
Ramp mandra Patanka r? But she didn't live along with her husband owing to z 
the outbreak of hostilities between Daulatrao and Ramchandra's father, 


Mansingrao Patankar. 


The absence of any nearest male heir to Sindhia's dominions caused much 
concern in the minds of the British authorities in India as they apprehended 
that it would lead to a disputed succession at Gwalior after the death of 
Daulatrao. Lord Hastings had suggested that a British subsidiary force should 
be stationed at Gwalior in order to secure the country from the commotion and 
disorder which might follow the death of the Mahara ja .4 Resident Close, 
however, expressed his hope that the succession would not be disputed as 
Sindhia was likely to leave behind him an heir of some kind or’anothers He 
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had not advanced beyond the middle age of life and it was hoped that he 

would still have a child by Baizabai. Should he fail in having a male 
offspring he would probably adopt an heir; or if he should be cut off suddenly 
or from any other cayse without making such provision » bis senior widow would, 
according to Hindu practice, have the right to adopt an heir. Assuming, o 
howeyer, that Daulatrao ‘would die without any legal heir to succeed to his 
Covert, Resident Close suggested to Governor-General Lord Amherst an 
arrangement to be framed during the Maharaja's life as would most naturally . 
lead tô a quiet settlement of the country after his death, According to ts 
plan, the detailed account of which was given in the Resident's dispatch of 
Oetober 31, 1824, British agents from the Gwalior Residency would be 
stationed in various parts of Sindhiats dominions with the general power 
vested in them to control the management of the police and the farming 

of the lands as well as to superintendent the dials a tisd of justice 
acéording to the established usages of the country. In order to give effect 
to their authority the agents should have at their commands small bodies of 
Sindhia's troops to be paid through the British Government. Lest this 
arrangement might assume the appearance of a dangerous innovation, the 
Resident suggested that confidential agents from Sindhia's court should be 
attached with the British agents for consulations. This arrangement, Close 
argued » would alleviate to a great extent the evils which afflicted the 
country Gasca the malversation of Sindhia's officers. Boundary disputes 
and all other petty claims arising out of the intercourse of the ihabitents 
of different EI would be easily and promptly adjusted ‘and ‘the revenue 
of the state would be much more regularly paid than it ever haŭ been. What 
was more, Sindhia would in time perceive the utter futility of keeping such 
a large army at a very heavy expense. Thus, on the demise of Baulatrao, 


the Resident remarked, so great would be the British influence in all parts. Š 
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of Sindhia's territories arising from the legitimate right of interference 
which the British agents had acquired and which had been habitually acquiesced 
in by the people, that whatever arrangements should subsequently be determined 
on would be effected without any difficulty. ™ Resident Close at first 


pear 
suggested two arrangements to be made regarding Sindhiats territories anà 
government on his demise. One was the partitioning his dominions amongst 

tjie various persons who might lay claim to it; and the other supporting a 

new Head to the Government of Gwalior on certain sanditionds Thinking, . 


however, thatthe partition of Sindhiats territories might be exposed to 
objection in its principle and as considerable embarrassment might be felt 
Yespecting the preference to be given in the selection of the new chief to 
Sindhia's Government, the Resident advanced a third plan whigh, he thought, 
would be more acceptable to the people of Gwalior. The plan was this ; the 
British Government would give guarantee to the jahgirdars and other land- 
holders for the possession of all such lands as they might actually enjoy ` 
under a permanent tenure at the time of Daulatrao's death, A condition to 
be attached to the guarantee that the lands thus confirmed should revert 

to the disposal of the British Government on the extinction of the incumbent's 
family. The authority implied in this plan, the Resident strongly believed, 
would be conceded to the British Government by the majority of the people in 


return for protection against any anarchy and violence that might ensue on 
e e 


the demise of Daulatrao „$ 


3 e 
Captain ‘Stewart, Close's successor to the Gwalior Residency, expressed 
his view that the plan of gradually inducing Sindhia to carry on the business 


of his Government through the agency of British officers would not only have 
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ar powerful effect in securing the Soni Liy of the country in the event 
of the Maharaja's death; but would also have the ance immediate effect of 
gradually improving Sindhia's Government and country. Stewart, however, 
warned the Governor-General that the introduction of ‘this plan ought to be 
very Slow and gradual lest it might awaken Sindhiats jealousy, It, the 
Resident said > mst arise by degrees out of the circumstances and situation 
of the Maharaja's affairs and he must himself see the expediency and 
necessity for it.’ Stewart cited the case of Mansingrao ‘Patankar to 
illustsate the mode in which the plan might be gradually brought into operation. 
The Maharaja, finding it very difficult to suppress Mansing, had requested the 
British Government to take military measures against him and, accordingly, 
Resident Stewart despatched the whole of the Contingent to Gujarat. After 

the expulsion of Mansing, one of the officers of the contingent; the Resident 
said, might be allowed to continue in the district vested with a sort of 
controlling power to establish a good system of administration there, to è 
Support the authority of Sindhia's Government in its just rights, and at 
the same time to protect the ryots from injustice and oppression. The 
Resident believed that Sindhia himself, would see the utility of some 
arrangement of this sort, and would readily accede to ite In this manner 
by availing themselves of circumstances as they, ose, = the British 
authorities in India might gradually introduce their agents into most of 
Sindhia's remote possessions. The influence of those agents combined with 
that which the Resident might in time acquire over the counsels ofe the 
Maharaja himself, might be expected to effect some improvemerrt im the 
Government, while at the same time it would have the most bene@icial effects 
in preserving the tranquillity of the country in the event ap ayatepubed 
succession on the demise of Daulatrao. Besides the plan of establishing 


British influence throughout the country, Resident Stewart suggested the . 
e e e 
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gradual reduction of the greater pors of Sindhiats army, for in case of a 
disputed succession the ill-paid and indisciplined troops would pose a 
Serious problem to the British Government. The Resident also added that 
Sindhia should be persuaded by degrees to place other portions of his 


_—_ san 


troops, besides the Contingent, at the disposal of the British and thus to 
accustom ten to the latterts influence and control, and, secondly, to 
discharge his superflueus troops. . 

However, the various plans and suggestions ‘submitted by Close and 
Stewart for streamlining Sindhia's administration were doomed to failure. 
Daulatrao, no doubt felt the necessity of a more close and intimate connection 
with the British Government; but he was unwilling to allow the latter to 
interfere in any manner in the internal administration of hig state. He wished 
the British Government to allow everything to remain as it. was during his 
life-time. Governor-General Amherst, too, as a matter of policy was reluctant 
to “interfere in any manner in the internal concerns of Sindhia and therefore, 


he instructed the Resident not to press upon the Maharaja any plan for the 


Q 
improvement of his Government ang country.” 


Early in January 1826, Daulatrao fell seriously ili. He was examined 
by Mr. Panton, the official surgeon of the Residency, who reported his 
condition to be exceedingly serious. Considering his recovery even under the 
most favourable circumstances to be extremely faint and fearing a fatal result, 
Stéwart advised the Maharaja to decide the question of succession Before his 
death, but ‘de tisi 'made no illusion whatever to a successor! Ri He was 
no doubt aware of the dangerous nature of his disorder, but the Resident could 


not ascertain whether or not Daulatrao would take any steps to secure the 
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stecession to any particular person 3 oF whether he would make any public 
declaration on the subject, The Resident, Bsueror. assured the Governor- 

General that there was no probability of any dispute regarding the immediate 
succession to the poyer and authority of Sindma as Kis junior wife Baizabai 

would in the first instamce succeed to the authority of her husband, and mares 
the energy of her character was likely to keep in check the turbulent spirits 
ab Gwalior. Since her marriage with Dgulatrao in 1798, Baizabai had 
exercised an imperious influence over the mind of her kubani; “uke ‘her 
father *Sharzanao Ghatge, she was ‘cunning, resolute, capable of understanding 
difficult conversation and well-versed with the affairs of the statet, Till 
his death in 1809 Sharzarao had controlled Sindhia's affairs and during this 
period he trained his daughter how to control a passionate and weakminded 
husband and thus gradually take up in her own hands the ete of the state. |! 
She held the rich and prosperous districts of Ujjain, Sahajahanpur, and 
Burhanpur as her jahgirs. Thus the power which she enjoyed combined with ° 
the possession of the treasures of the state, was destined to render Baizabaits 


influence irresistible, independent of the right which she might acquire by 


assuming charge of the Government. os 


Daulatrao's senior wife Rukmabai whose claims were more reasonable 
and rightful, had always been treated with entire neglect owing to 
predominan’ influence of her junior compatriot in the palace. The Resident 
wag of opinion that even in the exercise of her legitimate right o£ adoption 
according to tho Hindu usages, Rukmabai would be entirely guided by Baizabai. 
In July 1824, when Stewart discussed with Atmaram the plans for improvement 
in Sindhia's Government, the latter communicated to the Resident the Maharaja's 


11 D.B. Parasnis, Maharani Baizabai Saheb Shinde Hyanche Charitra, p.40. 
12 For. Pol. Cons. 27 January 1826, Noe 45. ` . 
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desire that the Britash Covernment yould allow everything to remain as it 
was during his life-time, and that after his death they might make what 

e 
arrangements they pleased, At this, the Resident asked Atmaram in a jocular 


way whether, if the Britash Government would pledge themselves to make no 


change during the Maharaja's life-time, he would in return nominate the 
Company his, heir, in the event of his having no son, Atmaram replied that 
Sindhia could not make a will of that kind, as it would interfere with 
Baizabaits right of adoption, although the Maharaja seaca to be very 3 


indifférent as to whom she might adopt after his death, 13 


This evidently 
reveals what a predominant influence the lady had on the mind of her husband 4 
afid from this the Resident concluded that Baizabai would quietly succeed 

to the Maharaja's authority. In the event, however, of succession to the 
Regency be disputed or the troops assembled at Gwalior mutinied, the Resident 
suggested, an effective British force should be deployed in such a strategic 
position near the frontier of Sindhiats state, as would check and overawe all 
parties. In such a case, the Resident concluded arrangements might at once 

be concluded for bringing Sindhia's territories more immediately under British 


protection in order to secure their permanent tranquillity. 1 


Governor General Amherst, however, in his letter to Resident Stewart 
dated January 27, 1826, stated that the British Government did not 'pretend 
to any righft to’control and regulate the succession to the State of Gwalior'; 
nor had it in vow any plan to bring Sindhia's territories under its protection 
of acquire ta*title to control the internal concerns of the ruler! who might 
succeed him, But the peace and tranquillity of Central India was a prine 


13 Fore Sete Cons. 29 October 1824, No. 11. : 


14 Queen Mainabai Pawar of Dhar in a letter dated April 29, 1816 to 
Baizabai alludes to the latter's imperious influence „over ‘her husband 


Daulatrao. (S.I.S. Vol IV, Lette? No. 32, pp 33-34). ee : 
15 For. Pol. Cons. 27 January 1826$ Noe 45 ,*para. 8. š z g è 
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Concern of the British authorities and therefore, it was đesirable that 
» 
Sindhia should make a future settleme nt of his state so that there might 
e 
not be any trouble after his death, The Governor-General advised the 


Resident to persuade the Maharaja either to adopt a Son himself, or to give 


am aoa 


the requisite permissionein writing for making such adoption upon his death, 
The Governor-General added that to render the performance of the adoption 
ceremony by the widow fully legal and bining according to Hindu law, the 
husband should convey to her a distinct authority to adopt after his demise. | 
Amherst, however, informed the Resident that the British Government would 
recognise the legality of an adoption by the widow even without such express 
permission and even to the extent of overriding the letter of law provided 
the selection was made by the general voice or by a majority of the chiefs 
and principal persons of the country according to usage. 6 It seemed, 
however, that the Governor-General attached more importance te a quiet 
suocession of Baizabai to the authority and power of Sindhia than to the 
adoption; "Whether an adoption takes place or not, the event most to be 
desired both for our own interests and those of Sindhia's country and governnent 
generally, on the Maharaja's demise is the tranquil and undisturbed accession 

of the Baizah Baee to the exercise of the Powers of the Regent," 17 As she 
possessed energy, Spirit and abilities unusual in her sex and would be supported 
by the principal party, if not by all the leading men in the State, the British 
Government ‘shail have every motive for recognizing her elevation to the 
Regency'. The Governor-General instructed the Resident to act accérdingly if 
Baizabai stccended quietly to the power and authority of her husband, and to 


assure her of the full disposition of the British Government te renew through 


her, the relations of amity and alliance which connected the Singhia's state 


and the British Empire in India. In the event of a disputed succession to the 


16 For. Sec. Cons. 27 January 18264 No. A7ey ; - : ° 
17 Ibid, para 4. ‘ A _e 
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s 
Regency the Resident was asked to sọund Baizabai whether she required 


British military assistance to put the house of Sindhia in order, 18 The 


Governor-General was prepared to afford military support to the party in 
authority at Gwalior*in return for reimbursement of expenses of tae British 


army of support, a favourable adjustment of all pending questions regarding 
° a 


19 


Sindhia's possessions in the Deccan” and, lastly, a promise of herty 
o e 


co-operation in the arrangements made by the British Government for restricting 


the growth and export of Malwa opium,” which the residents had bsen carrying: 


18 Ibid, para 5, 

19 It was the intention of the British Government to assume witaout delay 
the exercise of its ‘undoubted authority as sovereign of the Poona 
territory' over the rent free and jahgir villages of Sindhia and his 
dependents in the Deccan. However, the British Government agreed to 
allow the whole of the villages in the Deccan to remain “in the possession 
of Sindhia himself and his dependents during the Maharaja's life-time 
as far ås the enjoyment of the revenues was concerned, (For. Pol. Cons. 
14 November 1820, Nos. 4 & 5; For. Pol. Cons. 25 October 1822, Nos. 2 & 33 

+ For. Pol. Cons. 2 May 1823, Noe 2). 


20 The suppression of the Pindaris and the establishment of tranquillity 
opened to the inhabitants of Malwa a prospect of participating in the 
profits of the opium trade, and the Indian merchants soon bezan to 
export opium, not only to various places on the continent, bat to ports 
on the western coast for shipment to the castward. Thus, th> Company's 
Opium monopoly was exposed to the disadvantageous competition by the 
cultivation of the poppy in Malwa. Prohibitory duties were imposed on 
all opium not made within the boundaries of the Presidency of Bengale 

„It was also decided to endeavour to enlist the Indian princes in the 
service of prohibition, and induce them to place restrictions on the 
culture of+the poppy, and prevent its transit through their territories, 
by undertaking to pay them an annual fixed sum as an equivalent for 

* any diminution of revenue which they might sustain in the assessment 
of the lands and the loss of duties upon the passage of opiizne 


(Mill & Wilson's History of British India, Vol VIII, pp 395-37 & 
Vol IX, pp 174-75). ° 
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on clandestinely ever since the Suppression of the Pindaris. 
» 


Towards the end of February 1826, Sindhiais health improveda little 
and in a private interview with the Maharaja on March 4, Resident Stewart 
again raised the question of succession. He stated that it was Governor- 
General's wish that the*Maharaja's sovereignty should be preserved not only 
daring his ‘life-time but that he should transmit it unimpaired to his 
successor alsq. The uncertainty which existed with regasd to the succession 
to the Maharaja s the Resident added, provided ample grounds for apprehension 
that there might be dispute on the subject on the demise of the Maharaja. 

The Resident then asked the Maharaja if he had in his own mind decided who, 
in the event of his death, should be his successor, To which Maharaja replied 
that he had note He added that although he had relations descended from the 
same forefathers several generations back they had now become so remote that 
they could hardly be tied with any filial bond with Sindhia, The Maharaja . 
then entered into some geneological details regarding his family to show 

that he had no relations but such as were collateral and very remote. Under 
these circumstances, the Maharaja said, he could not come to any decision in 
regard to his successor. When the Resident said that although from the rate 
of progress of the Maharaja's recuperation there was every hope of his living 
many more years and the probability of his having a male heir, yet it was 
extremely desirable that he should provide for a different contingency 
either by adoption or by preparing beforehand a written authority to some 
person to adopt an heir in the event of his death. The M aharaja, replied 
that he was quite aware of what the Resident advised and that he would now 
take the subject into his serious consideration and let the Resident know his 
determination afterwards. But again the Resident pointed out bea the Maharaja 


that it was neither necessary nor expedient to delay the communication of his 
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resolution on this subject, But the Maharaja agajn expressed his wish 

to defer it for Sometime more, Thereafter, the Resident did not think it 
proper to press the subject further, as he thought that the Maharaja's health 
had evidently much improved and that there was not an immediate apprehension 
of his death, From his Conversation with Daulatrao, the Resident gathered 

the impression that the Maharaja had certainly thought of a successor to hin, 
but that the hopes of having a son and the total indifference which he felt 
towards those wis were distantly related to him by blood rendered him extremely 
averse “to admit the necessity of making an adoption,” 1 However, these factors, 
the Resident thought, did not stand in the way of Sindhiats leaving a written 
afithority to adopt after his death and that was the course which the Maharaja, 
was likely to pursue. No such arrangements, however, would be made by the 
Maharaja, in case Baizabai expressed her desire to keep in,her own hands the 


authority and power of the state after the demise of her husband.” 


eo 


> 


In the summer months of 1826, the events at Gwalior were rapidly moving 
towards a crisis. In the month of March Mansingrao Patankar, along with his 
son Appa Patankar, had come to Gwalior; but the attempts at reconciliation 
between Daulatrao and his son-in-law seemed impossible. At the instigation 
of Mansingrao, disturbances occurred at Gwalior on June 18, In this affray 
eighty people of Sindhia and twelve of the rebels were killed. Both Baizabai 
and her brother ‘Hindurao advised the Maharaja to retaliate which the latter, 
however, refused to do and asked the acting-Resident Fielding (Resident Stewart 
being at that ‘time on leave) to blockade the house of Mansingyao and restrict 
his movements .”> Fielding, however, expressed his apprehensionethat the rebel, 


actuated by a desire to crush Baizabai and Hindurao who had advocated extreme 


21 For. Pol. Cons. 28 March 1826, Noe 33. : g 
22 Ibid. : ; os 
23 For, Pol. Cons. 21 July 1826, No. 24. ed D 
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measures against him, might instigate Rukmabai to claim her right as the 

ê 
elder wife of Sindhia to exercise the sovereign authority as Regent on the 
demise of her husbands “+ The acting-Resident added that the public opinion 


at Gwalior was also in favour of Rukmabai's assuming the powers of the Regent 
° 


. as the succession to power by Baizabai and her brother were viewed with 


general. apprehension. During a conversation with the acting-Resident, Atmaram 
made a hint that Sindhiats indecision and procrastination in the choice of a 
successor arose from the fact that the Maharaja had been tmwilling to deprive 
his elder wife of the privilege of being an NTUE mother which Baizabai l 
desired for herself, On being questioned by the acting Resident, Atmaram 
said that in the event of the Maharajats death without making any previous 
testamentary provision for a successor, the most regular right of adoption 


would fall to his first wife Rukmabai.”° 


In a private conference with the Maharaja held on August 24, 1826, the 
acting Resident discussed with the latter the succession question which had 7 
assumed a serious character by the presence of Mansingrao at Gwalior. At 
this conference, besides the acting-Resident, the Maharaja and Atmaram, : 
Hindurao alone was present and he suggested that Mansing should be forced to 
leave Gwalior. The M aharaja wanted to know the Spain: of the acting-Resident 
in this matter, but the latter, in accordance with the Governor-General's 


orders "to withdraw from all concerns or interference whatever in the dispute" 


declined from advocating active measures against the recalcitrant chief. The 


Maharaja, too, wanted on this as on former occasions some measures by which 

he might attain the incompatible objects of reducing Mansingrao to submit to 
e 

his pleasure without employing force. In this meeting the acting-Resident 


also raised the question of succession. He made a suggestion to the Maharaja 
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24 Fore Pol. Cons. 15 September 1826, No. 7e ae 
25 Ibid. . : aÚ C? : 
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that if there was any impediment fae early adoption of a successor or 

any motive to prevent his making his intensions on this subject public, 

he should deposit with the Resident a sealed testamentary instrument to be 
acted on in case of Maharaja's sudden death. To this the Maharaja gave 

no reply; but Atmaram told the acting-Resident later that the Maharaja had 
an intention of taking such a step. Should the Maharaja do anything of this 
Kind ciandsstinsiy; the acting-Resident remarked, the presumption would be 
that the arrartgement was contrary to the interests of Bafzabai. Early in 
September 1826 » the Maharaja's health continued a decline and the views 

of different parties began to manifest themselves, From Atmaram, the 
acting-Resident came to learn that Baizabai had declared that the adoption 
of a son should be made by her or else not at all; and that Balabai supported 
the right of Rukmabai, Baizabai was also endeavouring to strengthen herself 
by getting the general command of the army conferred on her brother Hindurao 
but Sindhia did not appear inclined to concede this point, In order to - 
obtain this and other objects, Baizabai quitted the camp on September 2 and 
stayed away about a week in a fit of displeasure and only returned on receiving 
a peremptory letter from Sindhia D do sọ immediately. From all these l 
incidents, the acting-Resident concluded that matters had not been going on 
entirely in Baizabaits favour and he sought the instruction of the Supreme 
Authority whether he should convey to the Maharaja the Governor-General's 
desire, as ‘contained in the latter's previous despatch dated January 27, 1826 
that Baizabai should succeed to the exercise of the sovereign power of the 
Gwalior State. This, the acting-Resident concluded, might decide the 


succession question in Baizabai's favour.”! ° 
26 For. Pol. Cons. 6 October 1826, No. 41. = 
27 = Ibid. : è 
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The Governor-General felt much, disturbed when he learnt that Baizabaits 
accession to the sovereign power would not go undisputed, and that Rulmabai, 
instigated by Manginersd Patankar, might claim her right to the Regency. 

The Governor-General, regretted that the Maharaja, instead of vindicating his 
authority and Puppresaacy the troubles excited by Mansingrao within the 

ei oa » had recourse to the feeble and fruitless expedients of endeavouring 
ta biy over Mansingraots adherents, amd 'to spin out nee Seon: with the 
enemy. On the other hand, the bold stand taken „by Hindurao in the private 
conferénce of August 24, 1826 that force should be applied against the 

rebel chief, was much appreciated by the Governor-General, He informed the 
aeting-Resident that had the latter advised the Maharaja to enforce Hindurao's 
suggestion, his action would have been met with approbation from the Supreme 
Authority. rua » the Governor-General advised Fielding to abstain from 
any further Aror interference in this affair and from becoming a party to 
any arrangement which the Maharaja might enter with Mans ingrao.” 28 So far as. 
Daulatrao's intentions with regard to a declaration of his successor were 
concerned, the Governor-General could not accept the views of Atmaram, as 
reported by the acting-Resident, that Sindhia's indedision and procrastination 
in this matter arose from his unwillingness to deprive his elder wife Rukmabai 
of her right to adopt an heir to the throne. On the contrary, the Governor- 
General searcely doubted that Daulatrao desired and expected Baizabai to 
succeed him in tho exercise of the sovereign power and general management of 
affairs. She appeared to be the trusted person of all his councils » to exert 
a marked and ieading influence in the administration of public affairs, to have 
the command of a large part of the public treasure and might tierefore, in 
some degree be considered actually in possession of the powers of the Government 


with Sindhiats consent and concurrence. That Baizabai was, in the confidence 


é > : 
28 Fore Pole Cons. 6 October 1826, Now 39. 3 
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of her husband, the Governor-General, added, had been proved from the fact 
that in the important conference of 24 August, held for the express -purpose 
of discussing the question of the succession, her brother Hindurao alone was 
permitted to attend. If the cause of Baizabai was unpopular, the Governor- 
General contended, neithar could Rukmabai lay claim to any positive degree 

of pyblic favour e She was a secluded female who had never been allowed to 
participate in public affairs and had long lived in complete retirement. 
Whatever might be the relevant position of Baizabai and Rulmabai according 

to the established principles of Hindu dew; neither widow would possess a 
valid and substantial title to adopt unless formally empowered by the husband. 
Im the event, therefore, the Maharaja died without taking any formal steps, 

to provide for the succession, the Governor-General remarked, the lady who 
could best support her pretensions and unite the voices of the majority of 
the leading nen in the country on her side, might fairly be regarded as the 
legitimate ruler for the time being until some moresatisfactory arrangement ~ 
could be framed. In so far as 'consideration of expediency! were concerned, 
the Governor-General felt that the comparatively strong and efficient 
Government of Baizabai supported by her brother, would better conduce to the 
interest of the British Government and the welfare of the Gwalior State, than 
the regency of Rukmabai acting under the guidance and influence of Mansingrao 
Patankar. Amherst, therefore, adhered to the view taken by him in the 
instructions to the Resident dated January 27, 1826 that the British Government 
must look to Baizabai as the party to exercise sovereign power in the character 
of Regent on the demise of Daulatrao, ? The Governor-General, however, did 
not think it proper to adopt the suggestion of the acting-Resident that the 
latter should convey to Sindhia a declaration of the favourable sisposition 


of the Supreme Government towards Baizabaie Any active interference in her 
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behalf would be inconsistent with = declared policy of the British of 
standing neutral, and might involve them in obligations to support the cause 
of Baizabai. Besides, the Supreme Authority were not still perfectly informed 
either of the feelings and wishes of the chiefs, and*people of the country 


or the rights and claims.of different pretenders to the throne,” 9 


= Fed The Governor-General, it seemed, gave little credence to the account 

of Fielding regarding the state of affairs prevailing at Gwalior. He made 

a query about it from the Resident then taking rest at Simla, The Resident ' 
reiterated his former opinion that in the event of Sindhia's death, Baizabai 


would succeed with little or no opposition to the chief authority in the 


‘state. Even if a considerable party at Gwalior supported the claims of 


Rukmabai, the influence and the Maharaja's treasures which Baizabai and 
Hindurao alrgady possessed would give them so decided a superiority as to 
enable them with facility to crush their opponents. So far as the right of 
adoption was concerned, the Resident admitied that 'the strict justice of the case* 
demanded that 'Rookma Bai as the senior widow would have the best claim to adopt 
an heirt, if an adoption should at all take place without any will of Sindhiats 
directing it to be made. Yet even in that casg, the Resident added, Rukmabai 
would make the adoption agreeably to the wishes of Baizabai and act entirely 

in spbordination to her. With regard to the legality of adoption, the Resident's 
view was tkat lan adoption by either widow in order to be valid should be made 
by, the express will of the deceased husband'. If, however, Sindhia died 
without making: any such will, the Resident remarked, ‘might wilt Ave the 
right! and in that case Baizabai would either herself adopt or make Rukmabai 
adopt the child of her own choice and that she would exercise. the powers of 


the Regent during the minority of the adopted boy. 
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* After ms return from Simla to yowelior, the Resident paid a visit to 
the Maharaja on November 10, 1826 and found him in a much better conditaon 
than before. In fact he had become so much accustomed to his disease that 
it had lost all its sting. The Maharaja himself operfed the topic of 
succession and promised to speak on that subject in 2 private interview 
after a few days. This ‘interview was held on November 27 in which the 
Maharaja discussed the question of adoption and treated it as a very delicate 
issue, From the discussion the Resident gathered that the Maharaja's 
indecision was caused partly by the embarrassment that might be caused by 
the birth of a son to him afterwards, partly by the very remote degree of 
consanguinity in which persons were likely to be related to him, and partly 
by the difficulty to decide whether it would be proper to resort to a very 
unusual practice of adopting a son from a different family and how it would 
be received by all concerned.” 1 The Resident stated that since the Maharaja 
hað now so much recovered, the adoption of an heir was certainly 'much less ~ 
an object of solicitude! than it had been, and that he would soon find a 
suitable person for the purpose. í The Resident added that if the Maharaja 
should afterwards have a son of his own, still the adoption would not be 
the cause of any embarrassment, since the son of his own body would in that 
case succeed to the sovereignty and a suitable provision could be made for the 
adopted son, The Resident then proceeded to ascertain the Maharaja's sentiments 
with Sagard to the person best entitled to succeed to his authorıty in case he 
died without making the proposed adoption. The Maharaja at first mistook 
the nature oP tie Resident's question, and thought that the latter meant the 
succession to the throne instead of the succession to the mere serercis of 
authority on his demise. He replied that there wes no one suffipiently nearly 


related to him as to acquire a right to succeed; that his sons<in-law, brother- 


in-law, or Balabai had no claims, and that in such cases like the one in his 
e e 
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state, a man's wife, having any sene or understanding » would be the person 
best entitled to manage the affairs of the state after the death of her 
husband, When the Resident pointed out that the Maharaja had two wives 3 
Daulatrao replied that according to usage, us senior wife Rukmabai was 
entiled to assume charge’ of the Government after has demise. But, the 
Maharaja remarked, she was entirely unfit for the onerous task as she had 
no knowledge of the world and no experience in the intricate business of 
administration, She was fit only to sit quietly at home : to pass her days 
in enforced idleness and nothing more, Sindhia added.?” ‘This remark of 
Daulatrao was taken by the Resident as an 'explicit' declaration on the part 
of the Maharaja as to Baizabai's succession to the management of the state 


after his death and, therefore, the Resident did not pursue the matter further. 


33 Dawlatrao Sindhia 


At 11 o'clock in the morning of March 21, 1827, 
expired. Two hours before this said incident occurred, Hindurao called for — 
Resident Stewart who, ‘conceiving that the Maharaja must be on his last 
moments! reached the Palace tin a very shart timet. There Hindurao told hin 
that the Maharaja had come to the resolution of making an adoption and that 
the pictures of two boys had been received from the Deccan, but that they 
themselves could not reach Gwalior till then. Emphasising the need of an 
immediate adoption so that the adopted son could set fire to the funeral 
pyre of thé Maharaja, Hindurao told the Resident that the Maharaja could adopt 
one of the three youths then present in the palace, whose relationghip to the 
Maharaja was iiot much remote than that of the two boys whose pictures had been 
received from the Deccan, The Resident replied that if the Maharaja publicly 


named one of the boys in the Deccan as his heir it would be considered as — 
32 For. Pol. Cons. 22 December 1826, No. 25, para 4e . ° 
33 For, Sec. Cons. 6 April 1827, No. 4 è è 
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valid as an adoption. But if it would be preferable to make the adoption on 
the spot, it should be done at once.” 4 Then he went to see the Maharaja who 
was lying in a semi-conscious state, The Resident went upto him, took his 
hand in his ow, and. leant over him so as to hear what he might say. The 
Maharaja remained silent for sometime, ‘apparently unable to speak!, and at 
least he began to speak ‘in a distinct and audible voice, so as to be heard 
by’ dveryone present and even, the Resident believed, 'behind the Purdah! 
close to the Maharaja where Baizabai, Rukmabai and Balabdi were present, 

He said to the Resident to do whatever the jattsr thought proper. The 
Resident replied that everything should be arranged according to the Maharaja's 
wishes » and he added some words of consolation. After a long pause, the 
Resident asked the Maharaja whether there was anything else that the latter 
would wish him to say, At this the Maharaja replied that he had a great deal 
to say to thé Resident. The Resident waited for a considerable time to let 
tha M aharaja speak; but the latter could not say anything more, At this = 
time, Baizabai said from behind the screen that Doctor Panton should be called 
in. Then the Resident retired to an upper appartment where he stayed for about 
an hour and within that time the Naharaja expired.” 5 The scheme of adoption 
was thus, the Resident reported to the Governor-General, defeated by the 


Maharaja's dying, so unexpectedly at last.7° 


Soon after the Maharaja had expired, Atmaram brought to the Resident a 
memorandum purporting to be the Maharaja's last 'Will' although it did not 
eee any signature of Daulatrao.? 7 This document was addressed by ‘the Maharaja 
to the Company's Government and it consisted of seven Articles. The first 
Article declared the Maharaja's intention, in consequence of his indisposition; =. 


to adopt a son and the Company was solicited to support those on whom the 


24 Fore Sec. Cons. 6 April 1827, No, Ts para 2e Ps E 
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napadeni of state would devolve. gThe last Article said that the authority 
of the Maharaja and a of his younger wife should be exercised over the 
adopted son and over the state as long as they lived.” 8 Atmaram reported 
that both Hindurao awd Bapu Raghunath had requested the Resident to put his 
signature on the paper with the following note: "The Maharaja spoke to me 
personally regarding the settlement of the state, and gave me a written 


memorandum on the subject according to which the duties of friendship on the 
part of the Company? Government shall continue ,to be discharged as they 

have hitherto beent.” ? The Resident, however, refused to sign the paper as 

it did not bear any Signature of Daulatrao and because the late Maharaja had 
shid nothing to him about such a 'Will't, Atmaram returned with this reply, 
but soon after came back with a more urgent request that the Resident Should 
Sign the paper so that by sending it so signed to Baizabai, it would be a 
source of consolation to her and prevent her from dirine the funeral pyre 
of her msband which she threatened to do.“ Still, the Resident declined T 
affixing his signature to the paper. Regarding the antecedents of the alleged 
'Will', the Resident came to knoy from Atmaram that the persons under whose | 
directions it had pea drawn up were Hindurao, Bapu Raghunath, Raoji Khasgiwala, 
Appa Chitnis and Dajiba Potnis. On the morning of the Maharajats death when 
Atmaram went to the Darbar, Bapu Raghunath was writing it, and Dajiba Potnis 
was copying it. Atmaram was told that they were transcribing a memorandum 
regarding the adoption. Before he could know more about it, Atmaram was sent 
aay by Hindurao to bring the Resident who had already been called? for through 
a messenger. Atmaram met the Resident half way between the Residency and the 
Palace, and when he Sane along with the Resident, Dajiba was still 


occupied in copying the memorandume Atmaram heard some discusszon between 
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Dajiba and Appa Chitnis as to the ekpression "younger wife" in the last 
Article. It had been at first written merely "wife", but Appa Chitnis 
Suggested that to remove all doubt the expression should be "younger wife n41 
This suggestion was accepted and accordingly the last Article was written. 
Rao Senapati who was also present at this meeting, informed the Resident 

that he had at first proposed a different draft of the 'Will' which did not 
contain any reference to either of thé wives of Daulatrao, but which only 
said that the ae adopted by the Maharaja would manage tne state with the help 
of the’British Government, 4? But this draft was rejected by the other chiefs. 
The Resident came to know that it was originally intended to take the said 
document prepared by the chiefs to the Maharaja, to obtain his sanction and 
probably his signature to it and then put it into his hands so that he might 
have delivered it to the Resident as his last 'Will', But the sudden demise 
of the Maharaja defeated that intention. The Resident was also informed 
that the document had been taken to the Maharaja after he had left the latter's 
room and retired to the upper apartment of the Palace. But the Resident 
gathered from Balabai who had all along been with the Maharaja on the day he 
expired, that the said document had neither been shown to the Maharaja nor 


AA Hindurao 


had Baizabai been consulted in regard to the composition of it. 
also admitted the truth of what Baizabai stated regarding the "Will". He 
said that he felt ashamed of the share he took in the business; but excused 
himself on the plea that, in the confusion and anxiety of the morning, he 
hardly knew what he was doing, and when asked by some of the copywriters 


(matsuddies ) about having a Will made out, he heedlessly gave his assent, but 


41 For., Sec. Cons. 28 April 1827, Noe 2, para 10. a PEE 
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took no part in the composition of it. The anxiety which Bapu Raghunath 
manifested to obtain the E EIN to the abovementioned document, 
immediately after the’ Maharaja's death, excited suspicions in the mind of 
Baizabai, of a deste on his part to secure himself in the situation of 
Mukhter independently of her, Rao Senapati was at first consulted in regard 
to the proposed 'Will! Of the Maharaja, But he stated to the Resident that 
he’ fad at first proposed a different draft of the Will which did not contain 
any reference *to either of the Sindhia's widows, but which only said that the 
Maharaja with his own hands had adopted a son who , with the help of the 
British Government, would manage the state. But this draft 'wWill' of Rao 
Senapati was not accepted by Bapu Raghunath and the Dhar Vakil Ganapatrao. 

Rao Senapati then left the meeting and went away to another apartment of the 
Palace.” Thus, it appears that the chiefs differed as to the proposed 
arrangement to be made after the demise of Sindhia and as Such, it cannot be 
sajd that Baizabai had united the voices of the majority of the leading men ._ 
on her-side. And Atmaram was so busy with other matters that he had not been 
consulted in the preparation of it, Baizabai herself totally disavowed the 
document and she intimated to the Resident directly through Atmaram that 

she knew nothing whatever regarding the preparation of that paper nor was 

it ever submitted to the late Maharaja. The Resident's own belief, was that 
the Maharaja had never seen the written document, However, the Resident 
expressed his view that though the Memorandum purported to be the last ‘Will! 
of the late Maharaja, was of no authority, Baizabai might desire tẹ enter 

into some agréement with the British Goverument.by which the stipulations 

of the alleged 'Will' would be guaranteed. In return, she would probably 


agree to those arrangements which the British Government washed to effect < 
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with Sindhia's Government, However the immediate object which, according 

to the Resident, required attention was the future maintenance of the 
Contingent. The annual pension of four lacs of rupees payable to the 

Maharaja by the Britésh Government, had so long been peoi to the 
payment of the auxiliary force. Now, on the demise of Daulatrao that amount 
lapsed to the British Government and it was necessary that the Sindhiats 
Goterna should provide some other sources to make up the deficit. Besides, 
there were alsó a debt of twelve lacs of rupees due by the Sindhia!s Goverment 
to the ‘British on the Contingent account, On these points, the Resident 

46 


sought the Governor-General's instructions. 


However, before any instruction came from the Governor-General, the 
Resident paid Baizabai a visit of condolence on March 25, 1827, While 
offering hns*condolence and consolation to the Bai, in the’ presence of 
Hindurao, Bapu Raghunath, Raoji Khasgiwala and Atmaram, the Resident — 
adverted to the future management of the affairs of the state and said that 
tthe eyes of all seemed to be turned to her’. It was, therefore, the ‘more 
necessary that she should not indulge in unavailing grief, but exert her i 
energies so to conduct herself that the loss which the state had suffered, 
might not be perceived!, In this way, the Resident added, she would tbest 
show’ her regard for the late Maharaja! m In reply, the Bai referred to the 
friendship that’had so long subsisted between the late Maharaja and the British 
Government and said that she would undertake the Government only unãer the 
superintendence of the Resident. She added that while the management of 
affairs was in her hands, the state would not be impairea.4” The conversation 
between the Resident and the Bai was not direct. She was in a different room === 
at the door of which the Resident stood and Hindurao, Raoj i Khasgiwala and 


Itu Paolia, a confidential servant of the Bai acted as messengers, The , 
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Resident also sent a separate and distinct message of condolence! to Balabai, 
to Rukmabai, and to the Maharaja's daughter and grand-daughters who ‘were all 
with Baizabai at that time. But as the Resident tdid not receive any very 
distinct message! frdm them in reply, he had 'some doubts! regarding the 


delivery of his message ,fo them”? 


= Thus, despite the Resident's unequivocal reluctance to consider the 
alleged Memorandum as the late Maharaja's 'Will', and notwithstanding the 
Maharaja's dying declaration to the Resident that the latter might make 
arrangements which he would think proper for the management of the Maharaja's 
State, Baizabai had virtually assumed the sovereignty of the state. This 
she had done in the capacity of Regent even before she received any official 
50 : 


recognition from the Governor-Gene ral to this effect. However, the 
Resident noticed a general wish, particularly predominant among the Marathas, 
to see a son of the Sindhia family adopted and the name of the Sindhia!s — 
Sovereignty upheld, Jealous of the power of Baizabai and her brother Hindurao 
they wanted to get this object fulfilled under the auspices of the British 
Government. They also wished that the adoption should be performed ina 
regular manner by the elder widow of the late Maharaja, But not a single 
voice was raised in favour of Rukmabai becoming the Regent. Sometime previous 
to the death of Daulatrao, the Resident took measures to ascertain the 
sentiments ‘of Balabai on this Subject and she, though by no means partial to 
Baizabai and professing much sympathy for Rukmabai, declared that she did 


not think the latter fit to hold the reins of government.” 1. 


Lord Amherst was of opinion that although the alleged 'Wi11' of Sindhia 
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Had no legal validity, it spoke of ge sentiments and intentions of the 
Maharaja when he had reason to apprehend that his “end was approaching, and 
was at all event an evidence of the views of the party actually in power 
and the extent to which they desired the support andassistance of the 
British Government. By eountenancing and supporting opening the Regency 
of Baizabai, the Governor-General believed 'the understood wishes! of 
Uaulatrao Sindhia could be fulfilled and therefore, he had no longer any 
hesitation in‘authorizing the Resident to treat with and ‘recognize Baizabai _ 
as the Regent of the state of Gwalior, and to assure her of the British 
disposition and intention to renew, through her, the relations of amity and 
concord which had hitherto connected the two states 2 While Lord Amherst 

felt that the devolution of sovereign authority on Baizabai was strictly 

in accordance with the wishes of her husband, he desired that respect should 

also be paid to the general wishes of the people which could only be done 

by«the adoption of a boy of the Sindhia family by Baizabai as the Regent, ~=- 
The Governor-General said that he did not feel any regret or disappointment 

from the consideration that Baizabai had succeeded to the exercise of authority 
in the natural course of events, and through her own influence, instead of 

by 'the decided intervention of the British Government'. Even then, the 
Governor-General added, the Britash Government could not ‘escape from a 

certain degree of interference and consequent responsibility! connected with 

the proceedings of the Regency as Sindhia had delegated to the British in his 
last moments the trust of arranging matters after his death, Besides, 

Baizabai'ts declaration that she could only venture to undertake the administration 
of her late husband's territories under the Resident's superintendence coupled 


~ 


with the know wishes of all persons at Gwalior who looked to the British 
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e 
Government as the only power competent to preserve peace in the state, 
imposed upon the Britash Government almost a moral right of intervention in 


e 
the settlement of Sindhia's Government and country.” 3 


Under the circumstances, 
mere acknowledgement by the British Government of the’ new government at 
Gwalior amounted to its guarantee. The Governor-General, however, was not 
willing to give ths E TP without any return. In the first place, he 
Qessirad’ that tha Contingent, the advantages of which had been repeatedly 
recognised by “the late Maharaja, should be continued. Indeed » Lord Amherst 
thought it expedient to augment the force, but what concerned the Governor- 
General most was the immediate liquidation of the debt from the Sindhiats 
state arising out of the maintenance of that body. Besides, in consequence 
of the lapse of the late Maharaja's personal pension of four dacs per annum 
which had formed part of the funds appropriated for the payment of the 
Contingent, it became necessary that fresh security ahowld be given for the 
prévision of the requisite amount. The Governor-General suggested that the =" 
funds for this purpose should be furnished in the shape of a deposit of cash 
from the hoarded treasure of the Gwalior State the interest of which at 5% , 

per annum would cover the above deficiency.” 4 Secondly, the Governor-General 
desired the new government at Gwalior to co-operate with the British in their 
opium arrangements, Any sacrifice of revenue to be incurred by the Sindhia's 


Government from its adherence to these arrangements would be made good by 
the British Governnent. The compensation finally settled on this account, 
the Governor-General hoped, might be made available for the payment of the 
Contingent, should either the increase of that force, or a more expensive 


more of organization be deemed advisable, A reform and graduar reduction 
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of the unruly army of the Sindhia's@state was another object which the 
Governor-General desired to settle with the new Soren at Gwalior. The 
existence of a mutinous, ill-regulated and unwieldy army at the very heart 

of the country soane ‘or protected by the British, had caused serious 
concern to the British authorities. The disbandment or gradual reduction 

of a portien of these troops and the adoption of a regular system of pay and 
renia for the remainder would, “the Governor-General thought, conduce 
materially i the real interests of the state of ETA lastly, the 
Governor-General was determined to proclaim the right of the British Government 
to the whole of the villages not specifically excepted from the general 
ession by the 8th article of the treaty of Surji-injangaon and to resume 

such of the remainder as did not appear to be held in inam, jahgir or 
otherwise by valid titles, leaving such as were confirmed after the scrutiny 

to Sindhia's successor and his dependants.” 3 The Governor-General desired 
to put these points together in the form of a treaty which would at the 
same time acknowledge Baizabai as Regent until the boy to be adopted should 
have attained the years of discretion, and guaranteeing to the new Government 
the whole of the late Maharaja's possessions excepting those in the Deccan 


56 


which the British Government desired to resume. When Resident Stewart 


communicated to Baizabai the above proposition of the Governor-General, she 


> 


at first expressed her inability to advance so large a sum of money. She 
said that the troops of the state had been clamouring for their arrears of 
vee and therefore, the advance of such a huge amount for the maintenance of 
the auxiliary horse, at this moment, would not augur well. When the Resident 
suggested that instead of appropriating the amount as funds for the 


maintenance of the Contingent she could simply make a loan of tfe amount to 
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fhe British Government at the estabgished rate of interest of 5% per annum. 
She could, the Resident added, receive the total annual interest herself 

or appropriate it to “any purpose she thought proper. At this, Baizabai 
agreed to make a loan of one crore or at all events ôf eighty lacs of Rupees 
to the British Governmenés. On May 3, 1827, at an assembly of the chiefs 
and otticors of the Sindhia's Government, the Governor-General'ts letter 
recognising Baizabai as the Regent waa tread and explained in a distinct and 
audible manner, Thereafter, Baizabai requested Stewart to address the 
assembly directing them to be obedient to her which the Resident did 
accordingly although 'very briefly'. Hindureo further added that those who 


did not obey the orders of the Regent would be punished.” 7 


In the meantime five boys of the Sindhia family had arrived from the 
Deccan and they were sent to the Residency, apparently with a view to 
ascertain which of them, in the opinion of the Resident, the most eligible 
to succeed to the late Maharaja. The Resident's choice fell on Mukutrao, 
son of Patloba who was among the nearest male relatives of the late Sindhia,. 
The boy was eleven years of age and in point of personal appearance and i 
intelligence had the advantage of all other boys. He could read and write a 
little and ride on horseback. In those qualifications also he had the decided 
superiority over the others. The astrologers considered Mukutrao!s nativity 
and the signs by which they affect to penetrate into futurity, to be also 
most favourable so that in every respect none of the other boys could come 
in competition-with him.” g 


Baizabai, on the other hand, had a scheme of adopting a boy of her own 


family and of placing him on the musnad after his marriage with ber youngest _ 
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grant daughter, That boy was the gyandson of late Viswasrao by the female 
line, son of Jattirao Patankar and brother of the ‘Rani of Kolhapur. The 

boy's mother was the first cousin of Baizabai, But Resident Stewart 
pronounced this Scheme “to be against the public opinfon in Gwalior, 
inconsistent with the Hindu usage and against the wishes of the late Maharaja. 
Besides, it was difficult for Baizabai to get that boy as the Raja of Kolhapur 
was not inclined to hand over his brother-in-law to her custody due to his 
hostility to her family. The Britash Government refused to exercise its 
influence on the Raja of Kolhapur for handing over the boy to Baizabai.? 7 


The latter, therefore, showed some procrastination in adopting Mukutrao, 


‘while Stewart wanted the ceremony of adoption to take place without delay so 


that no complications could arise in future. The principal bankers, feeling 
the state of affairs at Gwalior to be insecure on account of ‘the conflicting 
views of Baizabai and the English, discontinued their business. "These 
circumstances had probably the principal effect in making the Bai give her «= 
assent to the elevation of Moogat paow ,©° She was persuaded by Atmaram and 
Hindurao to give up her original plan and to decide to adopt the boy of the 
Resident's choice. She gave her reluctant assent on two conditions, First, 
Mukutrao should be married to her youngest grand-daughter, either before or 
after he was placed on the musnad. Secondly, when the adoption and marriage 
took place, Baizabai herself should be allowed to go on a pilgrimage to 

Benaras or While the first condition was intended to effect security to 

her position ang to attach the future sovereign more closely to herself, the 
second was aay an expression of her grief and dissatisfaction at an 
arrangement in which she was least interested. On the eveningeof June 16, 1827 


— 


the whole of the chiefs and ministers of the Sindhia's Government were 
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assembled at the Durbar when the Befizabaits intention to adopt Mukutrao 


3 
and place him on the musnad was formally announced and 'the opinion of the 
e 
assembly on the subject was askedt. Not a dissenting voice was raised on 


the occasion, all agreed to and applauded the measure. ‘The Shastris were 


next consulted as to thee propriety of uniting Mukutrao in marriage to the 


youngest grand-daughter of Baizabai. The Shastris having declared the 


ee 
. 


union legal and that it might take place either before or after Mukutrao 

was placed on the musnad, it was decided that the marriage should be 
Solemnazed before the adoption, Accordingly, on the 17th the marriage took 
piace. On the next day the father of Mukutrao made over his son to Baizabai 
end renounced all right and claim to him by the ceremony of pouring water 
from his own hand into that of the Bai. Thereafter, the Bai took the boy 
and*her grand-daughter in her arms and the ceremony of both of adoption 


and marriage seemed to have been completed. Hindurao brought out the boy 


from the interior apartments and handed him to the Resident so that the = 
latter could place him on the musnad. This the Resident did accordingly.” 
Baizabai had intimated her intention of giving a new name to the young ; 
Maharaja and eccording to her wish he was hsanceforth to be known as 
Jankojirao Sindnia,? 

° . 
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6 
THE SOVEREIGNTY QUESTION : THE CRISIS’ PRECIPITATED 


Although Baizabai had been persuaded by the British Government to 

e e 
adopt Mukutrao as thee successor of late Daulatrao Sindhia, she could not 
give ta more ready and chéerful assent! to the arrangemente In fact, as 


Resident Stewart had noticed, she adopted the boy very 'reluctantly' J 


Evidently it was her desire to keep in her own hands the Lever of authority 
of the state. in an interview on May 3, 1827, when the Resident communicated . 
to Baiz&bai the Governor-General's desire that a boy should be adopted by 

her, she agreed to comply with the wishes of the Governor-General. But at 

tife same time she expressed her hopes that the British Government would still 
consider it as 'a duty' to see that 'no injustice! was done to those whom 

the late Maharaja had cherished and that they should be continued in the 
enjoyment of what he had bestowed on them.” Obviously, she referred to the 
last Article of the late Maharaja's ‘Will! which mentioned that Baizabai 
should retain her authority as Regent during her life. But Baizabai knew 

that the said 'Will' had no legal. validity as it had not been duly signed by, 
the late Maharaja. Baizabai, therefore, wanted this stipulation to be 
guaranteed by the British Government in return for the loan which she had 
agreed to make to them. Although Stewart declared that the British recognition 
of her Regency was unconditional? » Baizabaits assumption was that it depended 
largely on her agreeing to advance that money. Her lingering belief was 
strengthened by. the assurances of the Resident that if she remained “faithful 


to tthe promises and assurances! which she had given to him, the British 


Government would be prepared to give 'every proper support to her authority! fe 
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What the assurances and the promises were, the Resident did tot mention. 
But at the interview of May 3 when the Governor-General's approval of 
Baizabaits Regency had been communicated to her, two things had also been 
discussed. One was the’ adoption of a successor to the musnad of Gwalior 
and the other was the making of a loan of a crore or eighty lacs of Rupees 


by the Regent to the British Government, to both of which Baizabai had agreed. 


After Jankojirao had been adopted as the successor to late Daulatrao, 


Baizabai expressed her wish to the Resident that’new arrangements should be 
antares inte Pooh Gwalior and the British Governmmt 'to define the path 
in which both should go'.? The Resident too admitted that the change of 
PE E occasioned by the death of Daulatrao Sindma and the assumption 
of the sovereign authority by Baizabai necessitated the conclasion of a new 
treaty between the two governmentse He agreed to submit tq the Bai soon a 
draft of the proposed treaty. Before, however, any definite proposal for a 
icant came from the British Government, two memorandums =~ one from Baizabai 
herself and the other from Sindhia's Government =- were submitted to the 
Resident. In her personal memorahdum, Baizabai referred to the late Maharaja's 
dying declaration to the Resident that the British Government might do with 
his state what they thought proper according to the long-standing friendship 
between the two states. The Resident, the memorandum said, wanted the 
integrity and independence of Gwalior to continue but in return for a loan 
of a crore of Rupees» Notwithstanding the. poverty of Sindhiats state, the 

Bai would do her best to advance as much money as possible» The Resident, 

on his part, would mediate a treaty between Sindhia's Government and the 


Britishe Any Resident that might come to Gwalior after the conclusion of 


of the said treaty should conform to it, but he must not make any more demands 
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(] 
for money. The memorandum further skid that as the Bai was the owner of 
e 


the money-lent to the eee Government, the annual interest of the said 
loan should be paid to her or to such persons as she might name. In order 
to avoid any future dispute regarding the loan, the Bai desired an 
acknowledgement of the sald money to be issued in her “ae The memorandum 


from Sindhia's Government contained twelve Articles. It was laid down in 


e 
$ e 


Articles 4 and 10 that the Resident should not entertain from Rukmabai. any 


. e 
proposal for placing her to the Regency nor should the Resident encourage . 


the ideá of certain chiefs of the Gwalior State that the British Government 


would be paid a tribute of six-annas of the revenues of the Gwalior State, 


if the Resident helped in placing Rukmabai at the head of Sindhia's Government.’ 


The 6th Article said that the instructions of the British Government to the 
Maharaja ee be verbally communicated to him in the presence of the 

Regent and other responsible Ministers of the State, and that the same form 
shold be observed in the intercourse between the Maharaja and the Resident 
as had prevailed during the life-time of the late Maharajae The Sth Article 


required that the Resident should not interfere between the Sindhia's 


y 


Government on the one hand and its troops and zamindars on the othere 
Similarly, the 11th Article said that the British Government must not interfere 
between the ryots and the amils of the states But two most important 


questions which the Gwalior Darbar desired to be settled between itself and 
e 


the British Government were those relating to Sindhia'ts possessions in the 


Decean and the continuance of the Contingent. The Sindhia's Goverment 


entertained a hope that it would be allowed to hold the same rights and 


and possessions in the Deccan under the British authority as it ‘had done under 
ee e a m m e S aa o e a n aaa 
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That such proposition had been made to the Resident was admitted 
by him in his despatch of 1st Octéber to the Governor-Generale § š 
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e e 
under that of the Peshwa.e It was ako proposed by the Sindhiats Government 
e 


- 


that as the Contingent had already achieved its purpose of suppressing the 
e 
Pindaris, it should now be Aineontinued.” Thus, these two memorandums seemed 
Ld e 
to reveal Baizabai's inmost mind. She wanted to keep in her own hands the 


full powers of the state with a view to preserving its independencee Shrewd 


observer of events as she was Baizabai had been watching with a view not 
ee 
unmixed with a serious concern the rapid advance of the British power in India 
Ld 


since the ware of 1817-18. In fact, she had desired her late husband to $ 
oppose he Brifish in 4817-7 Now, the recent events at Bharatpur* must have 
made her suspicious of the future move of the British in Gwalior after the 
denise of Davlatraoe In order to offset the British interference in the 
internal concerns of Gwalior which the British might feel tempted to do so 

in view of the boy Maharaja's minority and immaturity, Bai zabai wanted to 

keep in her Sa hands the contřol of affairs of the State during her lifetime. 


Governor-General Lord Amherst, in a letter dated December 7, 1827, 
informed Resident Stewart that the Sindhiats Government was at liberty to 
punish its refractory subjects and zamindars and to adopt such measures as 
it might deem proper for the maintenance of internal order and tranquillity 
of the territories under its control. The few points remaining to be adjusted 


with the Sindhiats Government, the Governor-General. added, did not seem of 


10 


sufficient importance to require the formality of a new treaty. When the 


Resident explained to Atmaram that there had been no interruption of. the 


Fore Sec. Cons. 7 December 1827, Noe 7. 
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# The care of the young Raja of Bharatpur had been confided’to the =.=» 
principal widow of the late Raja, as nominal Regent. The maftagement 
of affairs was entrusted to Jawahir Sal and Chintaman Faujdar, who, 
however, were subject to the control of the British Resident. The 
British agent was to exercise a general superintendence over the ¢ 
person of the minor Raja, and the adminictration of the a aaa 
(Mill & Wilson, History of British India, Vol IX, p 142). ` 
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friendship subsisting between the G§alior State and the British Government, 
and that no sufficient grounds or materials existed for the conclusion of a 
new treaty between them, the vakil admitted the truth of it; but he added 
that in view of the reports current in Gwalior that £ new treaty would be 
made with the British Goyernment, Baizabai was afraid of some unfavourable 
‘impression which would be made on the public mind, should no engagement of 
ahy kinä be entered into. The Resident then asked Atmaram to ascertain 
what were the “stipulations which Baizabai would wish to insert in the 
proposed treatye Accordingly, Atmaram consulted Baizabai, and held several 
discussions with the Resident on the point. From these the Resident gathered 
that the chief, if not the only, object of Baizabai in urging the conclusion 
of a new treaty between Gwalior and the British Government, was to obtain 


through the medium ‘of such an instrument, the formal recognition of her right 
to exercise the sovereignty of the Gwalior State in the character of Regent 
during her life. Subsequently, in a conference on February 10, 1828, where 
besides Resident Stewart and the acting-Resident Major Fielding, Atmaram 
and Hindurao were also present, Baizabai asserted that the maintenance of , 
her om authority for life was perfectly conformable to the usage and custom 
of Indiae She looked upon the Sindhia State as having died with the late 
Maharaja's But the assurances which the Resident had given her on his visit 
of condolence and which had been repeated in the letters of the Governor- 
General. trevived’ the sovereignty in her person! and that sovereignty she 
was* resolved to maintain. She asked the Resident how she could subit 

tto act as a subordinate part under any other person! when she “had held 
unlimited control even during the life of the late Maharaja» She added that 
if it was the intention of the Governor-General not to allow her te enjoy 


her authority for life, the Resident should communicate that decision to 


herself 'secretly! so that she could take timely measures for abdicating® the® , 
? 7 : 
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e 
sovereignty and thus 'save herself ffon the disgrace of appearing to be 


forcibly pulled down' from the position where she Had been elevated by the 
e 
British Government. In thus expressing herself in a decided marmer, Baizabai 


expected that the Resident should immediately intimate to her the decision of the 
British Government on theesubject, and declare at once whether she was to be 
the Regent for life or acts The Resident, however, expressed his inability 
to take any decision of his own on the point imnediately. He only said that 


in recognizing Baizabai as the Regent on the demise of Daulatrao Sindhia 


and als@ recommending the adoption of the present Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia, 
the British Government only planned to adjust the affairs of the state. It 
new expected that the administration of the state would be carried on according 


to the laws and usages in force among the Marathas without further interference 


by the British Government. The Resident then tried to remove from Baizabai's 
mind all agprebsaslone regarding her future status by expressing a hope that 

when the present Maharaja would arrive at years of discretion, he should = 
continue to pay every deference to her to whom he owed his elevation to the 


throne of Gwalior. But all these words of the Resident failed to set at 


ease the ‘impatient temper! of the Bai. She was very much anxious that the 
question regarding her authority for life should be decided without a moment's 


delay, and in the event of that decision being unfavourable to her, she was 


determined to abdicate immediately. |! 


. While communicating to the Governor-General the sentiments of Baizabai 


regarding her.élaim to be recognized Regent for life, Resident Stewart 


suggested that the question regarding the mutual authority of both the Regent 


and the young Maharaja should now be decided; for by leaving the question 
e 


undecided, the Resident added, a door was open for constant intrigues at the 
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present moment, and probably for a thpture between the parties in the futures 
Even at his present minor age, the Maharaja was Het of a disposition to 

° 
submit quietly to the tramels of tulelage; and Baizabai, on her part, had 
not taken care to Egra him to her stewardship. Tt was likely, therefore, 
that on the young Maharajats attaining the years of discretion, little 


unanimity would exist between him and his mother by adoption. The Resident's 


own view was that the British Government should give i ion to Baizabaits 
authority for life; because she had made the adoption a in compliance with | 
the wishes of the British Government on that subject. But the more plausible 
argument in favour of recognizing Baizabai's authority during her life the 
Resident said, was that it wuld enable the British Government to settle, 
according to its own wishes, certain objects which it had in viere? First, 
there was the question of resumption of Sindhia's possessions in the Deccan» 
The Bombay cometl had informed the Resident at Gvalior that the villages 

not’ reserved to Daulatrao Sindhia by the Treaty of Surji-Anjangaon, but which 
he had been allowed to enjoy for his life only, would lapse to the British 
Goverment consequent upon the demise of the Maharaj a1? The Sindhiats , 
Goverrment, however, claimed that some of those villages had been Daulatrao!s 
inam, isea, lands that had descended to him from generation to generation and, 
therefore, they could not be alienated. Resident Stewart also expressed his 
view ‘that it would be contrary to the spirit of the Article & of the Treaty 
of surjieinj engaon to resume all the villages. He, therefore, suggested the 
principle of limiting the British resumptions to all grants made subsequently 
W eia otot anna leaving to his family all that had descended 
to him from his ancestors by whatever tenure held. As to the remaining 


ee 
possessions of the Sindhia family in the Deccan which the British Government 
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desired to obtain permanently by meds of exchange of lands in the North or 
in lieu of money payment, the Resident hoped that Bad zaba would readily 

agree to the E E E if she was recognized by the British Government 
Regent for lite. 4 Secondly, the Resident argued, the Gwalior Contingent 
could be reorganized according to the wishes of the British Government and 

be continued, if Bal nabed was allowed to continue as Regent during her lifes 
It was contended by the Sindhia's Government that originally the Gualior 
Contingent had been formed to eradicate the Pindari Hauaa, and as that 
purpose,had already been achieved, there was no use of maintaining the said 
force at a huge coste Governor-General Amherst, in his despatch of September 17, 
1827, to the Resident, had remarked that the Contingent was useful body and 
it had rendered valuable services to both the Governments -6f the British and 
the Sindhiats during the life-time of the late Maharaja anes therefore, it 
should not be disbandede 15 Although Daulatraots pension of four lacs of 
Rupees appropriated to the payment of the Contingent lapsed to the British 
Government, on his demise, the Governor-General assured the Sindhia'ts 
Government that the expenditure of the corps wuld be brought within the 
limits of the funds assigned for its maintenance after deducting the lapsed 
Stipend of the late Maharajae Accordingly, the Resident madé some reductions 
in the expense of the corps without much diminishing its efficiency. Still, 
there remained a debt of about fourteen lacs to be paid off by the Sindhiats 
Goverment, “whe therefore, objected to this arrangement and proposed that 
the’ auciliary pa should be reduced so as to bring the expense within the 
amount strictly applicable to their payment and the funds appropriated to the 
payment of the debt be applied to that purpose only» Resident Stewart, therefore, 


eel 
suggested to Sindhiats Government another plan which proposed to reduce the 
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number of horsemen from 2000 to 40008 but in lieu of the 1000 men thus 


discharged a battalion of infantry with two guns Gas to be attached*to the 
Contingent. The Resident was of opinion that the Contingent so constituted 
would be more efficient than it was at that time, and’ the expense would be 
so far reduced as to leave a surplus applicable to the extinction of the 
debt, or at,all events fully sufficient to pay the interest of it. Lastly, 
ador important object which the British Government had in view, was to 
secure from Baizsbai a loan of a crore of Rupees ,which see had promised 

at the time when she was recognised Regent by the Governor-Generale The 
Resident informed the Governor-General that he had received so far revenues 
afiounting eighty lakhs of rupees on accoumt of the last yeare The acknowledgement 
for the receipt of the said amount was deposited by the Resident with the 
acting Resident Major Fielding to be given to the Sindhia's Government as 
soon as one or two of the accepted orders on the revenues an paid. With 
regard to the remaining twenty lacs, the Resident observed that as great 
difficulties were likely to occur in raising this amount, the loan should be 
limited to eighty lacs. Should, however, the Governor-General still demand : 
the completion of the loan to a crore, the Resident added, Baizabai would make 
every exertion to complete the amount, if her claim to the Regency for life 


was admitted by the British Government. S 


Bayley, the acting Governor-General, however, refused to recognize 
Batzabai's right to exercise the sovereignty of the Gwalior State for life 
on condition of the settlement of the points mentioned above. , The Governor- 
General desired that those questions should be settled in the usual manner 
and without any pre-condition. So far as the resumption of the Sindhiats 


possessions in the Deccan was concerned, the Governor-General informed the 
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acting-Resident Major Fielding (resilient Stewart being then on leave ) that 
the British Government was determined to enforce its just rights ovér those 
villages andlands of the Sindhia family in the Deccan which were not 
specifically exempted rot the general cession by the 8th Article of the 
Treaty of Surji-Anjangaor™’ As to the long irritating problem of the extent 
of exemption included under the said article and the controversy regarding 
ty aa aan » the Governor-General rejected Resident Stewart's principle of 
compromise that the British Government should coyfine its resumptions to i 
all grats made subseqently to the accession of Daulatrao Sindhia, and 
cncourred with the views expressed by the Bombay council that tJamgaon! 
skould be considered as a single village, ané not a Tarraf, comprehending 
many village as interpreted by the Sindhia's Government. Accordingly, the 
acting-heeident was instructed to ask the Sindhiats Government to surrender 
the lands and villages in the Deccan not specifically reserved to it by the 
Sth’ Article of the Treaty of Surji-Anjmgaon. After the resumption of those 
lands had been made, the Governor-General remarked, the questions might be 
Separately considered of the footing on which the Sindhia State was entitled | 
to hold its remaining possessions in the Deccan and whether the British 
Goverrment should attempt to obtain the cession of them to its territories 


17 


in exchange for lands of equal value in other quarters. Secondly, the 


measures of the Resident for reducing the expense of the Gwalior Contingent 

within the limits of the funds actually applicable for its maintenance, were 
approved of by oe Governor-General, who hoped that the Sindhiats Government 
would allow the Contingent to continue in its present footings With respect 


to the lran’ ‘of a crore of Rupees as promised by Baizabai, the Governor-General 
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‘ 
asked the acting=Resident to abstaingfrom pressing the Regent to complete the 


loan to the extent of one crore of Rupees and intimate her that the transaction 
was now to be considered as closed. An acknowledgement for eighty lacs of 
Rupees already paid by Wer should be prepared under tke seal and signaturé 
of the Governor-General. „Bayley, however, objected to the insertion, as 
desired by Baizabai, in fhe said acknowledgement of a sentence to the effect 

e 
tHab she was the owner of the money advanced to the British Government and 


that it should’ be paid to any person to whom she might make it overe The 


Governoy-General desired it to be omitted unless the British Government were 
pound by any expectation held out to the Bai at the time of her agreeing to 
agvance the money that such a clause would be introdugéd into the Government 
acknowledgement or unless it could. ‘be shown that the money was really her own 
and not the property of the state. In this connection, the Governor-General 
referred to the debt of fourteen lacs due by the state of Gwalior to the 
British Government on account of the expenditure of the Contingent, and 
instructed the acting-Resident to inform the Regent that as the British 
Government did not urge her to fulfil completely her promise of lending a 
crore of Rupees to it, she would agree to the Governor General's proposal 

of deducting the debt from the loan of Rupees eighty lacse Interest on the 
difference of Rupees sixty-six lacs was to be paid to ‘the Regent in future. 
After this arrangement had been made, the Governor-General said, the loan 
transaction should be considered to revert to the footing originally 
contemplated, viz. the Regent should appropriate funds for the liquidation 


r 
of the debt to be incurred by the Sindhiats Government on account of the 


expenditure of the Contingent. 18 ° 


eee 
With regard to the claim advanced by Baizabai to be acknowledged as 
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Regent of the State of Gwalior for her life-time Bayley informed the 
acting-Resident that the sentiments of the Governor-General-in-Council were 
entirely adverse to i compliance with the Bai's views in this respect, 

She should be 'distinetly reminded of the fact that the British Government 
had never professed to regulate the Gwalior succession or to dictate any 


particular arrangement or form of Government! subsequent to the demise of 
ees Daulatrao Sindhia. In recognising Baizabaits elevation to the 
office of the Regent, the British Government only acted sean tthe principle | 
of acknowledging what existed!, as the Bai had actually assumed the powers 
and functions of the Regent before she was formally recognised as such by 
he Governor-General. Moreover, in giving recognition to her, the British 
Government acted in consonance with the wishes of the great majority" s if 
not all, of the leading and influential chiefs of Gwalior, The adoption of 
an heir to os throne of Gwalior, too, could not be Sons ideved in any sense 
a measure of the British Government, although the opinion of the Governor- 
General had been expressed in favour of it from the belief that the popular 
voice among the Marathas urgently demanded a recourse to that measure. 

Long before the sentiment of the Governor-General on the propriety of the 
adoption was communicated to the Regent, arrangements had already been 

made for bringing from the Deccan five boys from among whom an heir to the 


e 


throne was to be chosen. Afterwards, a doubt arose in the mind of the 


Regent whether the youth to be selected should be her own relation at 
Kolhapur or one ‘of those who had arrived from the Deccan, It was at this 
moment, that ‘ths British Government expressed its opinion in ‘favour of 
Jankojirao's adoption. It was obvious, therefore, that Baizabad would have 
made an adoption even if the British Government did not intervene Unis 


matter. As to the Resident's argument that the interests of the British 
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Government would be best served by fecognising Baizabai's regency for life, 
the Governor-General observed that when the young "Maharaja would attain 

the years of diseretdon » he might not recognise the privileges granted to 

the British by the Resente Even if it could be show! that any material 
advantages would result to the British Government from a state of things in 
which there would be two Sovereign authorities, the Governor-General added, 
that consideration, would not warrant the British Government's encouraging 
and supporting the Bai, in an attempt to usurp the sovereignty of the state, — 
contrary to law and right. Taking into account all these facets of the 
problem of the mutual authority of both the Regent and the young Maharaja, 
Lerd Amherst observed that the best course of policy for the British Government 
to pursue in such a case would be 'simply to acquiesce in an arrangement which 


the chiefs and people of the country think proper to submit to! gh 


° . 
When Major Fielding communicated to Baizabai the Governor-General's 
views that there were not enough materials for the conclusion of any new 
treaty between Gwalior and ths British Government, and that the questions 
regarding the Deccan, ths Contingent and the loan should be settled in the # 
manner proposed by the Governor-General, she informed the acting-Resident 
that she had no idea of opposing the wishes of the British Government in 
anything, that the debt might be deducted from the loan and the arrangements 
for the Comtingent continued as at present. But she believed in the cautions 
good sense and moderate views of the British Government that the latter would 
not insist on-the resumption of the village in the Deccan which the late 
Maharaja had been allowed to enjoy during his life, When, Honorer ; the 


acting-Resident informed her of the intention of the British Government to 
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exert its rights by treaty and congfst over those villages,’ Baizabai handed 
over to Fielding the orders for the surrender of those villages to the 


pits 21 
British Government, 


Though Baizabaf had accepted calmly the British Government's refusal 
to recognise her Apon for life, she was determined to keep in her own 
hangs the l8ver of the State by relegating the young Maharaja to the background. 
This was evident from the manner in which the order for the surrender of the 
Deccan villages was prepared. At first it was made out in the name of the ° 
Maharaja Jankdjirao Sindhia, But as there were some errors in the enumeratzon 
of the villages in it, the acting-Kesident returned the order to the Sindhia's 
Government, In the second order, the errors were corrected, but Baizabai 
had given orders that the Maharaja!s name should be struck oub and her own 
substi tited.<* The breach between the young Maharaja and the Regent widened 
by the death of the Maharajats wife, the grand daughter of Baizabai, which 
seared on February 22, 1829.7 The Maratha chiefs desired that the 
Maharaja should now espouse the elder sister of his deceased wife, who was 
still un-married. This, they hoped, would continue the sovereignty of the 1 
state in a descendant of the late Maharaja and would give the present Maharaja 
an additional degree of personal security by the renewed connection between 
him and the Regent.” Baizabai, however, seemed averse to marrying her 
grand-daughter fo Jankoj irao.” Her attitude towards him also changed. For 
some time after the death of his wife, the Bai treated him with more personal 
kindness; butter kindness and grief wore off as days passed by and his 


condition became little better than that of a prisoner. He was never allowed 
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to appear in the Darbar, or to go out for recreation, He was seldom admitted 


to the Bai's presence and his education continued to be totally neglected, © 


While the acting Governor-Gene ral Bayley apprised Baizabai of the 
British Government's disapproval of her claim to be recognised Regent for 
life, he expressed a hope that she would pursue a line of conduct conformable 
ta the good ‘relataon between the Regent and the young Maharaja. But it was 
not an easy task to make Baizabai comply with the pious wishes of the British 


Government, For the acting-Resident the task was to persuade the Bai to 


treat the young prince with commisseration and to impart to the latter an 
education and habits that would enable him to bear the burden of the state 
in future. The Governor-General asked Fielding to make these observations 
tin the spirit of friendly counsel! and to avoid carefully ‘every appearance 


27 These 


of dictation Or authoritative interference in domestic concerns!. 
instructaons had been issued in March 1828; but, for long one year, the 
acting-Resident did not communicate these sentiments of the Governor-General 
to the Regent. He had been looking out for tan opportunity of remonstrating' 
with her. ® this he got when the British Government took exception to the ' 
unusual delay made by the Gwalior Government in sending replies to the 
complimentary letter addressed to it by the new-Governor-General lord William 
Bentinck on his assumption of the charge of the Supreme Government in India. 
Bentinck adfireseed a letter to the acting-Hesident directing him to observe 

to the Regent that the whole affair had been allowed to languish owing to 
neglect and waht of courtesy on her part thus violating all diplomatic norms. 
The acting~Resident was also instructed to state to the Regent that royal seals 


should be prepared without delay for the young Maharaja as the’ acknowledged 
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Successor to the throne of Gwalior. 


D 


When Fielding wished to commmicate 
to the Regent 'in private! the contents of the Governor-General's letter 
regarding the Maharaja's seals and the complimentary letter addressed to the 
Gwalior Government by Bentinck on his assumption of Governor-Generalship in 
India, Baizabai readily fesponded to his wishes. On August 19, 1829, the 
acting-Resigent had an interview with her. Baizabai sat behind the screen 

ve 
and said that she had no objection to listen to the acting-Resident tete-a—tete 


what he said, but that she could not reply to him, and, therefore, the . 
conversation should pass through Atmaram. To this the acting-Resident did 
not object. Before making any reference to the above letter, Fielding 
explained to the Regent those portions of Lord Amherst's letter of March 14, 
1828, which contained the replies of the British Government to the Baits 
request to ne acknowledged as Regent for her life, and pointed out 'the 
futility of any expectation of the establishment of her hanis for life 
through the influence or authority of the British Government! 0 He then 
held ta little discussion! on the letter of the present Governor-General for 
which he had sought the interview. The Regent regretted the delay made by , 
her in answering the complimentary letter of the Governor-General on his 
assumption of the charge of the Indian administration, As regards the non- 
preparation of a seal for the young Maharaja, Atmaram observed that it had 
not been thought safe or proper to have new seals in consequence of the 
intrigues PEE on by one Sayyed Immam at Agra and Delhi at the beginning 
of the last year. Fielding, however, argued that the said intrigues which 
had been carried on by so obscure a personage as Sayyaed Immam and, which had 


occurred upwards of a year ago, could not be considered as a sufficient excuse 
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for the non-preparation of the seal for the young Maharaja. ° The acting- 
Resident then commmicated to her Lord Amherst's advice regarding her treatment 
of the young Maharaja and pointed out 'in pretty strong terms! that her 
treatment of the young Maharaja was very harsh and sih treatment was 
‘derogatory to her own character! and ‘offensive to the feelings of everybody 
at Gwalior!. The acting-Resident felt convinced that such action on the part 


ee 
of the Regent, would be highly disapproved by the Governor-General-in-Council. 


31 


However, Colonel Fieldings remonstrance in his private capacity on s 
the Regentts Conduct to the young Maharaja did not produce the desired effect. 
Occasionally, the boy was given permission to amuse himself on the roof of the 
palace by flying kites, and by way of giving him an education befitting his 
high station the Regent had him taught 'to sing'. From all these it appeared 
to the acting-Resident that the Bai's determination was to,keep the young 
Maharaja in the background and 'make a cypher of him as much as possible', 
Fielding apprehended that the adopted heir to the House of Sindhia might some 
day fall a vactim to the Regent's jealousy and love of power, if no measures 
were taken to awaken in her mind, a sense of the duties which she owed to 
the future ruler of the state and repressitative of her deceased husband, 

The Britash Government should also manifest an interest in the fate of the 
young Maharaja; and the acting-Resident believed that the proper treatment 

of the boyeby the Regent could be obtained from 'a strong and perhaps a 

public remonstrance in the name of the Governor-General! 2 $ Such remonstrances, 
the acting-Resident added, would be in conformity to the wishes of the chiefs 
and people at Gwalior, who expected that the British Government, by virtue of 
its ‘universally acknowledged political supremacy' and of the „trust reposed in 


aa 
it for looking into the affairs of the state, under the late Maharajats dying 
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declaration, would interfere to the*extent at least of offering friendly 


counsel to the Bai. These chefs and people woul themselves have asserted 
their own right to restrain and guide her conduct had they not been prevented 
by the impression that" the Regency possessed the countenance and support of 
the British.” 3 In order to fix the Governor-General to the determination 

of making a public remonstrance to the Bai and make its languages more 
forceful » Fielding tried to estrange him from the Regent. The acting Resident 
said that she had never evinced a cheerful compliance with a request or 
recommendation of the British Government, ‘It is far from improbable, 
therefore, that a remonstrance even from the Governor-General on the Subject 
Qf her treatment of the Maharaja would not be properly attended to and it 
would of course be proper to determine beforehand whether his Lordship~in- 
council would submit to a want of compliance on her part or be prepared to 
enforce it! 7h f g 


Governor-General Bentinck agreed with Fielding that the conduct 
pursued by Baizabai towards Jankoji Sindhia was discreditable to her om 
reputation and opposed to the wishes of the chiefs and people at Gwalior; - 
and that, in completely neglecting his education, the Regent failed in the 
discharge of a solemn and essential obligation of her station. The Governor- 
General added that the British Government could not contemplate such a 
state of things with indifference, for, 'in the peculiar circumstances of 
the Gwalior administration and the actual state of our power in India the 
maintenance of silence on the occasion might not unreas onably be construed 
by all parties into acquiescences! ? 5 The Supreme Authority in Calcutta 


hd 
therefore decided to adopt the acting Resident's suggestion that a 
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reino ane should be addressed inthe name of the Governor-General to the 
Regent in this tdelicate matter!, Accordingly, on October 6 » 1829, the 
Governor-General deste a letter to the Regent, alluding generally to the 
dissatisfaction created by the course of policy she Mad been pursuing towards 
the young Maharaja. In eonformity with the evident wish of the chiefs and 
people over whom she ruled as the Regent, and the indisputable interests 

of the state of Gwalior, the Governor-General urged her t'in friendly, but 


unreserved language' to adopt a worthier and ‘more becoming line of conduct! n 
towardg the young Maharaj as” All these principal topics had been briefly 
touched upon by the Governor-General in his letter and he asked the acting- 
Resident to hold a suitable discourse with the Bai enlarging upon and 
enforcing those points at the time of delivering the letter,” Accordingly, 
at a personal interview with the Bai, Col. Fielding disa the contents 
of the Governor-General's letter and told her that if she had a mind to 
contradict the propositions contained in that letter, she should state her 
arguments in writing. At this Baizabai submitted to the acting-Resadent a 
memorandum of seven Articles. In the first Article, the Bai said that she 
had been prevented from affixing the young Maharaja's name in the seals 
from apprehension of intrigues. In the second Article she confessed that 
the Maharaja was not allowed to move freely lest he should be led astray 

by evil Soue Tisia ; and, therefore, by the third and fourth Articles she 
proposed os take written engagement from the relataons of the Maharaja's 
family and from the Ministers as well pledging their fidelity to her and 
exercising sobering counsel on the impressionable Maharaja. In the fifth 


place, the Bai desired that all inam and other grants made by her should be 


countersigned by the Resident as a pledge that they should be irrewetable. 
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The sixth Article said that though Mesident Stewart had engaged to procure 


for her within a month a new treaty with the British Government and an 
acknowledgement for the eighty lac loan lent by her to it, neither promise 
had yet been fulfilled!” Lastly, the Bai requested that the British Government 
would recognise her a3 Regent during her life, She also submitted a draft 


of the answer which she “expected to receive from Governor-General on the 


38 


above propositions. Fielding forwarded to the Governor-General both the 


papers unaccompanied by any remark of his own. Resident “Stewart » however, 
(who resumed has duty at Gwalior after the te of leave), frankly 
expressed his views to the Governor-General relative to the course of policy 
to be adopted in the present delicate situation arising out of Baizabaits 
claim to be recognised Regent for life and her ill-treatment of the young 
Maharaja. The Resident did not think it politic to remove the Baz forcibly 
from the Regency » but suggested the adoption of such measures by the British 
Government as duia induce her to resign voluntarily. In the first place, 
the British Government should make a public declaration that it would not 
regard as valid any public instrument of the Gwalior State which was not 
authenticated by the Maharaja's coun Such a public declaration, the 
Resident conceived, would shake the power of the Bai, to its basis and the 
intimation to her of such intention on the part of the Government would 
compel her to admınister Sindhia Government in the name of the young Maharaja. 
Secondly, the Resident believed that the establishment of a free and 
unreserved intercourse between the Resident at Gwalior and the young Maharaja 
would prove a T and perhaps efficient check to any illetreatment of 
the Maharaja by the Bai. Should the Bai refuse her assent to the establishment 


of such an intercourse with the boy that would betray her alleged ill-treatment 


wi 


i 
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with any measure which the Governor? Gene ral might adopt to’ protect the 
young Maharaja from the fury of the Regent.” 7 j ° 


e 
Baizabai's reiteratzon of her claim to be recognised Regent for life 
brought forth from the Governor-General a strong remonstrance, He instructed 
Resident Stewart to deciare at the court of Gwalior that the Bai having 
adgpted Jafikoji as heir to the musnad of Gwalior and the validity of that 
adoption having been acknowledged and sanctioned by the woice of all parties 
of the country, the young Maharaja was entitled*by right to assume reins 
of Government’ on the expiration of his minority. The British Government, 
therefore, could not lend its countenance and support to a different 
arrangement involving the maintenance of the Bai or any other person in the 
exercise of sovereign power for life without a manifest violetion of the 
proper and necognized usage of Hindu states, As far as personal considerations 


were concerned, the Governor General added, the Britash Government would have 


no motive for adopting on the present occasion any other course than that 
which law and justice equally prescribed. The disposition and character of the 
Bai, especially after her elevation to the office of the Regent, had certainly 
not generated such confidence as to induce the people or the Company's 
Government to desire that her authority should continue beyond any reasonable 
length of time. Even assuming that the kind treatment of the young Maharaja 
would probably be better secured by conceding the point, The Governor General 
was nob prepared to make such a sacrifice of principle for the attainment of 
that object even if other more legitimate means should fail in effecting 

that desired amprovement in his condition. The Governor General agreed with 


Resident Stewart that Sindhia's Government should be administered in the young 
—_ 


Maharaja's name and public documents of importance authenticated with his seal. 
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The Governor-General also accepted the view of the Resident ‘that the Maharaja 
Should be treated with respect and kindness and that he should receive proper 
education. koconuniy the Governor General authorised the Resident 'to 
declare in the first instance privately to the Bai anti eventually publicly! 
that the British Government would not recognise as valid any public instrument 
of the Gwalior State which was not authenticated by the Maharajats seal. In 
the second place, the Governor-General desired that 'a free and unreserved 
intercourse! should be established between the Resident and the young Maharaja 
which would prove ta powerful and perhaps a sufficient check upon any 
ill-usage! of the latter. It was anticipated that on knowing the inflexible 
reluctance of the British Government in advocating her cause for retaining 
the supreme power of the state for life, and the moral determination of the 
Company to secure the rights of the young Maharaja, Baizabai might take 


. . 
steps to retire from the Regency. In that case the Governor-General advised 


the Resident not to dissuade her from taking such a step, S 


On June 12, 1830, Resident Stewart conveyed to Baizabai the sentiments 
of the Governor-General regarding her treatment of the young Maharaja and ° 
demanded that she should, within a reasonable period, give a distinct and 
final reply to the two following propositions. First, whether she should 
adopt the seal of the Maharaja and administer the government in his name; 
and, seconaly, yhether she would allow a free and unreserved intercourse 
between the Resident and the Maharaja, Although Baizabai was not opposed 
to a free intercourse between the Resident and the Maharaja, she objected 
to the adoption of the Maharaja's seal. The Resident then prepared a 
Proclamation which said that for sometime past, the Regent had aavan a 


e — 


claim to the actual sovereignty of the state during her life. In conformity 
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with this design she had declined nc&withstanding the repeated remonstrances 


of the British Government to administer affairs ofe the Sindhia's state under 
the name of the young’ Maharaja or to attach his seal to any of the public 
letters or documents of*the Government. She had, morgover, with the same 
view allowed the Moharaq to be treated with neglect and disrespect and had 
avowed her intention of not giving him an education to qualify him for the 
exercise of that authority which she meant to retain in her own hands, Under 
these circumstances » the Proclamation further said, the British Government 
deemed at necessary and proper to declare publicly in the first place that 
it considered the claim set up by Baizabai to be no less contrary to law and 
justice than it was at variance with Hindu customs and usage. Secondly, the 
British Government recognised Jankojirao alone as a sovereign of Sindhia 
State; and lastly, it would regard as null and void all publi documents and 
sanads which were not issued in his name and sealed with his seal. This 
Proclamation the Resident proposed to publish in the event of Baizabai's 
non-compliance with the demands of the British Government viz., adoption of 
the Maharaja's seal and allowing the Resident to have a free and unreserved 
intercourse with the Maharaja. This, the Resident informed Baizabai should’ 
be taken by her as a \warning! . Immediately after his conversation with the 
Bai, the Resident sought a 'private interview! with the Maharaja in order to 
ascertain the nature of has ill-treatment by the Bai. This interview with 
the Maharaja was sought suddenly by the Resident so that there would have 
tno tampering! with the boy, nor tany intimidation used'. But the Maharaja 
did not make ‘ony complaint to the Resident regarding his ill-treatment by 


the Regent. 'It was evidently not from diffidence that he did not speak out, 


41 


if he had any cause of complaint, for there was no diffidence in his manner'. 


On the contry, the Resident thought, there was ‘occasionally something like 
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petulance in his mode of expressing bimself', Nor did he show any lack of 


confidence in the Resident as he must have been aware of unpleasant discussions 
that had been so long carried on with the Bai on his account. Moreover, the 
readiness with which thé Bai assented to the Resident's request for a private 
interview with the iaia might have been prompted by the Bai's self- 
confidence that she was not in any way instrumental in the ill-treatment of 


the boy. The Resident, therefore, drew the conclusion that the young Maharaja, 


who was textremely forward and intelligent for his years r, did not conceive 


himself to be ill-treated in not having the authority ın his own hands iip 


After the Resident had assumed a threatening attitude, the Regent gave 
her assent to the Resident's proposal regarding the adoption of the seal. 
Not being undismayed the Regent wanted that on the day the seal of the 
Maharaja was,to be adopted the Resident should attend the Darbar and state 
publicly that this circumstance did not affect the rights of Baizabai as 
Regent waich situation she would continue to hold until the Maharaja reached 
the years of discretion. Soon, however, the Bai resented the concessions 
she had made and she again tried *to obtain the sanction of the British . 
Government to her obtaining power for life. She sent to the Resident through 
Atmaram the draft of a letter to be written to her by the Governor-General 
in which her authority for life was recognised, Resident Stewart, however, 
declined tyansmitting it. Baizabai also prescribed the terms in winch the 
Resident should express himself at the Darbar on the day on which the 
Maharajats seal was to be adopted: that the seal of the Maharaja should be 
adopted merely for the sake of formality; that the power and authority of 
Baizabai remained in full force; that all should be obedient to her orders; 


and that those who did not obey her should be punished, But the Resident 


aos 


distinctly informed the Bai that if l attended, on the occasion and was 
called on to speak, he should use the words agreed on at interview viz., 
"that the adoption of the seal did not affect her powers as Regent, which 
would continue until tife Maharaja reached the years of discretion." At this 
the Bai proposed Gat the Resident should express only the first part of the 
sentence, that was that ‘he should state generally that the adoption of seal 
did not affect the Bai's powers as Regent, without adverting to the period 
when those powers would cease. This also the Resident declined but he said 
that the Bai might » if she thought fit, go through the ceremony of being l 
called upon to say anything on the subject, or indeed without the Resident's 
43 


attendance at the Darbar on the occasion. Thus suggestion was accepted by 
the Bai. On June 27, 1830, when the adoption of the Maharaja's seal was 


publicly announced at the Darbar, the Resident abstained from the ceremony. 


° . 

Tms, though the Bai adopted the Maharaja's seal, the question regarding 
mutual authority of both the Regent and the young Maharaja was left undecided, 
This naturally led to the speculation among the chiefs at Gwalior as to the 
next course of action to be adopted by the British Government. Those who were 
opposed to the Bai's rule tried to sound the new Resident Cavendish, From 
their very approach to the subject, the Resident found that they desired the 
British Government to acknowledge the Maharaja as the real ruler of the 
state when,he would arrive at the years of discretion. The Resident preserved 
silence as he had not received any instruction on the subject, He, however, 
stated his views to the Governor-General that if the British Government did 
not intend to interfere to settle the question of the mutual authority of both 
the Bai and the Maharaja, it should, cautiously and by degrees = explain itself 
with the view of setting all matters at rest; for silence on the part of the 


British Government, the Resident apprehended, might occaston anarchy and 
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confusion and keep up the spirit and hopes of a party looking with anxiety 
to the period when the British should interpose for the removal of the Bai 
to make way for the jehapagati accession.“ Governor-General Bentinck, 
however, Saw no inmediate necessity for mooting the question, viz., what 
course the British Government would pursue upon the Maharajats coming to 
years of majority. Presumably he also felt no urge to assert the Maharajats 
caim to the authority and the power of the state, Moreover, while matters 
proceeded peaceably under the existing administration P the Governor-General 
felt no, compulsion for any interference, and the premature agitation of 
questions of possible occurrence as referred to by the Resident would only 
have tthe tendency to unsettle men's minds and encourage mischievous 


145 


intrigues 


The Makaraja felt sore at the manners in which the British Government 
left the question of the mutual authority of the Bai and himself to be decided 
by itself, In October, 1832, he managed to escape from the palace and sought 
refuge with the Resident asserting that he did not consider his life safe from 
the insolence of his guards and from the machination of the Bai, With some: 
difficulty the Resident effected a reconciliation between the Bai and the 
Maharaja, and succeedéd in persuading the latter to return to the palace. 

In December: of the same year, when Governor-General Bentinck visited Gwalior, 
the Maharaja met him and gave vent to his feelings against the Bai on the 
ground of her ill-treatment of him and the design she entertained of adopting 
a relative of-Her own as the successor to the throne of Sindhia to his 
exclusion. He represented that he was grown up and possessed capacity to 
assume the reins of the Government. He, therefore, urged the Goyepaore enen. 


to place him at once on the musnad which he claimed as the adopted successor 
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of Daulatrao Sindhia and acknowledged as such by “the Company's Government” 
Lord Bentinck tried to settle the conflicting claims between the Regent 
and the yomg Maharaja with reference to two points, vig; the rights of 
e 

Jankojirao Sindhiag and the obligations of the British Government, The 
Governor-General admitted that Jankoji undoubtedly possessed the same right 
of succession to the Gwalior Raj as he would have possessed had he been the 
Teom begotten son of Daulatrao Sindhia, and that as he had attained the 

age required by Hindu lav and usage to perfecte that right, his claim to the. 
full powers of the state should be recognised., With regard to tne obligation 
of the Company's Government to interfere on behalf of the Maharaja to enforce 
“his claim to the musnad of Gwalior, the Governor-General admitted that the 
Company's Government had urged the propriety of an adoption, that it approved 
and sanctigned the adbption of Janfojirao and that it urged the Regent to use 
the seal of the Maharaja in all public Ceia: "So far", seid the 
Governor-General, twe decidedly interfered, but this was an interference 
exercised exclusively for the good of the country and according to what we 
conceived to be the wishes of the people ui47 The Governor -General found ah 
additional reason for this interference in the dying declsration of Daulatrao 
Sindhia who had begged that the Company's Government would do what it deemed 
adyisable, Therefore, it had interfered so far as to take measures for 
preserving 'the integrity of the raj and preventing the evils of a disputed 
succession!, But it was now tby no means clear! to the Governor-General that 
in interfering in the present case of settling the conflicting claims of the 
Regent and the Maharaja, the Company's Government would be acting in unison 

. 

with the wishes or in furtherance of the benefit of the people, Maharaja 
Senkojirao Sindhia, 'though clever lad, was violent and very little fit to be 


trusted with tthe reins of Government', Indeed, as the Governor-General 
a 


confessed, the adoption of the boy sas 1an unluckly interference! on, P n 
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of the Company's Governnent.48 The ee rule, on the other hand, was 

far more beneficial to the people and to the state*as a whole, "The country", 
the Governor-General recorded in his minute of February 22, 1833, "seemed 
prosperous and flourishing, the rule of the Bai firm,.able, and for a native 
admine tration just anao far I could ascertain there was not even an 
inconsiderable party opposed to her interests", Therefore, so long as 
Bai¥abai ruled to the content of her subjects and to the satisfaction of the 
Company's Government, the Governor-General could not find any justification 
for British interference to effect a change in the head of affairs at Gwalior. 
He, therefore, decided to leave the question of the two conflicting claims 
between the Maharaja and the Bai 'to the country to decade 47 For the present, 
however, the Governor-General hoped by persuasive eloquence to both parties 
to avoid any disturbance, He told the Maharaja that the British Government 
would not interfere to place him in full powers but that the Regent would not 
be allowed to adopt anyone else to his supersession, provided he conducted 
himself in conformity to her wishes and abstained from usurping power by 
overthrowing her trammels before the time arrived for his being elevated to 


the government of the state, In a separate conference with Baizabai, the 


Governor-General asked her to treat the young Maharaja with kindness and not 


50 


to cherish any harsh or resentful feelings towards him. The Governor-General 


was, however, not very sanguine whether the peace between the parties could 


thus be preserved for longe 'A storm seemed to threaten'?' remarked the 
Governor-Generale 
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CHAPTER - V ss 


THE CIVIL WAR, 1833 : FALL OF BAIZABAT 


In the summer of 1833 there was a widespread rumour at Gwalior that 
Baizabai's rule would sobn come to an end. Since her assumption of the office 
of the Regent, there had been a persistent opposition to her rule by a section 
of ba Sindhiats prominent chiefs. The Bai was determined to reform the 
Government, and to augment the revenue of the state. The farmers of the 
distriets had. been asked to increase their payments or to give up their 
leases; some of them were removed and their districts given over in amini 
to one Shah Abul Hussain, who had risen to Baits favour. Gangadhar Appa, 
the manager of Mandasore and the adjoining tracts, was seized for having 
made wealth allegedly by illegal means and made to dis gorge a part of it.! 

In 1829 Baizabai appointed as her finance minister Raoji Trimbak. He had 
betn trained by Tantia Jog, a famous diplomat of Indore who had ably served 
the Holkar's Government for sometime. When appointed by Baizabai as her 
minister, he exhibited his skill, as a revenue administrator. But the banking 
group headed by Maniram refused to advance money to the Gwalior Government 
on the revenue assignments as they regarded Raoji Trimbak as an interloper 
from another court and viewed the measures introduced by the new finance 
wiata as prejudicial to the interests of the money lenders.” Again, a 
section of the “esas chiefs at Gwalior, including the Bai's brother 
Hindurao, was opposed to the continuance of the Regency as she appointed her 


favourites to the high offices of the state to the exclusion of the senior 


1 For. Pol. Cons. 13 September 1828, Now 46. 
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and respectable chiefs of the state. In 1829 Hindurao had 4 quarrel” with 


Baizabai over this issue, and since then both the “brother and the gister had 
been cold to each P In 1831, several plans were made to overthrow the 
rule of the Bai and place the Maharaja in full power ’of the state. These 
plans proposed by RamraoePhalke, the Commandant of Sindhiats paga Horse, 
were presented to Resident Major Low through Mir Ahmed Ali and Mir Salamat 
Ali, vakils from the Raja of Jhansi.* Mir Ahmed told the Resident that 


Ramrao and several other prominent chiefs were extremely disgusted at the 
state of things at Gwalior, that they disliked being governed by a woman who 


3 One day at the darbar Baizabai's favourite servant Itu Paolia sat 
behind Bapu Patel, a respectable person and a dependant of Hindurao. 
Itu said something which gave offence to Bapu and the latter half 
drew his sword and said to him "you blackeguard, shoe carrier, how 
do you dare to joke with me? I will cut you in two". Hindurao!s 
intervention put an end to the matter, but Itu Paolia, complained to 
the Bai, who ordered Hindurao to send Bapu Patil away to the Deccan. 
Soon after this Hindurao went to Gohad. On his return he went ons 

- day to the palace at the time when the chiefs were present paying their 
obeisance to the Regent. He ordered everybody out except Raoji and 
and then charged Baizabai alleging that she was bringing ruin and 
disgrace both on the state and herself by lavishing all her favour and 
confidence on ta parcel of .rascally backeguards!. He added that no . 
respectable person could stay at the Court under such circumstances, 
and that if she went on in the same way he should be obliged to go 
away to some place ten or twelve coss off. Hindurao then went to the 
public darbar where he repeated the same kind of language for sometime 
and then went home. After this incident Hinduyao, though he had not 

* ceased going to the darbar, did not hold any communication with the 
Bai. , 
(For. Pol. Cons. 10 July 1829, No. 39, Para 3). 

4 It was not an uncommon practice at Indian courts where there were 

two parties in the palace, for vakils from other states to make 
communications to the Resident from opposite parties, 
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was both tyrannical by nature and he. and that they feared that the Bai 

and her Malwa minister Raoji Trimbak would soon ruin the state, Thp disgruntled 
chiefs, therefore, had urged Ramrao to take the lead in effecting a 'revolution! 
by confining the Bai to her own house and placing their own natural sovereign 
in full power aided by such ministers as the British Government might nominate. 
A very large sum of money was due to Ramrao for the pay of the Paga Horse, 

atid this was to be the excuse for one of his principal adherents to proceed 
with some of his followers to that part of the palace inhabited by Baizabai. — 
They were to make a great clamour for a settlement of their arrears and thus 
engage the attention of the Bai and her minister, while Ramrao himself and 
other chiefs were to surround the separate building where the Maharaja lived 
and to carry him off on horseback to the Residency. There the Maharaja would 
himself tell the Resident all his grievances and would ask him to appoint any 
minister the Resident pleased. The Jhansi vakil assured the Resident that 
there would be no general disturbance and that the whole matter would be 
completed in a few hours with the support of the Resident who could be relied 
upon as the accredited representative of the British Government to put a stop 


to the state of things at the Darbar which threatened the ruin of Sindhiats 


dominions e 


. Besides the above scheme, another had been thought of by the conspirators, 
It was to effect a revolution without the Resident's assistance in the event 
of Resident refusing it. However, this second plan was not matured as it might 


cause much bloodshed which the chiefs wished to avoid. ° 


The Resident told the Jhansi vakils that the schemes of effecting a 
revolution at Gwalior had his 'decided disapprobation in totot. If Ramrao 


were to carry off the Maharaja from his palace in the manner he -had proposed 
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an bring him in the Residency, the ee would conceive sthe act to be 

a most unworthy one, and to be entirely that of Rahrao himself, for, objects 
of his own. Under the circumstances, the Resident would not receive either 
the one or the other at’the Residency. When Mir Ahmed Ali asked Resident 
Low whether the British Government did not wish the Maharaja to be better 
treated, he replied that the British Government had no wishes on the subject 
one "way or tke other, for the Resident was confident that the Maharaja was 
not ill-treated, At this the vakil remarked that the Resident was mistaken — 
in his view, and the former deemed it useless to discuss the subject any 
further as he found the Resident determined not to favour the Maharaja or 


the chiefs.” 


Matters came to a head after Bentinck's visit at Gwalior, Reports were 
circulated by Baizabaits supporters that she had received full authority from 
the Governor-Gene ral to act towards the Maharaja according to her pleasure, 
if he did not conduct himself to her satisfaction. The Bai's position was, 
however, Somewhat weakened by the death of Raoji Trimbak in January 1833 and 
that of her private and confident’ servant Bhim in the month of May of the sahe 
year. All the chiefs hostile to Bai's rule, and having different objects to 
achieve at the court demanded that as the Maharaja would be attaining within 
a few months the age of maturity, arrangements should be made for terminating 
the Regency, and plecing the Maharaja at the head of the Government.© These 
demands and counteredemands by both the parties strained the relations between 
the Regent and, the Maharaja so much that they invited Resident Cavendish to 
Settle their differences. They proposed to the Resident an arrangement whereby 
the Maharaja was to receive a separate jahgir from the Bai on the British 


Government becoming guarantee for the quiet and submissive conduct of the 
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Maharaja during the lifetime of the Ae. Until the Governos-Generalts assent 
to this arrangement could be secured, both the Bai and the Maharaja were to 
remain at peace, Imnediately, however, after Resident's departure from the 
palace, the Bai put restraints upon the Maharaja's movement. ‘The rumour also 
went out that the Resident had received four or five lacs of rupees from the 
Bai in return for which he had given his consent to this proceeding of the 
Regent. he Maharajats detention caused agitation in the capital and Baizabai, 
put in a critical position, once again invited the Resident to the court for 
consultation. i Cavendish, however, expressed his inability to pay a visit to 
the Regent as long as the Maharaja was in a state of confinement. At the 

same time, however, the Resident advised the Bai to reconcile herself to her 
brother Hindurao, who was regarded as the principal conspirator against her 
rule, and thus to frustrate all attempts at overthrowing her regime. Accordingly, 
Baizabai held a long private conference with Hindurao and it was through his 
efforts that the Maharaja was reconciled to the Bai. On June 13, 1833, the 
Maharaja appeared in the public Darbar at the request of Hindurao to show 
that he was not in a state of confinement.” On June 21, Resident Cavendish 
accompanied by his assistant Lt. Ross visited the Darbar to ascertain ‘tiather 
the Maharaja had any intention or plot against the Baits authority, and both 


of them were ‘fully satisfied! of the Maharajats resolve against her power. 


The Bai held the view that what had now commenced would end in a 
disturbance and, therefore, she repeatedly urged the Resident for advice. 
Cavendish told, her that there was no reason or necessity to consult him, for 
her authority was saiuouledsed as supreme. The British Government, the 
Resident said, was merely pledged for the Maharaja's succession after the 


Regent and for his life and liberty, provided he conducted himself quietly and 
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peaceably. When the Bai told that tib maharaja had been conspiring against 
her authority and asked what was to be done, the Resident replied that if 

the Bai was convinced ‘of the Maharajats duplicity, she might act as he pleased 
and that she noed not consult the Resident or wait for advice or instructions 
fron the British Government for the reply would inevitably be 'you are Malik, 
The Resident only requested her that she would not say publicly that the 
British Government or the Resident had recommended the measures which she 
desired to adopt to crush real or imaginary conspiracies.° Baizabai, however, 
repeated that she would not act without special instructions or advice either ` 
fron the British Government or the Resident, and she endeavoured in many ways 
to elicit some counsel from the Resident for the Maharajats detention under 
restraint or a guarantee for his conduct, if allowed to go and travel whenever 
he pleased. The Resident, however, expressed his inability to’offer any 
advice on this matter and told the Bai that in the internal’ administration of 
Gwalior and its court the Resident had no authority whatsoever. He repeated 
that the Bai was the Malik and that she could act as he pleased; she had 
confined the Maharaja and could confine him again if she thought it proper. 
"You have", the Resident told the Bai » "full authority in all such matters, i 
I neither recommend nor condemn such a measure and my only wish is that the 
camp (Gwalior Government) should understand the policy of the British 
Government. i The Regent, still urged the Resident to repeat to the Maharaja 
the advices" given to him by Governor-General Bentinck during the latterts 
visit to Gwalior. In order to satisfy the Bai, the Resident agreed to do as 
desired by her’ in the presence of four persons to be selected by her. But the 
Maharaja was opposed to the presence of any of the Baits nominee, during the 
conversation between him and the Resident, because such had never been the 


custom. The Maharaja, however, asked Cavendish to communicate the Bai in 
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writing the advices to be given to nia by the Resident. Them the Resident 
told the Maharaja that he should be grateful to thé Bai for having been adopted 
and placed on the ibron by her and that he should be obedient and respectful 
towards her as had been fully explained to him by the Governor-General during 
the latter's visit to. Gwalior. The Resident also advised the Maharaja not 

to believe those persons who had told him that as the British Government had 
placed him i dag eas 4b paula: pave a Gate the BeLah Government, 
the Resident said » had promised the succession to the Maharaja after the Bai 
and would strictly adhere to this promise, no the Maharaja raised 
conspiracies or disturbances and failed Le attempt, the Bai had full power 
ang authority to adopt necessary measures according to her will and pleasure, 

To this the Maharaja replied that he perfectly understood what the Resident 

had stated, and that he had never in any way failed and never would fail in 
obedience to ‘the Baits command, but all he requested was her favour and 
kindness. |? Baizabai was now satisfied with the compromise brought about by 

the Resident between her and the Maharaja.: However, it seemed that both the 
Maharaja and the Bai desired to put a stop of their recurring differences, by 

a permanent settlement and, therefore, they enquired of the Resident whether 
their earlier proposal for settling their differences, viz., that the Maharaja 
should receive from the Bai a large jahgir on the British Government becoming 
guarantee for the quiet and submissive conduct of the Maharaja during the 
lifetime of the Bai » had been approved by the Governor-General. While the 
Resident thought it proper to discourage in some degree their too sanguine 
expectations in this regard, he informed the Governor-General that if the 
British Government did not assent to guarantee the proposed arrafgement , it would 
be impossible for him to preserve peace and harmony in the camp. For, he was 


10 A letter from Cavendish to Baiza Bai dated 21 June, 1833. ` 
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put in an embarrassing situation by the foportunzties of the Bai, for his advice 
which could not be given without causing ruin to her or to the Maharaja. If the 
Resident recommended her to give the Maharaja full liberty, he would undoubtedly 
take advantage of it, if on*the other hand, Maharaja's restraint was advised the 
Resident would certainly ‘do injustice to him. In order to avoid the importunities 
of the Bai for advice, the Resident expressed his desire to the Governor-General 
"t3 rebife to Dholepur on the pretəxt of torrid season at Gwalior. !' Although the 
Governor-General deplored the dissension of the Maharaja and the Bai » he thought 


it impolitic to interfere on such an occasion and therefore, refused to make the 


British Government stand guarantee for any adjustment between the two parties, |? 


“It was the bankruptcy of Baizabai's statecraft that precipitated the crisis. 
_« Instead of glossing over the faults of the conspirators and forgiving them, she 
adopted some desparate measures which drove them into open rebellion. Several 
persons, including the Maharaja's confidential servant Birju, were apprehended 
and the names of conspirators were elicited from them. The ammmition of the 
artillery and Allif Khan's troops was taken away from them, which was regarded by 
the Resident as ta most ill-judged measure'. For the conspirators knew what would 
be their fate and 'tresolved on anticipating’ the Baeet, 2 The Maharaja also could 
not reconcile himself permanently to the Bai. He was extremely dejected on account 
of Hindurao's reconciliation with the Bai, for Hindurao always proclaimed himself 
and was considgred by the Maharaja the most faithful defender of his right and 
interests, and had ‘insinuated himself into the Maharaja's confidence! -4 Although 
the Maharaja was allowed to ride out, he was always accompanied by Trimbak Dada, 


one of the trustworthy followers of the Bai, 


In the evening of July 8, 1833, the Maharaja went to Col. Jacob and his 
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brigades who were in charge of ‘guarding a main gate of the pa¥ace, but Jacob 
was afraid to take up arns in support of the Maharaja Who then went to the late 
* Maharajats Chatri. But the doors of the Chatri were closed against him and he 
sat down in the outer square all the night. At dawn of Jilly 9, he proceeded 
towards the Residency. On receiving this intelligence, Cavendish left his quarter, 
.went to Ross's bungalow and sent a servant to the advancing Maharaja to say that 


the Resident was not at home. But the Maharaja stated his determination to remain 
at the Residency until the Resident returned. When this was aborted to the 
Resident, he directed the doors of the Residency to be closed and, unseen by the 
Maharaja and his party, proceeded about 5 A.M. to the palace, and from there he 
had it intimated to the Maharaja that the Resident could not receive him at the 
Residency but would pay his visit at the palace. But the Resident received a 
note from Ross to the effect that Doctor Panton had determined on inviting the 
Maharaja to his Boise When the Resident communicated to the Bai the contents 
of the note, she remarked in an enraged voice "what right has Dr. Panton to 
interfere in such matters?" The Resident then began to write a note to Ross 
asking him to prohibit Dr, Panton from inviting the Maharaja to his house. As — 
Dre Panton was about to leave the Residency and was extremely obstinate, he might 
not either receive the Resident's note in time or comply with it. At this Bai 
requested the Resident to return immediately to the Residency and to send back 
the Maharaja with as little delay as possible. The Bai added that she loved 
the "foolish boy! and would not call him to account for his folly. The Resident, 
however, did not request the Bai to take ‘the Maharaja back. The Resident desired 
to return to the Residency to prevent Dr. Panton from committing the Resident 
and the British Government, for had the Maharaja been allowed to remain a day at 
the Residency ox Dr. Pantonts house, the whole Gwalior army would have joined the 


Maharaja on the supposition that the doctor had received him af the behest of the 


Resident. % On reaching the Residency, Gavendish® found the Maharaja seated ona” . 
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carpet in the shade of a wall where he hhd remained for seven hours, The Resident 
escorted him into the Residency - where the Maharaja ‘told Cavendish that unless 
, the Bai guaranteed his lite and liberty he would not return to her. To this the 
Resident replied that hə cowld neither insist upon nor recommend the Bai giving 
such a guarantee, The Maharaja had failed in his attempt to usurp the Baits 
authority and if he had lost*his life in that attempt, the Bai would not have been 
: te blaw», If now the Bai was determined to confine the Maharaja, or to set him 7 
aside and make a few adoption, the Resident said, the British’ Government 'would 
not interfere to prevent hert.'? When the Maharaja asked the Resident what he 
ought to do now, the latter replied that he should return to the palace, throw 
himself at his mother's feet and endeavour to pacify her by giving her a solem 
FENA that he would never again make any attempt to subvert her authority. 
-° The Maharaja agreed to this and before going away solemly swore on his own accord 
by Nath Saheb that he would be guided by the Resident's advice “in all matters. S 
The Resident then reported to Jaising Bhau, one of the Baits most confidential 
servants, what had just passed between him and the Maharaja, He then asked 
Jaising to accompany the Maharaja to the palace and acquaint the Bai with all 


that had taken place at the Residency. 


The Maharaja, on his return to the palace, threw himself at the Bai's 
feet, confessed „that he had made four attempts against her power, but now solemnly 
swore by Nath Saheb never to do so again. He then returned to his room from where 
he had escaped on the evening of 8 July. Cn the night of 9th the Bahadur Regiment 
belonging to the Col. Jacob's army was in charge of the palace. On the same 
night the Burum Revise of the same army marched towards the re to rescue 
the Maharaja. Both the Burum and Bahadur Regiments had sworn not to taste food 


till the Maharaja had been rescued from the restraint and actually they had fasted 


17 For. Pole Cons. 8 August 1833, No. 26 para 3 ` 
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iay hours. 1? Faced with the Burm eint all on a sudden „the Maharaja 
suspected that it had been ordered by the Bai to seize and kill him. He, 
therefore, made an attempt to escape, but was detained by some soldiers who 
told him that Col. Jacob*had sent them for him with the intention of joining 
him against the pai. At, about 4 A.M. of the 10th both the Burum and Bahadur 
Regiments took the Maharaja out of the palace, and they were immediately 
joinéa by all the remaining regiments of Jacob's, the artillery, Aliff Khan's 


regiments and by the Maratha horsemen, They took the Maharaja to the Phulbag 
: 21 


and announced their determination to support his cause against the Bai. 


Tha mutinous troops, next surrounded Baizabaits palace; but by a back 
door, unknown to the troops, she fled on foot to Hindurao's house. At a 
meeting there, the men belonging to the Bai's party came to the. conclusion 
that it was impossible to defend her against so overwhelming a force and 
decided to take shelter at the Residency. &ccordingly, the Bai sent a 
messenger with a letter written by herself to the Resident requesting him to 
visit her immediately at the Hindurao's house. The Resident also received an 
invitation from the Maharaja to visit him, but considering the unsettled 
condition of the camp, the Resident considered it advisable not to leave the 


Residency. The Bai, therefore, decided to move towards the Residency. 


Meanwhile » the mutinous troops had posted themselves on the roads to 
prevent the Bai fron reaching the Residency. Although accompanied by a loyal 
battalion of Colonel Sikander's Brigade, Hindurao, Appa Patankar and other 
chiefs, she made ‘a detour of about ten coss through the bills to the southward 
of Gwalior and tried to reach the Residency from the west, her further progress 
was opposed by a strong body of troops with artillery under the ‘command of 
Gopal Bhau Sindhia, the latter being ordered to open fire on Sag Bai if she 
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attempted to force her way to the Residency.” On finding her advance 
Opposed, Baizabai sent several requests to the Resident to save her and her 
party from the impending conflict. 


Resident Cavendigh dispatched two native officers to the opposing forces 
desiring them to encamp where they were until the Maharaja and the Resident 
had a conference, The Resident then requested his assistant Lt. Ross to 
proceed with all haste to the camp to get a parwena from the Maharaja to 
Gopal Bhau Sindhia ordering him to allow the Bai sto pass unmolested to the . 
Residenoy. Cavendish also directed Lt. Ross to state to the Maharaja that 
the Resident's only motive in receiving the Bai at the Residency was to secure 
her personal safety and that the Resident did not intend in any way to support 
her, should she endeavour to recover her lost power. Cavendish added that 
he was aware pow that all the troops in camp and most of the chiefs had joined 
the Maharaja and, therefore, the Resident corsidered the Bai's seeking an 
asylum at the Residency as a virtual resignation of her authority.” The 
Maharaja, on receiving this communication from the Resident, granted the pass 
without hesitation. He requested Lt. Ross tc return to the Residency and 
make known to the Resident that nothing wes further from his wish than to 
expose the Bai to any personal risk, that he was willing to grant her a 
splendid proyision of 8 lacs of Rupees per annum during her life and tto give 
her in fact whatever She chose except the Rajte% The only request the 
Maharaja wished to make to the Resident was to abstain from giving the Bai 
any support should she make an attempt to recover the power which She had 


just lost. 


In the meantime Cavendish had sent Jafir Ali, the Munshi of the Residency, 
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to the Bai to inform her that the Resident's interference Could be merely 

to save her life and honour provided she would seasesd to Benaras ör quit 

the territory of Gwalior, To this the Bai agreed and Cavendish, on the 
receipt of Lt. Ross's pits, pees A E Wise Ms E hoa ae 
Cow-house in the village’ of Jaksoli, about a mile from the Residency 
compound. Ihe Resident was deeply affected at the Baits sudden fall and 
desperate situation and it was settled through Hindurao phat she would be 
granted asylum on the understanding that she had resigned the Government . 


and thet she- would proceed to a pilgrimage.*? 


Then the Resident escorted 
the Bai and Hindurao to the tents pitched for them within the Residency. 


Col. Sikander's troops and guns encamped at some distance from the Residency. 


After the Bai had been granted asylum into the Residency, Cavendish 
went to the Camp of the Maharaja and acknowledged him as the Head of the 
Gwalior Government. This did not, however, satisfy the soldiers who had 
risen in favour of the Maharaja. The whole camp suspected the Resident, 
for he was considered attached to the Bai because hə "had looked up to her 
as the Head of the Gwalior Government, was on very intimate terms with her, 
and had once or twice prevented her fali.9”® On July 11, 1833, reports were 
circulated and generally credited that the troops had resolved on proceeding 
to the Residency to seize the Bai in defiance of the Maharaja's orders and 
that they had confined their officers for dissuading them from such violence. 
The Maharaja invited the Resident for advice. Cavendish hastily went to the 
Phnalbag, pacified the soldiers and in the evening of that day accompanied the 
Maharaja to the palace which was a most public acknowledgement 9f his supremacy, 
It set all the alarms and apprehensions of the soldiers and camp at rest. This 
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was also considered by the Resident the best mamer of proclaiming to the 
world the nature of the protection granted by him to the Bai”? * 


The Resident was, however, anxious for the Baita departure from the 
Residency; for he apprehended that comnotions might take place because of 
the Bai's presence at the Residency and that an attack might be made upon 
tke’ Residency for her apprehension. The whole camp was apposed to and 
detested the Bai » but the Resident's view was that a counter-revolution might 
be attempted in her favour within six months. Should such a revolution take i 
place and the wios of the nation be in her favour, the Resident expected 
that her return would not be opposed by the British Government. Shs had been 
granted only asylum in the Residency, but the British Government could not 
connive at her attempt to recapture power at Gwalior by supporting her with 
British troops or by allowing her to raise an army while résiding at the 
Residency. But if the people of Gwalior would welcome her return after she 
had left the Residency, the British Government should not oppose her departure. 
She had been told categorically by the Resident that she must not make use 
of the British sanctuary as a rendezvous either for regaining her lost power 
or for returning to the Capital. ° therefore, before he left the Residency 
for the camp to accompany the Maharaja to the palace, the Resident had 
instfucted Lt. Ross to go to the Bai and explain to her the necessity for her 
immediately setting out to Dholepur, for the troops might persist in their 
intention of seizing her. The Resident had also instructed Ross to accompany 
the Bai to Dhólepur and remain in attendance upon her there. Accordingly, 
Ross delivered the message in person to the Bai and also added that the 
Resident had determined to remain with the Maharaja instead of returning to 
the oiia as she had declined moving away and as he naa not the means of 
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defending ber. On hearing this, the Bai broke out in a violent strain against 
the people who had betrayed her. She, however, attributed the recent 
revolution in a great monsure to her own conduct in restraining from adopting 
precautions for her qun security for fear of of fending the British Government 
which might have accused “per of being severe and tyrmnical. She, however, 


assented toego to Dholepur under the escort of goss ..? : 


In the morning of July 12, 1833 the day fixed for the Baits departure, 
Kuari paia her a visit when she related her EER against the 
Resident and ‘the British Government. She declared that she had maintained 
strict friendship with the British Government, fully expecting its support 
in time of need and now was the time to evince its friendship for her. The 
Governor-General, she added, had also declared that the Maharaja should be 
her successor on her death. As she was still alive » the British Government 
should protect her rights and it was on this assumption that she had taken 
an asylum at the Residency fully expecting that the Governor-General would 
send instructions to the Resident to reinstate the Bai in full authority and 
to punish the mutinous troops. Resident Cavendish replied that the Baits ` 
friendship for the british Government was duly valued by all the British 
authorities but certainly it was not based on any public or secret understanding 
of supporting her cause against internal enemies. Nor was there any guarantee 
for the Bai's supremacy during her life. As to the asylum granted to the Bai 
at the Residency, the Resident said, it was done only to save her honour, 


the lives of her relations and followers and not on an understanding of 


„reinstating her at Gwalior. The Resident expressed his conviction that 


non-interference in such matters would be strictly observed by the British 
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It began to rain very heavily while the Resident was mfking conversation 
with the Bai, The water entered the tent and the Resident solicited the Bai 
to take shelter within the Residency and to put off her departure for a day 
to which she agreed. | In the evening both the Resident and his Assistant paid 
the Bai a visit. The Resident regretted her misfortunes and expressed his 
inability tg do more for her than had been done. He acknowledged that the 
British Government was highly satisfied with her rule and would regret the 
revolution. Cavendish declared his conviction that the State of Sindhia 
would not be governed so well by the Maharaja as by the Bai herself. He also 
added that the system of non-interference pursued by the British Government 
pfecluded its interposition in her favour when the whole army had risen up 
against her; but, the Resident continued, wherever she might fix her abode, 
the Governor-General and the British authorities would always pay her the 
greatest attention. 3 These words of the Resident seemed to have set the 
agitated mind of the Bai at rest. She addressed the Resident as her brother 
and requested him to take care of her daughter Chimnabai who had been carrying 
and the grandedaughter Jijabai, both of whom she had left behind at the 
palace. The Resident promised to look after them and on the 13th Baizabai 
left for Dholepur. She reached there the next day and took her residence 
at the house of the British Resident.” 


The sfielter granted to Baizabai in the Resident's house at Dholepur 
caused suspicion in the minds of the Maharaja and his supporters as to the 
future policy ‘of the British Government. They, therefore, desired the Resident 
to make a public declaration of the British Government's recognition of the 
Maharaja. In a private interview with the Resident at Balabaits house on 


July 16, 1833, the Maharaja informed the British representative that Balabai 
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had acknowledged him as sovereign of the Gwalior State and“had desired the 
chiefs in a public darbar to treat him with due EE and respct and 

to look upon him henceforth as the successor of the late Daulatrao Sindhia, 

The Maharaja asked the Resident also to do the same. Accordingly, the 
Resident addressed the assembled civil and military officers and soldiers. 

He told thea that they had unanimously declared in favour of the young 
Maharaja, inmediately acknowledged him as absolute sovereign without waiting 
for specific instructions from the Governor-General with a view to prevent - 
bloodsked and -to dispel any false notion from the mind of the people of 
Gwalior, as to the objectives of the British policy. Had he waited for 
specific instruction from his Government, the Resident added, reports would 
have been circulated that the British Government would interfere in the present 
case and he had, therefore, accompanied the Maharaja at his invitation on the 
11th in the public procession to the palace, At the same time he exerted 
himself in every way to save the Baits life and hénour without injuring the 
national interests. He was convinced that the Governor-General would also 
hail the assumption of the power-of the Gwalior Government by Jankajirao with 
pleasure. After Cavendish had concluded his public speech Balabai desired 

the Resident to commumacate to the Governor-General her request that the 
British Government would recognise the present Maharaja as the lawful successor 
36 


of the latg Maharaja Daulatrao to the full power of the state. This the 


Resident agreed to do. 


One of tie reasons advanced by Resident Cavendish for his’ public 
declaration of the views and policy of the British Government with regard to 
the situation arising out of the civil war of 1833 was that he was anxious 


to secure a suitable provision for Chimnabai, the daughter of late Daulatrao 
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and Baizabai, and for other members of the royal family.” 1” Before she left 
for Dholepur, Baizabaï had made a request to the Resident to look after her 
daughter Chimnabai, and her grand-daughter, Jijabai, whom she had left behind 
in the palace. Chimpabai was there in an advanced stage of pregnancy and 

her mother requested the “Resident to keep her at the Residency for the 
present ande afterwards send her to Dholepur. The Resident promised to 
Baizabai to take care of her daughter and grand-daughter and on July 16, 
after his public acknowledgement of the Maharaja's right to the power of e 
the stete, he paid Chimnabai and Jijabai a visit with the permission of the 
Maharaja. On seeing the Resident, both the ladies cried and related to him 
the insults heaped on them during the revolution. Chimnabai told the Resident 
that her servants had been searched whenever they went in or out of the 

house and only two or three {£ them were allowed to attend her, and that her 
wardrobe had been placed under a guard. The Resident asked Chimnabai whether 
she wished to join her mother, She asked for the Resident's advice in this 
matter. When the Resident declared his inability to give her any advice, 

she replied that she was not in & condition to travel as she expected herself 
to be a mother in four months and the season was unfavoureble for her journey 
to Dholepur. She added that if Jankoji would treat her well and remove the 
guards placed on her, she would remain in the palace for the present, if not, 
She would fake shelter in the Residency as her mother had written to her to 
join her or to reside in the Residency. The Resident, it seemed, did not like 
Chimabaits plan of taking shelter in the Residency. He told her that the 
Residency was always at her service but as she and the Maharaja loved each 


38 


other, she should stay in the palace. At this the Bai promptly replied 


that the Maharaja's conduct to her mother and herself had estranged her 
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affections. Like a thief in the night, the Maharaja had géized on the 
Government when her mother was asleep. If in a battle the Maharaja had 
won the power of the State, Chimabai said, she would have admired him, 
She, then, asked Siac estient what the British Government would do for her 
mother, When the Resident declared his ignorance in this matter, she 
observed that as she knew her mother's beart the Resident ought to know 
the British Government's. Her mother wished the British Government to 
reinstate her in full authority and she would then willingly resign the ° 
State to it.--She was anxious to know the attitude of the British Government 
in this hour of crisis. The Resident still pleaded ignorance and requested 
Her to state what the British Government would ee Chimnabai replied that 
the British Government would not replace her mother on the throne but would 
grant her provision of about twelve lacs. At this the Resident applauded 
Chimnabsi's knowledge of the British Government's system and principles. 
He ‘promised to have all her grievances redressed and to use his influence 
with the Maharaja for a provision for her. Chimeabai maintained that as the 
only daughter of the late Maharaja she ought to have half the 'Raj'; but 
said that jagir of five lacs for herself and another five lacs for her husband 
would be sufficient for them. She added that she had five and Jijabai 
two lacs in their palace treasury (jamdahkhanesh), and hoped that the 
Resident would secure the amount for them from Jankajirao. The Resident 
promised his best office. Cavendish fondly believed to secure his favour 
for Chimnabai from the Maharaja who would be too glad to reciprocate the 
Resident's wishes considering the latter's part in promoting the British 
Government's recognition of hie title to the State.” Soon, however, the 
Resident came to regret the Maharaja's conduct to his mother's relations 
and followers which was textremely ungrateful and unfeeling!'. He appeared 
. `a 
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tanxious to disgrance them in every way! Raed Previous to t revolution the 
Maharaja and Chimnabaj were friends; afterwards he was disgusted with her 
as she showed her anguish for her distressed mother. He was anxious to 


prevail on her to remain in camp and told the Resident to invite her husband 


+ Appa Patenker to return to the capital; but the Resident declined compliance. 


Thereafter » Chimabai wes made virtually a prisoner in the palace. None of 
her servants had access to her; only the Resident was allowed to visit her. 
In vain the Resident reasoned with the Maharaja and defended the daughter's 
attachment for. her mother. The Maharaja also refused to give up to Baizabai 
and her near relations all the treasury claimed by them as their private 
pfoperty. He informed the Resident that the Bai had made over the public 
funds to bankers in camp, at Benares, Dhar and other places, and also to 

the treasury ( jamdahkheneh) in the palace, amounting to crores of rupees, 
These could not be called her private property. The Resident in his despatch 
to the Governor-General dated July 25, 1833, expressed his view that the Bai, 
her daughter and near relations should have their private property, though 
he was aware of the difficulty to, draw a proper distinction between private 
and public property and to give satisfaction to all the parties concerned.“ 
On July 27, however, the Resident met the Maharaja and advised him to restore 
to Baizabai her private property and the servants belonging to her household 
and also to remove the guards stationed to keep a watch over private property 
of Chimnabai and Jijabai. The Resident told the Maharaja that unless the 
Maharaja complied with his suggestions, the Governor-General would make a 
delay in sending an answer to the letter which had been aitta to him by the 
Maharaja on his assumption to the sovereign power of the Gwelior State, The 
Resident also suggested to the Governor-General that the reply to the said 
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letter of the Maharaja should be delayed or be kept in abeyance by the 
Resident himself to be delivered to the Maharaja énly on the restoration of 
the private property to Baizabai, Chimnabai and Jijabai.” 


The Governor-Geteral, however, did not think it proper to adopt the 
suggestion made by the Resident. To hesitate about congratulating the 
Maharaja on his accession to the supreme power at Gwalior would, the Governor- 
General added, be contrary to the principles all along professed by the 
British Government, while it was very much doubtful whether the object ° 
contemplated by the Resident would be secured by procrastination, Accordingly, 
on August 8, Lord Bentinck addressed a letter to Jankojirao, in which after 
congratulating the Maharaja on the happy event of his accession to power, 
the Governor-General endeavoured to impress him with a sense of his duty 
towards the Bai. "My feelings on this occasion", said the Governor-General, 
tare not those of unqualified joy. I rejoice at your prosperity, but I feel 
fen the reverse of future to which your honoured mother the Bai has been 
subjected", The Governor-General added that the Bai wes an old and faithful 
ally of the British Government who never yet consented to abandon its friends 
without making some effort in their behalf.“ the British Government would 
always continue to fdel a deep interest in the welfare of the Bai and hence, 
the Governor-General's opinion of the Maharaja as a ruler and a man would 
in a great measure be formed by the mode in which the latter might treat the 
Bai and her relatives. "My feelings of friendship towards yourself will 
necessarily in'a great measure be regulated by the degree of liberality you 
may evince towards that lady", the Governor-General concluded. 4 The Governor- 


General also tried to appease Baizabai. She could hardly recdéncile herself 
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to the sudden change of her fortune. When acting-Residen#”Ross, who had 
accompanied her to Dpolepur, informed her that before releasing her people 
kept under restraint at Gwalior, the Maharaja would require her to give a 
promise never again to "agsume charge of the Gwalior Government though invited 
te do so by the whole cap, she replied that she would rather die then 
compromise her honour by giving such a promise .4° In a long letter to 
E She narrated the circumstances leading to her removal from Gwalior, 
for which she held the Resident greatly responsible; and she cherished a 
sanguine hope.that the Governor-General would be pleased to afford her 
assistance and restore her to the Government of Gwalior.4° Bentinck, however, 
expressed his inability to interfere to regain for her the powers which she 
had enjoyed at Gwalior and which was now conferred upon Jankojirao by tpopular 
voice!, The Governor-General, however, advised her to reconcile herself to 
the changes that had taken place at Gwalior, and to coigpose her thoughts to 
thé quiet contemplation of the state of things which had been established by 
the accession to power of her adopted son. ‘True greatmess!, the Governor 
General told her, ‘consists in bearing every condition with undisturbed 
equanimity.' He further said that should the Bai prefer to reside in the 
territory of the British Government, every attention would be paid to her 
dignity and comforts”! 


It seemed, however, that the Governor-General's sermons had little 
effect in assuaging the wounded sentiment of Baizabai. She fully availed 
herself of the concession granted to her by the Governor-General regarding 
her residence within the British territory, encamped at Agra, not very far 
from Gwalior, and from there she carried on intrigues against Jankojirao. 
Since the assumption of the reins of the Government in his own hands the 
45 For. Pole Cons. 8 August 1833, No. 32. è poms 2 
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young Maharaja had been facing serious difficulties. He €elected his 
ministers from those,persong who had been regarded as the most corfidential 
followers of Baizabai, but who betrayed her interests during the late mutiny. 
Gangadhar Ballal, better known as Dada Khasgiwala, was made the Prime minister 
by the Maharaja. He had’ served the Bai as the interpreter between her and 
the Resident. Appa Chitnis was made the Secretary to the Prime-minister, 
phew Shastri, the spiritual teacher of the Maharaja, was, another member of 
his ministry. Baizabai had the greatest confidence in him and she had 
employed him. !to gain and betray the Maharaja's confidence!. But the 
Shastri divulged her secrets and had been the principal conspirator against 
rer rule,4® Maniram, the banker, who had all along been opposed to the 

Baits rule, was another member of the Maharaja's ministry. Ramrao Phalke, 
the head of ihe Maratha horsemen and Madhurao, commandant of the artillery, 
who had been removed by the Bai from their posts, were also included in the 


présent ministry. 


Soon, however, a clash between this ministry and those soldiers, who 
had seated the Maharaja on the throne » ensued. Some of the soldiers had not 
received their pay for twenty-seven months and all the Brigades for fourteen 
months. The Maharaja had promised them to pay up all arrears on assuming the 
supreme power of the state, On July 28 the soldiers put the members of the 
Council of*ministers under restraint and demanded payment of all arrears, 
Even the Maharaja was debarred from all communications with them.4? Under 
the circumstarices, the Maharaja consulted Resident Cavendish afd the latter 
advised him to fulfil whatever promise-he had made to the soldiers and to 
resist resolutely any new or unjust demand. The Resident also advised the 


Maharaja to make arrangements for monthly payments for, he added, the troops 
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were devoted to him and would see the impropriety of urgi#g new demands when 
the Maharaja was payjng their arrears and making arrangements for the punctual 
payment of their pay. To this the Maharaja agreed and promised to the 
agitated soldiers to pay in full their arrears, The soldiers withdrew their 


dharna (restraint) from the ministers.” : 


Ta Shortly after this, Bapu Baoliats battalions refused to receive a 
commandant appointed by the Maharaja, The Maharaja, as Already advised by 
the Resident, resisted the demand of the soldiers. He told them that he 
had paid all their arrears for twenty-seven months and they mast obey his 
orders or leave the service. The battalions concerned bowed down before 
the resolute determination of the Maharaja and agreed to be commanded by 
Bapu Baolia.? 1 Early in August 1833, however, a serious mutiny broke out 
in Gwalior. ° About two months ago the Maharaja had given Written promises 
to retain the Burum and Bahadur Regiments as palace guards and never again 
to place them under Col, Jacob's command. The Colonel had intrigued against 
Baizabai, but he was bought over by her just before the Burums and Bahadurs, 
then acting as the palace guards, effectəd the release of the Maharaja. 
However, the asylum granted to the Bai in the Residency engendered a belief 
in the mind of Jacob that the British Government would take up her cause and, 
therefore, the Colonel was emboldened enough to declare his intention to cut 
off the edrs and noses of the men of the Burum and Bahadur Regiments for 


acting without his orders. When, however, the Resident sent off Baizabai to 


Dholepur and acknowledged Jankoji as the Head of the Gwalior Government, 


Col. Jacob changed side and declared his allegiande to the Maharaja, But the 


Burums and Bahadurs exposed him to the Maharaja and the latter gave them the 
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promise as stated above. The Ministry however, prevailed on the Maharaja 
to break his promise,to the two Regiments by ordering them immediately to 
place themselves under Col. Jacob's command, march the next day to Malwa 

or deliver up their arns and guns. To enforce compliance with these orders 
the ministry surrounded the two Regiments in which state they remained fron 
the 3rd to.7th August. On the 7th, however, the whole of Jacob's Brigade 
joined the Byrum and Bahadur Regiments, The Artillery also refused to act 
against them. Their view was that the said Regiments had rescued the Maharaja 
from hjs confinement at the risk of their lives and placed him on the throne; 
and for such services the artillery could not certainly cut them up “merely 
to please a ministry of Dukhnee Brahnins". If the Burum and Bahadur 
Regiments were really guilty of any offence, then the Maharaja himself should 
order them to deliver up their arms and if they refuse to do so the artillery 
would then act against them. After that the artillerymen would themselves 


deliver up their ow arns.” 


On the very day the whole army rose into revolt, Resident Cavendish 
received an express message from the Maharaja to pay a visit to the Darbar 
and use his good offices in settling the problems of the army. But Cavendish 
refused to comply with the Maharaja's request for he doubted his ‘ability to 
quell the disturbancet. He, however, urged the propriety of an adjustment 
with the disaffected soldiers through the Ministry which had brought the 
Government into such troubles and danger. In a postscript he added that 
if no one else could save the state, he would exert himself, to do so "merely 
52 Fore Pol. Cons. 3 October 1833, Noe 24, para 19. ° 
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The Brahmins and Marathas were originally from the south, hence thay 

were dubbed Dukhnee or Deccanee; while most of soldigrs were from the 
Lucknow territory and hence they were galled 'Poorbee Sepais!, isdkw o 
soldiers who came from the Easyern parts of India. z? s 
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out of friendship for the Maharaja", ’4 On August 8, 1833g again, the 
Resident received twọ most urgent and pressing written invitations, one 
from the Prime Minister Dada Khasgiwala and the other from the Maharaja 
for paying a visit to the Darbar, Ramrao Tantia, a noble of the Court, 
was also deputed to report fully to the Resident the state of affairs at 
the capita], Still vared declined compliance; for the matter was 
asiy of a domestic nature! and, therefore, his presence was unnecessary.” 
Besides, the whole army was in arms and the road to Residency was shut upe 
After many entreaties, however, the Resident agreed to exert himself solely 
with the view of preventing much bloodshed and of saving the lives of 
thousands, ‘perhaps among them that of His Highmess!. ‘Humanity and a trust 
in Providence for aid in so good causet, the Resident added, ‘made him 


resolve to risk a littlet „56 


Besides, before he paid the visit to the Darbar 
in the evening of the 8th, Cavendish had ascertained the public feelings 
towards himself through the messengers employed by him for the purpose and 
was convinced that all parties anxiously expected him under an idea that 


matters would be satisfactorily settled by the Resident. 


On enquiry into the present disturbances and after a private audience 
with the Maharaja, Cavendish was convinced that the discontent among the 
soldiers arose soly from the conduct of the present ministry, The Resident 
‘was not long in discovering! that the soldiers bore no ill-will to the 
Maharaja; but that the ministry had done their best to injure them by 
expulsion from camp or immediate discharge. So the soldiers wexe—neaglved_on 
retaliation and would undoubtedly have seized them in their houses or perhaps 
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in the palace or wherever they sought an asylum. The soldfers alleged that 
Dada Khasgiwala and Bleao Shastri behaved with troächery to the Bai and they 
now wished to act in the same way towards the Maharaja. The soldiers, 
therefore, were deterpined on rescuing the Maharaja fron thear hands 2 T The 
Resident advised a change of ministry to recover Maharaja's popularity and 
save his throne, brought into great jeopardy, through the 'folly or treachery! 
of the ministers, The Maharaja readily agreed to it. Nagupant Apte was 
immediately invested with a Khilat and all the members of Dada Knasgiwalatis . 


58 The Resident 


ministry were dismissed in 'public Darbart by the Maharaja. 
then held a discussion with the Maharaja and the new Premier and than the 
troops surrounding the Burum and Bahadur Regiments were ordered back to their 


barracks. 


The Resident expected that a change in the Ministry would restore all 
matters and parties to their former state. But the Burum and Bahadur Regiments 
9 tia iemnden in arms as the Maharaja's intentions regarding the said Regiments 
had not been commmicated to them, The Maharaja requested the Resident to 
send for them but Cavendish declined » for he did not know their intentions or 
wishes. Besides, the Resident added, if he sent for the Regiments and they 
refused his mediation, he would fall in the public estimation. He told the 
Maharaja that "they should solicit my interposition, I must not make any 
advances", However, the Maharaja being dreadfully alarmed and apprehending 
to be seized by the Burums and Bahadurs every moment, the Resident advised him 
to rally his friends round him and as such a measure was impossible re — 
crowded city, the Resident further advised the Maharaja to move eut of the 
capital.” But the Maharaja was unwilling to adopt so decisive a line of 
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conduct and on the 11th, the day fixed for his departure, he did not leave 

the camp. On the morning of the 12th, however, thd Burums and Bahadurs 

sent a message to the Resident requesting his good offices in their favour 
with the Maharaja. The Resident advised them to be present at the Darbar in 
the evening of the same day, Jn the Darbar, they made three requests. First, 
they desired to be PE for their late mutiny. Secondly, they requested 
that Col. Jacob should be replaced by another Brigadier, Lastly, they appealed 
for the restoration of their rights and privileges of guarding the palace 


which they had enjoyed for the last thirty years ©? 


The Maharaja pardoned the Burun and Bahadur Regiments for their late 
iuti: He also agreed to replace Col. Jacob by another Brigadier. Since 
the outbreak of the mutiny in tho Burum and Bahadur Regiments, Jacob had fled 
from his Brigade and had sought an asylum in the palace, which he would not 
leave though repeatedly urged by the Maharaja. For such cowardice, and on 
account of his unpopularity in having joined the late ministry and the 
consequent impossibility of prevailing on the troops to obey his orders, the 


61 The Resident algo 


Resident advised the Maharaja for’ the Colonel's removal. 
recommended the appointment of the Maharaja's maternal uncle Mama Saheb to 

the command of the Colonel Jacob's Brigade. The Resident's view was that the 
Maharaja hifiself and the troops had more confidence in the new Brigadier than 
in any other person in camp. His relationship to the Maharaja would ensure 

awe and respect and convince the soldiers of his being sincerely attached to 

the Maharaja. - The Resident added that the maternal uncle could.uothe suspected 
of treachery towards the Maharaja ani of an anxiety for the Bai! 8 return, for 


she had banished him from the camp some years ago and he was nò way connected 


with nero” The Maharaja accepted the Residents recommendation and immediately 
690 Ibid. 3 par a 16. * e e e - 
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appointed his maternal uncle as the new commandant of thesJacob's Brigade. 


On the morning of Augast 13, 1833, the whole Brigade » with the exception of 


. the "Sahebzadeh" and "Orderly" Battalions still attached to Col. Jacob, 


e 
received the new brigadier on the ground with the customary honours and fired 
a salute in honour of haVing one of the Maharajats family members, as their 


As to the restoration of the rights of guarding the palace to the Burums 
and Bahadurs, it was setted that on Sunday the 15th ta lucky day!, the Burum ° 
Battalion should be placed to guard the palace and the relief was to take 
piace as if nothing had ever happened. Tho Maharaja, however, hesitated to 
entrust the Buruin Battalion with the task of security duties of the palace, 
for though it had placed him on the throne, it now was at the head of the 
mutiny. But’ Resident Cavendish was eager to have that Regiment on guard to 
dispel the mutual suspicions and doubts of the Maharaja and the Burum and to 
dissipate some idle reports regarding the intentions and fidelity of the said 
Regiment. Thea Resident reminded the Maharaja of the great risk taken by the 
Battalions in placing him on the “throne. In recognition of their services 
the Maharaja had at first given them written and verbal promises to retain 
them as palace-guards, but the ministry headed by Dada Khasgiwala persuaded 
him to disrégard the promises as a result of which the battalions concerned 


revolted. Being unable to enforce obedience, the Maharaja had once again 


agreed to restore them to all their honours and duties. Under such circumstances, 


the Resident ddded, the Maharajats best and only policy would be=tessmecgive 
them as usual as palace-guard and thereby securing their fidelity to him. The 
Resident remarked that if the Maharaja refused to allow the Burum and Bahadur 


to discharge their former duties at the palace, he would have to extend this 


exception to eight other Battalions, whe had joined them and only two,-i.ke. œ 
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the "Sahebzadeh" and "Orderly" still attached to Jacob, wopld have been left 


for the palace guards -63 ° 


Resident Cavendish,had recommended the appointment of the Maharaja's 
maternal uncle to the’ command of the First Brigade in the hope that his 
relationship to the Maharaja would ensure respect and convince the troops of 
hisbeing sincerely attached to the Maharaja. But Mama Saheb proved himself 
to be very unpopular with his men and officers for his habit of regularly 
demanding bribes from them. He also increased the pay of the officers and 
sepoys ôf certain regiments with a view to strengthen his position. This 
enraged the palace guards and they demanded Mama's removal from the command 
aaa the reinstatement of Col. Jacob, The Maharaja consulted the Resident and 
the latter advised him to do what the troops desired. Accordingly, the Maharaja 
restored Col. Jacob to his old position. However, the Maharaja was greatly 
attached to his maternal uncle who had brought him up and educated since his 
father Patloji Sindhia being a common horseman, could not take care of his 
son. Although, therefore, Mama Saheb was removed from the command of the troops, 
the Maharaja made him Prime-minister, and Nana Apte, the present Premier, was 
made the Chief-Secretary to Mama Saheb.°4 Here also, Mama proved himself 
incompetent for his new position, He was not only ignorant of state affairs, 


but also lacking in conciliatory habits or temper, 


In March 1834, the troops who had not received their pay for many months 
agitated for the payment of their arrears and demanded that their monthly 
(J T a 
salaries be paid regularly. Dada Khasgiwala the dismissed ex-Premier, and one 


of his cabinet colleagues, Maniram, took advantage of the agitation of the 
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troops to overthrow Mama Saheb!s ministry. Their plan was to murder Mama 
Saheb for which Menifem offered one lac of rupees to one Karim Khem, and 

then make Patloji, the Maharaja's father before adoption y the Prime-minister 
end under him Dada Khasgiwala, the Deputy. >> Towards the end of 1833, 
Patloji cane from the essai to meet his son; but a common hatred had 

existed between him and Mama Saheb and the latter apprehended that Patloji's 
purpose of visiting his son was to subvert Mama's authority over the Maharaja. 
Mama, therefore, took every measure to prevent the entry of Patloji into the” 
Gwalior territory. Early in 1834, Patloji's attempt to enter forcibly into 
the Gwalior dominions was frustrated by the Sindhia's troops under Filose. 
Patloji, however, obtained passports from the British athorities at Indore 
and fixed his residence there near the Gwalior frontier. He planned to 
invade Gwaliér and in accordance with that purpose, began to collect troops 
and money on the strength of the British passport. His vakil Ganpatrao 
frequently visited the Indore Political Authorities, and the Indore Darbar 
furnished Patloji with a ‘Guard-of~Honour!. All these created a belief in 
the minds of the people at Indore that Patloji's cause was patronised by the 
British Government.°° However, Dada Khasgiwala and Meniram's ple to 
substitute the ministry of Mana Saheb by that of Patloji failed, When the 
Gwalior troops started clamouring for their arrears, the Resident advised the 
Maharaja to pay off their duese The Maharaja did accordingly, end thereafter 
the soldiers refused to join Dada Khasgiwala end Manirem who had sent agents 
to then with the purpose of instigating thea against Mama Saheb —the soldiers 
surrendered those agents to the Maharaja ad on the basis of their confessions 
Dada Khasgiwala and Maniram were imprisoned in the forts of Narwar and Gwalior 


respectively.” 
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Dada Khasgiwala and Manirem had been in taon with’Baizabai and her 
followers. S The Beli's plan was to invade Gwalior and overthrow Jankojirao 
and regain her lost position. Sakhapant Bapu, the acting-Pranier during 
the Bai's rule, was suspected of holding a correspondence with her. The 
Bai also summoned one of her cousins, Ambaji Gwatika, from the Decca, who 
togk up poSition thirty miles from Gwalior on the Datia frontier with a 
eves body of horsenen. On being asked by Resident Cavendish, however, 
the Raja of Datia renoved forcibly Ambaji along*with his men. Then Ambaji ° 
moved towards’ Agra with the intention of joining the Baio? Thakur Akeh Sing, 
the ex-Prenier of Alwar, who had been residing at the Bai's camp for sometime, 
sent his agents to different parts of Rajasthan to collect troops for Bal zabat O 
One Goverdhan Das, who had long resided with Hindurao, went to Kotah to 
collect trocps for the Bai. Thereafter Rana of Kotah disoharged a body of 


71 


troops, with secret orders to join Baizabai. Her agent had also bem at 


Bitmr in raising troops and purchasing artillery and warlike storese!* 

On October 26, 1835, Baizabal wrote a letter to Bentinck in which she informed 
the Governor-General that the adoption of Jankoji Sindhia had not been 

effected or accomplished according to the regular custom, i.e. her 

engagements had not been transmitted to the Maharaja on his accession to 

the throne,:nor the British Government had been requested to grant an honorary 
robe for the Maharaja as an heir apparent to Dmlatrao Sindhia. Besides, the 
Bai added, that Jankojirao had entered into two engagements with her whereby 

he had surrendered all his claim to the governmamt of Gwalior temBaicohaie . . 
The copies of those engaganents © were enclosed by the Bai in hor letter to 
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the Govemor-General, in which she further urged him to restore her rights 
¢ 
or to grant her such*parts of the British territories which might “be 


74 
sufficient for the maintenance of herself and other members of her family. 
e 


e 
- 


Goveronedareral Bentinck, however, refuted Baizabai's charge that her 
reign was terminated by the intervention of the British Residente The part . 
played by the Resident during the revolution, the Governor-General added, was 
solely dictated by a solicitude for the safety of the Bai’ s person. On the . 
question of conferring a khilat of investiture on the Maharaja, the Governor 
AE informed the Bai that the cermony might be dispensed with altogether 
if not agreeable to the Maharaja. The Governor-General further reninded the 
Bai that she had been granted a asylum in the British territories on condition 
of her oes all claims to the Government of Gualior’, which the 
t popular volos had assimed to Jankojirao. But it was never intended that 
the, Bai should permanently take up her abode in the vicinity of the state 
which she had quitted, and that she should be allowed to carry on intrigues 
against the Gwalior Government from her place of asylum. The Bai was, 
therefore, requested to give up her attempt of regaining by force the position 
she had lost, disbend her troops, and take up her residence at Benares, or 
any other station ‘more renote tha Agra from the Gwalior territories’, or 
she might quit the British territories. The GovernomGeeral wamed the Bai 
that should she Tej ect the above advice, he would think of further measures 


with a view to prevent an Serre use being made of the asylum granted to ner, © 
e c= a ceesiiaeeiil as 


Resident Cavendish held the view that 'obstructions instead of aid! 
should be substituted to bring about in a quiet and peaceable way the dispersion 
of Baizabai's large army quite unnecessary for her protection in British 
territory. Accordingly, he instracted his asgistant noes) ees had been” roi dùifg 
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with the Bai, to ask the magistrate of Agra to cancel hig previous orders 
regarding the supplyeof food and general stores to the Bai? Ross was 
also asked by the Resident not to permit the Bai to march higher up the 
Jamuna till she had reduced her force end made over seven guns wither to 
Rosse Her communi cations with Alwar end other states friendly to her cause 
were also nequired to be stopped. On November 20, 1833, Ross asked the Bai 
w git Agra and proceed to Matimra or Brindaben. On 29th Baizabai crossed 
the Jamna and proceeded to Matimra, Cavendish, however, did not dean it 


wise tq allow-her to reside at Matimra which was not very far from Agra and 
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asked her to proceed to Bara 


the ministry of Mama Saheb. 
son-in-law of Daulatrao Sindhia, had their men among the palace guards and 


the artillerymen.’? 


Sindhia entered into the Gwalior territory with the declared intention of 
meeting his son who had become seriously ill and was under the medical care 


78 


of Jom Hope the physician of the Resident, 


father from obtaining an interview with his ailing son. Mama even tried to 
arrest Patloji who then took refuge with the artillery. Maire had already 


paid*five lacs of rupees to Baldeo Sing, one of the artillery commanders. 


Baizabai, Hindurao, and Appa Patenkar, the 


In May 1834, accompanied by a few followers Patloji 


But Mama Saheb prevented the 


Meanwhile, Hindurao's agents at Gwalior had been active in overthrowing 


Baldeo Singh's brigade along with the palace guards surrounded the Maharaja's 


Palace and requested the Maharaja to expel Mama Saheb from the capital as he 


was a person of ill~repte.°° 
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complied with the demand of the troops. Mama was smt away to the Deccan. 
Baizabal, who was at“this time at Fatehgar on eo from Mathura to 

Benares under orders from the Resident, felt elated at the news of Mama Saheb! s 
expulsion from Gwalier, end sent letters to the TO chiefs at the 
capital urging then to qipport her causee She promised then suitable rewards 
if ghe succeeded in regaining her lost position. t The Maharaja, finding 

his position insecure anong the palace-guards, requested the Resident to lend 
him support of the Contingent, which the Resident aid.°* with the Contingent! s 
packing, Col. Baptiste reduced the artillery to the most perfect state of 
discipline by paying up and discharging some hundreds of then. Several 
Inindreds soldiers, connected with the mutincers, decemped after receiving 
their pay. The palace-guards were weaned awey from Appa Patmkar's md 
Hindurao's cqnnection and from the relations of Baizabai's followers. In all 


85 in Baizabai's camp at Farukkabad, 


about 4,000 soldiers were disbanded. 
too, a mutiny broke out. Her troops had been in arrears for a long time and 
thay were tired of moving from one place to another with the Bail. The British 
authorities at Agra enployed the force to suppress the mutiny so that no 
serious disturbance might break out in the British territory, This relieved 
the Bai of her difficulties and she refused to leave Fatehgar with the 
intention of. carrying on intrigues against the Gwalior Government. Governom 
General Lord Auckland also did not deen it wise to allow Capt. Ross to stay 


with the Bail, as it encouraged her in her designs against Jankojirao. Ross 
s4 


was therefore asked to retum to his nomal duties at Gwalior. The pan 


— 


Governor-General also asked Maj. Sutherland, the newly appointed Resident at 


81 Fore Pol. Cons. 19 June 1834, No. 60, 
82 For. Pol. Cons. 24 June 1834, No. 10, 
83 Fore Pol. Conse 9 October 1854, No. ee 
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Gwalior, to pay up the arrears of the troops attached to Baizabai under 

such precautions as would prevent their again entering into the Bai's service. 
The sum, required for this purpose was advenced by the British Government, 
and it was to be recqvered either from the treasure food at the Bai*§ house 
at Benaras or from her pension.” The Maharaja agreed to grant to the Bai 
four lacs of rupees per ennum under the guarantee of the British Govemment 
saving her life time. She was left at liberty reside at ey place not within 
the sovereign possessions of the Maharaja. The British pledged itself to . 
erush any intrigue on the part of the Bai injurious to the Maharaja or likely 
to disturb the public tranqillity either at Gwalior proper or in other parts 
of Sindhials territories. 


85 For. Pole Conse 2 November 1835, Noe 19. : 
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; CHAPTER — VI ; 
THE GWALIOR REFORMED CONTINGENT 4 
e ° 


Jankojiraots greatest defect was a went of personal courage. The more 
clear-cut and vital decisions of policy were largely ‘beyond his compeehension. 
The recurring mutinies i his amy, intrigues at the court, and, Baizabai's 
attempts ta regain her lost position at Gwalior had so much unnerved him ° 
that he could not trust anyone near his person. On several occasions he 
expressed his eagemess to enter into m offensive and defensive treaty with, 
the British dovonni against external and intemal enemies. Such a treaty 
would necessarily have given the Maharaja the right to invoke British 
aSsistence against his intemal memies. British policy.was, however, not 
in favour of granting any assistance to, Indien ruler which would anount to 
an interference in his domestic affairs. Resident Cavendish, therefore, 
discouraged the idea of a defensive and offensive treaty against intemal 
enchios. t He, however, assured the Maharaja that the existing treaties 
between the British Goverment and late Daulatrao Sindhia would renain in 
full force. 


However, an arrangement existing between the two governments required 
to be reviewed in the changed circumstances occasioned by the removal of 
Baizåbai from power at Gwalior. It was the Gwalior Contingent which had 
originally been ‘formed by the treaty of 1817 for the purpose of co-operating 
with the British troops in the operations against the Pindari hordes. Whe 
the Pindaris Were suppressed, the British Government desired that the eee 
Contingent should not be disbanded but that it should be continued for sometime 
to act with the British troops to prevent the revival of predatory system 
in any part of Sindhia's territory. Sindhia agreed to continue it as ke found 


1 For. Pol. Conse 19 June 1834, No. 6l. ? . = 
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this well-disciplined force very useful in suppressing hie recalcitrant 
chiefs. The Contingént did this job very well. It will not be owt of place 
to discuss in detail its organization and of the mode of paying its ma, 
which the British authorities in India regarded as the two most important 
means of influencing and controlling the Contingent. 


" Article 4 of the treaty of 1817 stipulated that Sindhia would provide 
5,000 soldiers to form the Contingent. Governor-General Lord Hastings did 
not deen it advisable to form the whole number into one corps, but into : 
PERE S divisions to act with different divisions of the British amies, 
although he did not object to the whole Contingent being under the control 
of a single commander of Sindhia who should be ‘Sirdar of respectable character 
end qualifications'. At first, Babaji Patankar, uncle of Baizabai, was 
selected by Sindhia for this post; but soon he was replaced by Udaji Khatkia. 
In order to utilise the services of the Contingent in the best possible 
manner, the Governor-Gemeral proposed that a British officer should be attached 
to the headquarters of the Contingent to act with the Indien commander of 
the whole Contingent. Accordingly, Captain Blacker, the Assistant to the 
Resident at Gwalior, was named for the post. The principal duty of Blacker was 
"to see that the PREET of Sindhia's govemment with respect to the horse 
are fulfilled with sufficient exactness, to encourage the commandant to his 
duty and to keep the Resident apprised of all his proceedings and of the 
movenents and operations of the Contingent."* nother principal division of 
the Contingent was to be placed under Capt. Fielding of the 8th Native Cavalzyo— 
Fielding would act in the same capacity as that of Blacker, but Re was placed 


under the general authority of the latter. Both Blacker and Melding would 


correspond with Maj. Gen. Donkin and attend to his orders with regard to the 


e e o oe 
positions or movements of the Contingent and "through these two officerg the » 
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3 
orders of Donkin. would be conveyed to the commanders of each division. 


Although sindhi was required to provide 5,000 good men for the 
Contingent, he could not devise means of selecting the best horsanen ies 
amongst his vast army. Therefore, GovemorGeneral Lord Hastings asked 
Resident Close to recruit directly some horsemen for the Contingent and to 
deffay the bainon of those men from the fund allotted for the forces” 
Accordingly, the Resident asked Capt. Fielding, assistent-Superintendent of 
the Contingent, to raise without delay 1,000 cavalrymen. Capt. Blacker 
recruited directly 460 men. Besides, a section of troops commanded by Udaji 
Khatkia who had been chosen the commander of the Contingent, threatened to 
desert the newly formed force. In order to prevent the disorganization of 
the Contingent Capt, Blacker took then under his commd,” Thus, though at 
first it was ‘intended to compose the Contingent solely of troops raised by 
the different chiefs of Sindhia, ultimately nearly 2,000 of its men were 
directly raised by the British officers attached to the Contingent. 


Irregular payment was the main cause of indiscipline and insubordination 
among the troops of Sindhia.e It was the policy of the British Government to 
keep in its hand every arrangement for defraying the ezxpæmses of the troops 
as the means, of keeping the men of the Contingent under a proper degree of 
subjection and controle Another principle regarding the expenditure of the 
Contingent was that the total cost for its maintenance was to be defrayed from 
the funds allotted for the purpose without occasioning any additional burden to 
the British Goverment.” Article 5 of the Treaty of 1817 with Sindhia stipulated 


that the pay of the commander and the men of the Contingent should be defrayed 


3 Iba 
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from the stipends paid by the British Government to Sindhéza, his family 
members end ministerd under the tems of the Treaty of 1805, Sindtia also 
agreed to relinquish for two years the tribute paid to him by Jodhpur, Bundi 
and Kota. From all these available sources, the total amount in the fund of 


7 


the Contingent came to Rss 34,00,000," Resident Close expected that the two 


years! time*would be sufficient to finish the operations against the Pindaris, ~ 
ana accordingly, calculated the salaries of the men and officers of the 
Contingent on the basis of the funds made available to it. Rupees 4,000 per ° 
month was offered to the commandant of the Contingent while five subordinate 
chiefs were to receive fse2,000 each per month. At first, Resident Glose 

fitxed the monthly pay of the troops at Rse25 each. On Sindhia's demand that 

they should be given a higher rate of pay, it was later fixed at Rs. 50. Thus, 

the annual expenditure of the Contingent estimated at is.16,58,000, was raised 


to Rse19,68,000,° 


After the Pindari war it was decided by both the Sindhia's md British 
Governments to continue the Contingent for preventing the revival of the 
predatory systen in Sindhiats territories. But the question that cropped up 
was to devise means for providing adequate funds for its maintenmce. Of the 
total amount EREE for the payment of the Contingent, there was a 
palante of Is15,72,624-2-4 only, and it was sufficient for the maintenance of 
5,000 horsanen. “Sindhia suggested that the British levies under Capt. Blacker 
and Capt. Fielding should be disbanded, thereby making a reduction in the 
expenses of the ooutindente Resident Glose told Sindhia that it would be very 7 
unwise on the part of the latter to disband the British levies altogether as 
it was the most efficient part of the Contingent. The Resident, however, agreed 


to disbend the whole men raised by Capt. Blacker, and of about 709 of those 


7 GL AR, File No. 52, poe 164. ’ ° B : 
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under Capt. Fielding. There would then remain about 2,000 of Sindhia's own 
horsemen under Capt. Blacker and 1,000 of those directly recruited ‘by Capt. 
Fielding, thus reducing She total number of men from S108 to 3,000, The 
Resident further added that the remaining balance of Re 15,72,624~2-4°I0 the 
* Contingent fund would be waif ficient to meet the expenses of those 3,000 men 
for one year’ TE Both Sindhia and the Governor-General agreed to this 
plats By an agreement of February 6, 1820, the size of tite Contingent was 
further reduced proportionately to the funds already allotted for its 
maintenmce. The number of men was reduced to 2,000 of whom 1,700 were 
Sindhia's troops and 300 were British levies. It was further decided by this 
agreenent that Sindhia would had over to the British Government the pargenas 
of Yawal, Chopra, Pachora and twelves villages of Lohara pargana, and those 
possessions in Garh-Kota and Maltown which were intemixed with those of the 
British Government together with the fort of Garh-Kota for the liquidation of 
the debt incurred by Sindhia to the British Government for the payments already 
made to the Contingent. +? It was estimated by acting-Resident Stewart that 
by Novenber 5, 1820, the debt incufred by Sindhia to the British Government on 
account of the Contingent would amount to Rsel8,88,679-5-8 and that by the end 
of 1825 the revenues of the districts transferred to the British Government 
by the treaty. of 1820 would pay off the debt. 


Immediately after her assumption of the office of the Regent, Baizabai 
requested the British Government for the discontinuance of the Contingent as 
it entailed a great expense on the Sindhia's Government. Daulatrao's anmal = 
pension of four lacs of rupees paid by the British Government, which formed 
part of the fund of the Contingent lapsed on his denise. Besides, there was 

9 Lbid., pp. 47-494 
10 Ibid., pp. 161-162. ° K 
il Ibid., pp. 154-159. 
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a debt of about twelve lacs of rupees due by the Sindhiats Government to 


12 


the British. ~ But Governor-General Bentinck desired that the Contingent, 


which had rendered valuable services to both the Sindhia's and the British 
Government during the, lifetime of Daulatrao, and was stall unquesticnably 

the most efficient portign of his troops, should be continued. At the 
sametime, hSwever, the Governor-General directed the Resident to decrease 

the expenses of the Contingent to the utmost extent practicable, and to 

bring its charges within the limits of the funds*assigned for its maintenance: 
after deducting the lapsed stipend of the late Maharaja, 3 Resident Stewart 
admitted that the Contingent had becope a most expensive corps, the pay of the 
horsemen at 30 Chanderi rupees per month being greater than that of any 
horseman in the service of the British Government in other parts of India. 

His view wasethat by a proper reduction of the pay of the horsemen of the 
Contingent, the funds applicable to its payment and to the liquidation of 

the debt » after deducting the late Mahareja's pension of four lacs of rupees, 
would still be sufficient for the maintenance of the 2,000 horsemen of the 
Contingent. Accordingly, the monthly pay of the horsemen was reduced from 

30 to 25 Chanderi rupees. Still there remained a debt of about 14 lacs 

of rupees to be paid eff to ‘the British by the Sindhia's Government. 4 But 
Baizabai strongly objected to this arrangement and proposed that the Contingent 
troops should be reduced so as to bring the expense within the amount strictly 
applicable to their payment, and the fund appropriated to the payment of the 
debt to be applied to that purpose. In November 1828, Sindhia's minister 
Bapu Chitnis died and his British pension of rupees 45,000 per sane which 
formed part of the funds for the maintenance of the Contingent, lapsed to the 
12 For. Sec. Cons. 24 August 1827, No. 12. 
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British Government. Baizabai positively refuded to make wp the deficiency 


and consequently, acting-Resident Fielding ine tracted Capt. Stubbs; the 
Superintending Commander of the Contingent, to reduce the expenses of tha 

force to that amount by striking off 150 Maratha ie cua. 13 men the’ 

revolt of 1833 removed Baizabai from power at Gwalior, her annual pension 

of 2,24,000 Chanderi rupees which had hitherto been appropriated for the = 
payment of the Contingent horsemen, was withdraw. Accordingly, 600 more 
horsemen were reduced. 16 Thus, the strength of the Contingent was reduced to. 
1,000 ix 1833.° 


. As the Contingent had to be reduced in commensurate with the depleted 
fund set apart for its maintenance, the British Government planned to make 
it more efficient by reorganising it on the model of a regular army. Originally, 
the Goutdngent was composed only of horsemen. In 1827, Resident Stewart 
submitted to the British Government a plan whereby the Contingent was to 
consist of a Brigade of infantry, a Company of native artillery, a Regiment of 
irregular horseme n and a Company of Pioneers, 7 But Baizabai's insistence 
on keeping separate the two funds ~ the fund for liquidating Sindhia's debt 
to the British Government on, account of the Contingent, and the fund for 
maintenance of the ET itself. and reducing the Contingent so as to 
bring the capanna within the amount strictly applicable to its maintenance, 
le$ to the rejection of Stewart's plan of remodelling the Contingente The 
Resident then suggested a plan whereby the number of horsemen would be reduced 


to 1,000, but in lieu of the 1,000 horsemen discharged a battalion of infantry” ~~ 


5 For. Pol. Cons. 20 March, 1829, No. 25. 
16 For. Pol. Cons. 6 March 1 834 ’ No. 326 
17 For. Sec. Cons. 1 June 1827, Noe 12. 
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with two guns should be attached to the Contingent, 8 This proposal was also 
» 
rejected by Baizabai as she preferred the Contingent on its present footing 


to the disbanding of the Maratha horsemen, 


In 1833, when Baizabai was ousted from Gwalior, both Resident Cavendish 
and Major Stubbs proposed certain reforms in the Contingent in order to make 
it ‘an efficient force, but both of them differed radically in their views. 
While Major Stubbs proposed that only the Maratha portion of the Contingent 
should be reduced proportionately owing to the deficiency in the funds caused 
by the Sageed pension of Baizabai, Resident Cavendish held the view that the 
reductions should be equally borne by both the Maratha and the British portion 
of the Contingent. Stubbs also proposed that the Maratha horsemen should be 
formed into regular battalions in the same manner as the British levies, and 
ey rere do be plan aray Gases aa Dei Een)“ T 
of the Contingent was composed of Ekas or men riding their ow horses, and 
Bargirs who were servants or relations of the Maratha chiefs whose horses 
they rode. The pay of the Bargi rs might be anything from Is.4 to 15. Ifa 
Bargir happened to be relative of the chiefs, he received double and perhaps 
treble what an ondinary Bargir would receive. The Maratha chief often 
compelled their Bargirs to receive less than the full pay authorised by the 
Darbar by throated them with dismissal. This prevented the Bargirs from 
properly feeding their horses and furnishing themselves with arms, clothings, 
ete. Stubbs, therefore » proposed that the Maratha officers in command of 
Pagas should not be permitted to discharge any of their Bargirs without the ~ ~ 
prior permission of the Superintending Command of the Contingent? Resident 
Cavendish, however, opposed this plan on the ground that the Maratha chiefs 


would not agree to put their Bargirs on the same footing as those of the 
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° ° 
Contingent, that discontent would spread among the chiefs, and that they would 
condemn the Maharaja a a mere tool in the hands of the Britısh Government. 

So far as the question of increasing the efficiency of the Contingent was 
concerned, the Resident argued that the Contingent was’ not to be employed in 
the internal matters of tit Sindhia's Government, and hence, there was no 


necessity of, increasing its efficiency. In the first quarter of the nineteenth œ 
sane it was of great benefit to the Sindhia's Government in suppressing the 
Pindaris and in setting internal disturbances in the capital itself. If the , 
British Government desired to revert, the Resident said, to the old system of 
allowing Britash officers and the Contingent to support the Sindhia's Government 
against internal disturbances and rebellions, Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia, 
threatened as he was by Baizabaits attempt at a counter-revolution at Gwalior, 
might agree to some changes and to the maintenance of the Contingent at its 
present strength. But such support to the Maharaja, the Resident remarked, 
would be quite at variance with the British system of non-interference. As, 
however, the question of reducing the Contingent had become embarrassing by 

the doubt raised as to the best means of effecting the reduction, Cavendish 
suggested that the whole Contingent should be dispensed with and a new 
agreement might be entered into with the Maharaja whereby he would place at the 
disposal of the British Government, when required, the whole of his disposable 
horsemen » infantry and artillery under British officers, and binding himself 


by deed that no Pindari or body of plunderer should ever disturb British 
19 


territories. 


Cavendish, however, was soon replaced by Sutherland at the Gwalior 
Darbar. The new Resident claimed himself to be 'an advocate for Contingents! 
which he considered as placing military strength in the hands of the British 


Government at the expense of British allies whose military power they ware e > 
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at the same time calculated to reduce, © He submitted to the British 


Goverment a draft plen for improving the efficiency of the Contingent, in 


proportion to the diminution of its numbers arising out of the loss of 


Baizabaits pension of two lacs of rupees. Sindhia!s Government was, however, 


very much eager to get back the territories of Garh-Kota, Maltom, Yawal and 


Choprah. The annual collections from these territories amounting to - 


Rse1, 35,000 had so long been assigned to the British Govemment for the purpose 


of liquidating the debt which had occurred on aqgcount of the Contingent. Ata 


conference with Resident Sutherland on July 2, 1855, Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia 


urged the Resident that as the debt of fsel,50,000 incurred by his government on 
agcount of the Contingent had already been settled, the British Govemmmt 
should restore to him the pargenas of Yawal, Choprah, Pachora and twelve 
villages in the Lohara Pargena which were in Khandesh, and GarhKota md 


Maltown in the Seugor Agency. However, when the Resident expressed his 


eagerness to have the tributes from those territories for the purpose of 


reorganising the Contingent, the Maharaja agreed to continue for two years 


to pay to the British Government in cash the anount equivalent to the annual 
income from than, vize Rse2,70, 000, With this mount together with the Rajput 
tritutes mounting to Rss 3,42, 500 per annum, which had been permanently assigned 


to the British for the payment of the Contingent, the British Government could 


organize the Contingent according to its ow fashion, the Maharaja said. The 


GovernomGeneral, however, expressed his regret at the reduction of the funds 


for the support of the Contingent. He informed the Maharaja that there would 
be no difficulty in restoring those territories which were under the management 


of the British Government if funds for the Contingent could be supplied in m 
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equally satisfactory manner.” In 1837 an agreament was signed between the 
British Government afd the Maharaja whereby the latter agreed to defray all 
the charge of a force, to be commanded by British officers end constmtly 
stationed within his territories, for the ‘protection thereof and the 
preservation of good ordér therein. '?* It was further decided by this 
agreenent that Garh-Kota end Maltown in the Saugor Agency would remain under æ 
tiie managenent of the British Government who should utilise the revenues from 
those places for the purpose of maintaining the Contingent. The districts 
of Pachora, Yawal, Choprah and twelve villages in Lohara pargana would be 
restored to Sindhia who should pay to the British in half yearly instalments 
for the support of the Contingent the sum of fs.66,326 equal to the present 
net revenue of those districts. Tims, this mount together with the Rajput 
tributes of fse3,42,500 per annum, made a total of 2s.4,09,426 and this amount 
was made available to the British Government for the maintenance of the 


Contingent and its reorganization according to its own plans o 


Resident Sutherland submitted a plan of the Gwalior Reformed Contingent 
on the model of the Hyderabad Contingent. It was to consist of 600 cavalrymen 


of which 400 were to be dram from the Company's troops in India and 200 from 
Sindhia’s men already serving in the Contingent, of a regiment of infantryman 

of 600, and an arti oxy of 52 men with two nine pounder guns and two twenty-four 
pounder howitzers. The whole Contingent was to be led by Brigadier Major Stubbs 
who had so long’ acted as the Superintending Commandant of the Contingent. Two 


officers were selected for the cavalry, They were Captain Minto who was put 
in command of ‘it, and Lieutenant Lumsdaine was made adjutent of it. For the = 


Infantry three officers were appointed Gaptain Michell was appointed the 
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Commandant, While Corporal Jobin and Corporal Stewart of the 13th British 
Light Infantry were made the Sergeant Major and Garn Sergeant 
respectivelye Jom, H. Smyth, Second-Lieutenant of the Bengal drtillery, 

was put in charge of the artillery regiment of the Contingent. Smyth 
selected Staff Sergeant Molley of the 3rd Company of the Second Battalion 

of fhe Brit?sh Artillery in India for the office of the Magazine Sergeant 

to the Battery of the Reformed Gwalior Contingent. © Time the Gwalior 
Reformed Contingent consisted of Infantry, Cavalry ad Artillery Regiments. 
officered by the British men. Besides, there was the Medical Branch which 
was put in charge of Major Jom Hope who had so long acted as the Superintending 
Doctor of the Sindhia's Contingent. 


Major Stubbs who had been entrusted with the task of remodelling the 
Sindhia's Contingent, prescribed some "Standing Orderan?" ‘for the force 
with a view to make it a welledisciplined corps. Some of the orders were 
copied from the Hyderabad Code of the Nizam's Contingent while several others 
TEER taken from the regulations of the British Amy in India with such 
alterations as Stubbs considered advisable. The first order said that "the 
mild is not incompatible with the firm exercise of authority" and that the 
Regimental officers, while exercising the authority necessary in support of 
discipline, should not disregard the feelings of the Indien soldiers. The 
second order said that "ready and cheerful obedience which is the first duty 
of a soldier", depended on the conduct end example of the Eurcpean officers 
of the Contingent. Order number six said that Indian officers attending at 
a European officer's quarters on duty which might require their being detained! 


o 
are to be furnished with a chair and treated with the courtesy due to their 


24 Fore Pol. Conse 11 January 1836, No.60; For. Pol. Cons. 5 Decenber 18%, 
No. 59; For. Pol. Cons. 5 June 1837, No. 20. . 
25 For. Pol. Cons. 5 June 1837, No, 23, ° . 


situations’. Order number eight said that the Europea officers should use 
s 
orderlies on public daty only. Order number twelve said that the Zuropean 


officers were expected to visit occasionally the sick of their respective 
e 


regiments, and ascertain by personal enquiry if they were furnished with 
everything necessary for, sick men. This was en ‘essential part of æa 
officerts aftyt nothing being so ‘gratifying to the native soldiers, as to 
perceive that his officer is interested in his welfare.’ *The cavalry was 
regarded by Major Stubbs as the most important branch of the Contingent md, - 
therefore, a separate code of rales” was promilgated for it. For the 
satisfactory performance of his duties, the Commanding officer of the 
Gontingent was required to hold free and unrestricted communication with all 
ranks from the Head Risalader down to the most dependent Bargir. The officer 
ought to know their wants and to adopt measures for redress of their grievances, 
whether they stemed from the organisation of the Contingent or from the 
conduct of an individual. The internal discipline of the Regiments were 

left to their om Risaladars, Jamadar and Dafadarg. RisaladanMajor 

Dad Khan who had eamed a reputation for his services under Colonel Skinner, 
Blacker md Fielding, was to be the connecting link between the European and 
Indian officers, and as he possessed the confidence of the men, much of the 
internal management and discipline of the Regiment might be entrusted to him 
The most important part of the cavalry regulations was that which dealt with 
the relation between the Silahdar and his Bargir. The Silahdar had no authority 


except over his own Bargirs or the men who rode his horses. A Silahdar 
was answerable for the goodness and condition of his horses. The selection of 
the Bargir was to be left to the Silahdar, but as:soon as a Bargir entered the 


service of a Silahdar, he was to be considered a Goverment servant; and as such, 
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he could not be dismissed by the Silahdar without the prier permission of the 
Commanding officer. Lastly, the Cavalry entices required that’ nothing in 
the treatment or obedience should be imposed on or required of the soldier 
which might tend to lower him either in his owm TA or in the estimation 
of his fellows in or out, of the service; for no soldier in India was more 


‘orderly or More respectful to his European officer than the native horsemen'. 


Although the whole expenses of the Contingent was defrayed by the 
Sindhia's government, Govemmor-General Lord Halmi considered that its 
officers and aes were highly paid. The cavalrymen were paid 30 Chanderi 
rupees each, while en Infantryman end Artilleryman received hse? and 9 
respectively. The Commanding officer of the Contingent whobe rank was 
equivalent to that of a Brigadier in the British Army, received a monthly pay 
of Rte2,128-1-8, While the Commandant of the Cavalry was paid a monthly pay 
of Rsel, 064.6~0, that of the Infentry and Artillery was Rse 899-12~8} each. 
The Adjutemts for the Cavalry and Artillery received fse 665-12-53 each while 
the officer Second-in~Gommand of Infantry received a pay of fs. 638~10.0, 

The Surgeon of the Contingent received a monthly salary of 8.1000. Lord 
Auckland very well knew that the pay of the men of the Contingent could not be 
reduced; but it semed to him that the allowances of the officers were on an 
unnecessarily high scale. It also appeared to the Governor-Gemeral that the 
office of the Commanding officer of the Contingent was superfluous. For the 
necessary duties of the command on the spot, the Governor-General considered 
it quite sufficient to give to the seior officer with the force some extra 
allowance such as to raise his whole receipts to Rse1200 per mensep., suckled 
proposed that as Brigadier Stubbs who had so long been in charge of the whole 
Contingent, was proceeding to the Cape of Good Hope on leave for two years, 
Gaptain Minto, Commandant of the cavalry, be gut in charge of the whole ° ° 
° ° 


Contingent, retaining also the command of the cavalry corps and drawing Prom 


+ 2 m 


the Contingent funds R.1200 a month. The Govemor-Generah also proposed to 
give another officer {o the cavalry. As ideutonent George of the infantry 
wished to be transferred to the Cavalry at his presmt rate of allowance, 

he should be given the new post in the Cavalry and a an Adjutant of: Infantry 
be appointed at fs.500 per month. The pay of the British officers with the 


Contingent was rearranged in the following manner i= 


Officer-in-command and commanding the Cavalry t Rse 1200 per mensem : 
Second commanding officer, Cavalry : Rs 700 " n 
Licatenent and Adjutant, Cavalry 3 Rss 600 1 n 
Gaptain commending the Infantry 2 Rse 800 " n 
Second Officer commanding the Infantry 3 Rss 600 * u 
Leiutenant and Adjutant, Infantry : Rse 500 " " 

l Captain of artillery 3 Re 628 " n 


. 


The Governor-General estimated that the saving upon these reduced rates 
vouti be Rse2,191 monthly. But Auckland hoped that the saving would be even 
more than the above mount as the new allowances were proposed to be 
consolidated and hross the net pay of the Company's officers which they 
received now in additien to their Gwalior allowances, must be deducted from 
the proposed consolidated salaries and the remainder would show the actual 
charge to the Contingent funds. Auckland suggested that the sum this saved 
by these arrangements be applied to giving horses instead of tllocks to the 
artillery. Thus'the above reforms into Sindhla'’s Contingent were intended by 
Lord 4uckland to reduce the expenses hitherto incurred on account of the 
allowances of the British officers attached to the Corps, and to promote its 


efficiency.” Captain Minto, with the consent of Resident Spiers, gradually 
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discharged the invalid horsemen of the cavalry branch, making it thereby 
28 g 


°° 


more effective than 4% had hitherto been. 


Thus, the Gwalior’ Contingent though reduced in size, when reformed, 
becane the most efficient, corps. It ran parallel to Sindhia's om military 
force, but it surpass ed the latter in respect of discipline and efficiency. 
Ong’ example will illustrate the point. Mardan Singh, the: eldest son of the 
late Raja of Chanderi, had been recognised by Sindhia's Government as 
sucessor to his deceased father. But Mardan Singh's two younger brothers, 
Gaj sing and Ranjit Sing, refused to recomise thelr elder brother as the 
ruler of Chenderi, and carried on depredations in differemt parts of Sindhia's 
territories. Other neighbouring tribes took advantage of this turmoil in 
Ghanderi to plunder the territories belonging not only to Sindhia, but also 
those of the British and the Indore State. Salvadore Smith, serving under 
Sindhia's general Golonel Baptiste, was in charge of the Chanderi frontiers, 
but proved himself incapable of resisting the Bundelas and other tribal 
insurgents. The cavalry detachment of the Gwalior Reformed Contingmt was 
rushed under Captain Minto to Chanderi and the insurgents were suppressed 


with perfect ease.” 
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CHAPTER = VII 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE INTERFERENCE 


Between 1835 and 1841, Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia had several bouts 
of serious illness and penn time his life was Gsepakres of. When in 1835 
hg. fell seriously ill, Dr. Hope, the Residency Surgeon, attended on him on = 
two occasions and after a thorough E E IN gaye his ‘expert medical 
opinion that ‘the Maharaja would not enjoy a long pn of life? Although «+ 
only nineteen years in age, he became serofulous and consumptive. Due to 
his constitutional weakness, he continued to lose his powers of body and 
mind and the brilliant traits of his character which he had fomerly exhibited 
began to diminish with the passage of time. As the Maharaja had no offspring 
and as ther® was no hope of having one in the near future, Resident 
Sutherland asked for instruction from the Governor-General on the probable 
question of succession to the opinatnathite of Gwalior. The Resident was 
of the view that in the event of the Maharaja's death without a son, his 
only wife Tarabai should exercise the privilege of adopting en heir to the 
throne from amongst the manbers of the Sindhia family provided she did not 
declare herself to be D Under similar circumstances on two occasions 
in the past, when Mahadji Sindhia and Daulatrao Sindhia had died without 
male issues, the function of adopting heirs had devolved in their widows. 
But in the present case, the Resident apprehended, the right of Regency and 
title to manage the affairs of the state was likely to become a subject of 
triangular dispute between the families of the Sindhia, the father-in-law 
of the present Maharaja and Mane Saheb, Mama Saheb! s power and influence 


which were paramount in Gwalior were not likely to teminate with the life 
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of bis nephew. He expelled from Gwalior J aswantrao Ghorepare, the 
father-in-law of iat Maharaja, on the charge of murder of a menial servent 
but in reality to get xid of him lest he should, through his daughter 
Tarabai, gain an influence over the Maharaja and become a potential vival 

to his rank md position of minister in the state. There was also a fear 
that Bei gabal or ay other pretender might usurp authority after the death 
of the Maharaja. In these @ircumstances, the Resident felt that the British 
could not renain silent spectators of disturbed conditions in Gwalior or to 
abstain from interfering in the affairs of that state on the death of the 
Maharajae Sutherland considered it expedient to acknowledge the right of 
the widow to adopt an helr end act as Regent and to afford her and her 
adopted son security against encroachments without effecting interference 

in “the intemal administration of the country. If, however, disputes 
occurred then some sort of interposition would be considered necessary and 


expedient. On this point the Resident wanted definite instructions from 


the Governor-General. 2 


Governor-General Metcalfe, in his letter dated Desant 21, 1835, 

to the Resident adopted almost similar attitude as was done by Lord Amherst 
when the question of succession had exercised latter's mind in 1826. The 
Resident was instructed to bring to the mind of the Maharaja in strongest 
tems the evils of a disputed succession prejudicial to the welfare of his 
country and to the interests of the House of Sindhia and to ask him to adopt 
a son during his life-time to succeed him in the event of his death without 
a male issue and algo to nominate a Council of Regency to administer the 
state during the minority of the adopted son. If » however, the Maharaja 


did not act upon the suggestion given to him and died without adopting & SOM, 
° e 
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then the right of his wife Tarabai to adopt a son from amongst the members 
of the Sindhia family and to act as Regent aiding his minority wads to be 
recognised without any, delay.” But this arrangement was required to be in 
consonance with the general wish of the chiefs and nobles of the state. 


On the instructions received from the Governon-General the Resident P 
impressed on Mama Saheb, Sivajipant Tatia md Dadaji Khasgiwala that in 
the greater interest of the state it was highly desirable that the Maharaja i 
should name a person from amongst the members of the Sindhia family as his 
auos as otherwise it would put the British Goverment to great 
embarrasment and might endanger the peace of the country. They fully 
agreed with the Resident tut considered it vain to expect from the infant 
Maharaja to name a child for adoption. The Maharaja too resented such a 
PE ER må even deplored persuasions to contract a second marriage 
in order to have a son, äs Tarabai had not reached the years of puberty 
there was no reason not to hope for a issue from her at proper time.” 
Hence, the Resident failed in hig attempts to induce the Maharaja to nominate 
his successor. In the meantime the Maharaja recovered his health and there 
remained no apprehension of this early death taking place. Therefore, the 
Resident expressed his view to the GovemorGeneral that the paramount 
Power should not be concemed about succession in Gwalior. It there was no 
legitimate heir “to that principality, there was hardly any member of the 
Sindhia fanily who could set up any pretensions to the throne. The Maharaja 
might have a wees of his om in course of time. The adoption of a child, 
in case of a future issue, might create anaes embarrassment than the death 


of the Maharaja without an adoption. The Resident assured the Governor-General 
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that after the death of the Maharaja, there might not be much difficalty 

in accomplishing an “adoption end recognising his “widow as Regent during 

the minority of her adopted son, without the alighted apprehension of 

general tranquility „being endangered. ànd eyen if my disturbence-vas cased 
by ħe men in ams to carve out a position in the state it would afford a most 
appropriats occasion and the best opportunity to destroy the troublous = 
irite and reduce the amed might of the state in the lvast objectionahle 
anans The Governor-General Lord Metcalfe fully endorsed the inexpediency* 


A 
of raising the issue of succession at a prenature time.” 


-In February 1841, the Maharaja again had a severe attack of melancholia. 
This time his physician showed great anxiety about his recovery. Lt. Col. 
Alexander Spiers, the new Resident paid him a visit and found him 'very weak, 
Saló and iia reduced although he spoke with aee confidence and 
nestal balance!. He, therefore, brought the subject of succession to the 
immediate attention of the GovemorGeneral Lord Auckland and sought his 
instructions on the issue. The Resident! s own view was that the adoption of a 
son from the family of Sindhia by Tarabai was likely to prove most popular. 
However, the practical difficulty was that he Maharani was of too tender a 
age to make a selection after the death of her mMsbad, end the discovery 
of a EER closely related to the Sindhia family was not an easy task to be 
accompli shed in a short time. The Resident expressed his apprehension that a 
vacant throne for & long time might become an inducement to ambitious persons 
to advance their claims and even to fight for it. In view of this contingency 
which might endanger peace, the Resident sought permission to select a menber 


of the Sindhia family and in the event of the Maharaja's death to recommend 


that person to the Maharani for adoption with the consent of the leading chiefs 
o Cd 
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of the state end influential members of the Darbar.’ Loyd Auckland, however, 
rejected the Resident's suggestion that the latter should select the boy for 
adoption. Ina letter dated Merch 8, 1841, the Govemop- tonora infomed the 
Resident that the policy of the British Goverment would be only tg recognise 
en adoption from the Sipdhia family which might be made by Terabai after the 
deise of Ber husband with the consent of the leading chiefs of the Darbar. 
The Resident was to guarantee security to the Maharani afid her adopted son 
from molestation.® The Maharaja, however, recovered from his illness and thé 


plans regarding adoption were kept suspended for the time being. 


In August 1842, once again the Maharaja fell seriously ill and Resident 
Spier suggested that the Governor-General's instructions should be modified 
to enable pan to take necessary steps in the event of the Maharaja's death 
without any successor. The Governor-General Lord #1 enborough, however, 
decdined to modify those instructions; but considering the very infirm state 
of the Maharaja's health, he asked the Resident to send a report on the 
character, condition and circumstances of the boys of the Sindhia fomily 
eligible to be selected as the successor to the ailing Maharaja. The Governor- 
General further asked for information about the attitudes of ministers, 
officers and chiefs with respect to adoption. Accordingly, the Resident 
banadioa along with other informations a genealogical table of the Sindhia 
family collected from the Persian Office of his Residency and corroborated by 
the best available sources in Gwalior., From this table it appeared that 
Bhagirathrao, son of Hanumentrao alias Babaji Sindhia, was nearest in blood to 
the reigning Maharaja. He was a sharp, fine and good-looking boy of about tan 


or eleven yoars.” The Governor-General informed the Resident that Bhagirath rao 
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had the best claims to EE e 
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On February 7, 1843, Maharaja Jonkojirao Sindhia expired and his widow 


Tarabai adopted, with the general concurrence of the*Resident, and all the 


chiefs, Bhagirathrao as the successor to the later Maharaja. On February 12, 


the new Maharaja ascended the throne under the nate Jayajirao sindhi G 


The adoption cerenony being over, the next problen* was how to carry on 
the Government at Gwalior. Tarabai was merely å girl of about thirteen years 
while her adopted son was eleven years old. Thus, the extreme youth of both 
of then rendered it indispensable that a Regency should be appointed. Besides, 
as Resident Spier said, the existing ministry did not possess 'the confidence 
of the army or of the people! and therefore, it should be replaced by a Regency. 
It should be headed by the matemal uncle of the late Maharaja for, the 
Resident added, of all the persons in the Court of Gwalior he possessed the 
greatest influence and semed 'to be attached to British interests. ! 15 The 
Governor-General, however, expressed his view that the Regency should be confided 
to one person in whom, during the minority of the Maharaja, might reside all 
the authority of the state. It would be for the Regent to nominate the 
Ministers and they would Sa ea to him. This arranganent, the Governor 
General added, while keeping intact the sovereign authority during the minority 
of the young Maharaja, would be most conducive to the maintenance of frimdly 
relations between the Gwalior Raj and the British Government as, in all cases 
of complaint against the subjects of the state of Gwalior, the British 
Government would know 'what individual it should hold responsible for the 


conduct by which it was aggrieved.' Lord Elle@mborough agreed with Resident 
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Spier that Mama Saheb would be a suitable candidate for the post of Regency. 
Having no EN with the family of Sindhia by blood, he couľd have no 
interest contrary to that of the Maharaja upon whose,life the continuance 

of his authority must depend. The Governor-General also expressed the hope 
that Maha Saheb, sensible of the importance of preserving a good understanding 
wkth the British ormat would avoid giving umbrage to the latter. Moreover 
he would adopt all measures in collaboration with the British Resident which 
from time to time might appear to be required, for the 'preservation of ` 
tranquility ‘sai the common frontier! between the territories of the British 
Government and those of the Sindhia. The Govemor-Gmeral would therefore 


l! gladly see the Regency conferred upon Mana Saheb! =e 


. The proposal for the appointment of Mama Saheb as Regent with such 
plenitude of power as the Governor General wished to confer upon hin, 
imnediately met with a strong opposition from the advisers of the Maharani. 
On February 21, 1843, Remrao Phalke, the Darbar vakil, informed the Resident 
that three members of the existing ministry, Dada Khasgiwala, Sembaji dngria 
and Mulanji, wished to delay the appointment of a Regent and to allow the 
existing ministry to.carry on the Government or to place Dada Khasgiwala in 
the of fice oof the Regent. This made the Resident very pessimistic regarding 
the appointment of Mama Saheb as the Regent. But the Darbar vakil, who was a 
jahgirdar of the British Government, + proved himself an able and faithful 
friend of the British Goverment on this occasion. He successfully persuaded 
the three ministers to agree to the nomination of Mana Saheb as Regent and 

° 


to their obtaining the consent of the Maharani to his holding that important 
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poste In return, Mama Saheb must undertake to act in a manner that would 
Ld 

not lower the dimity of the ministers in the public estimation. - Lest 

Mama Saheb might not adhere to this promise after he was made the Regent, 


í 6 
the ministers wished, him to acknowledge it before the Resident.” ° 


It was decided that on February 22, 1843, the day fixed for the new 
Mgħaraja!s coronation, Mama Saheb would be publicly declared as the Regent. 
Accordingly, on that day the Resident came to the palace and the three 
ministers, Dada Khasgiwala, Sambaji Angria and Mul anja, informed him that 
they had ENE to the appointment of Mama Saheb as Regent, They also told 
him that the Maharani had given her consent to the appointment, After 
discussing the subject with the ministers the Resident's impression was that 
they wished to retain too strong a voice for the Maharani in the mmeganent 
of ‘the affairs of the Government. The Resident told then ‘that the Regent's 
power should be uncontrolled and that the Maharani and themselves, with the 
other influential people, showld delegate to him the fullest powers. They 
were not to interfere with the Regent by bringing orders to him from the Rani 
who was still a child; in that case the consequence would be serious as all 
his efforts for the good of the country would be paralysed. The ministers, 
however, told the Resident that they had given Mama Saheb assurances that they 
would not thwart him end that they would assist him end attend to his orders. 
In order to verify the truth of the statements made by the ministers, the 
Resident sent for Mema Saheb who came and admitted that he himself, had agreed 
not to act unjustly towards any one of the ministers then present so as to 
injure their or or reputation end that they, on their part, had promised 
their assistance to him in discharging the duties of the Regent. * Then the 
Resident asked him whether he could conduct the affairs of the state so as to 


merit the approbation of the British and his om Government. To.this Mama Saheb 
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replied that with the assistance of the menbers * the present ministry and 
with the Resident's aise: he considered himself capable of carrying on the 
affairs of the state asd hoped to give satisfaction to all. Thereafter, the 
Resident sent Remrac Phalke to the Maharani urging her to approve the 
appointment of Mama Saheb to the office of the Regent. Tarabai at first 
raised obj ections to Mana being appointed as the Regent. However, when 
Ramrao told her that there would be difficulty in getting the Maharaja's claims 
to the succession acknowledged if she did not gtve her consent to the . 
appoinment of Mama to the Regency, Tarabai did not demur to give her consent. 
She gave Mama the Khilat of investiture as Regent and thereafter, the ministers 
proclaimed publicly in the Darbar the elevation of Mana Saheb to the office of 


the Regent, ?/ 


The Govemor-General, while expressing his satisfaction at the 
appointment of Mama Saheb to the Regency, hoped that the Regent should be 
sensible of the importance of preserving a good understanding with the British 
Government. It was expected, therefore, that he would readily avail himself 
of the advice of the Resident, and take in conjunction with that officer, all 
measures for the conduct of affairs at Gwalior. The Governor-General was 
even prepared to give amed support to the Regent's authority. An infantry 
brigade of ,three battalions under Ishwari Sing had been ordered by late 
Jankojirao to proceed to Malwa. The soldiers were, however, reluctant to 
leave the capital, and before quitting the city, committed several acts of 
indiscipline. .The Maharaja had been advised by the British Government to 
enforce discipline in the amy by meting out en exemplary punisiment to 
Ishwari Sing who shouid be recalled to Gwalior, dismissed from service and 
be confined in the fort. Accordingly, the Maharaja ordered Ishwari Sing to 


retum to Gwalior leaving his battelions at Melwa. But he probdtily suspected 


s 
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what was intended, and therefore, instead of retuming alone, brought his 
battalions along with him, and assumed a defiant attitudes Governor-General 
Ellenborough exressed bis view that the battalions commanded by Ishwari Sing 
should be disbanded and that the commander should be ERE in ane exemplary 
manner with the promptitude which would serve as an exemple in deterring men 
from committing offence. An early example of the vigorous enforcement of = 
discipline in the amy, the Governor-General renarked, twill tend, more than 
any other measure, to consolidate the Regent's aythority'. HEllenborough N 
was even ready, ‘at a moment's notice', to march British amy into Sindhia! s 
territory, for the purpose of helping the newly appointed Regent to inflict 
punishnent on the mutinous brigade. With this view, the GovernormGeeral had 
concentrated 'a preponderating force' near the frontier of the Gwalior territory. 
Bee Mana sap necter his apprehension that calling in British troops for the 

EE of Ishwari Sing and his battalions 'might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole amy' and Moyle him that popularity end confidence which 
the officers and troops of the amy appeared to repose in him'. He, therefore, 
informed the Resident that he would 'prefer waiting his om time! for the 
punishment of Ishwari. Sing and his corps, which he proposed doing on fully 
completing the payment of the infantry and cavalrymen. He settled with the 
Silahdar horsemen for’ the TEN of their arrears. He also hoped to adjust 
within a few days the amount to be paid to the several Paga horsemen belonging 


to the goverment. 


Although Mama was very cautious in not alienating the support of the 
amy, he made a wistake in placing the Mahareni's actions under a strict 
systen of surveillance. Mama very well knew that his elevation te the office 
of the Regent and making him the sole authority of the state by the British 
Government, had earned him the enmity of those chiefs who had been replaced by 


the one-man Regency of Mama Saheb. ERN those chiefs especiall y Dada a 


Khasgiwala, were frankly aspiciens £ the desigs of the British Goverament 
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in making Mana Saheb the Regent. In order that these chiefs might not get 

any chance to conspire with the Maharani against fhe Regent, the yives of 

Mama Saheb and Ramrao were constantly in attendance on the Maharani, Besides, 
four slave-girls, belonging to the wife of Mama, were sent into the palace 

to watch and report all that passed. Still the Regent suspected Dada 
Khasgiwala ef carrying _ secret intrigues with the Maharani through the = 
EREA Narangl. She had been a favourite of the late Maharaja Jakojirao 
Sindhia; but Baigabali had her confined in the fort of Ishagar and ill-treated 
her in meny wayse On assuming the reins of the Government, Jankoji released 
her and since then she had been residing at the palace. She was in the confidences 
of the Maharani and exercised a great influence over her. Another person whom 
Mama feared was Tantia Pakira Hamria, He was a old servant of the highest 
respectability enployed in the most confidential affairs. He was also a 
great friend of Narmgi and Dada Khasgiwala with much more’ sense and shrewdness 
than either of then. When death occurred to Jankojirao, Tentia was in the 
Deccan where he had been sent by the late Maharaja to look ont for a second 
wife for himself. Mama was anxious to prevent a junction between Narangl, 

Dada and Tantia and, therefore, ordered Tantia not to retum to Gwalior 
without instructions. On March 9, 1843, however, Tantia returned to Gwalior 
and when he went to pay the terat a visit, he was arrested and sent off to 
one of the regiments to be kept in confinement. Tarabai, probably instigated 
by Narangi, sent for the Regent and informed him that she had ordered Tantia!s 
recall, and if he was not immediately released, she would leave the palace. 
Thereupon, the Regent released Tantia thinking that by doing so he could better 


effect his purpose of removing Narengi from the palace.” 


e 
When the Regent expressed his determination of removing Narangi from 
the palace at all hazards to the Resident, the latter agreed with him as to Z 
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the expediency of the speedy renoval of her. But the Resident advised 

Mama Saheb that he should act with great caution and circumspection and not 
report to harsh measures, so as to injure the feelings of the young Rani 
Previous to his advising any decisive steps being taken in this affairs, the 
Resident sought instructions from the Govemmor-General., The latter expressed 
hig displeasure at the interference made by the Maharani and her favourite 7 
Narangi with the Regent's authority. In a letter dated March 11, 1843, to 
the Resident, the Governor-General made it clear’ to the Resident that 
Mama Seheb was appointed not as a'sole niigi under the authority of the 
Maharani, but as a !sole Regent! having all the autnority as the responsible 
head of the Government”? Accordingly, on March 17, the Resident went to 

the Darbar and addressed all the chiefs assembled there that the Govemor- 
General had approved the Regent's nomination with the view of establishing 

an efficient administration at Gwalior and, therefore, all the chiefs should 
attend to the orders of the Regent at all times and all occasions. The 
Resident further told than that Narangi should not be allowed to interfere 
with the Regent's authority and that she should be renoved from the salasa n 
All the chiefs assured the Resident that they were willing to obey all the 
orders which they might recgive from the Regent and agreed to the renoval of 
the Narangi. The Reni also agreed to part with Narangi on the latter being 
allowed to depart unmolested in full possession of her property.“ Besides, 
she should have-a village bestowed on her to the annual value of thres 
thousand rupees, in addition to one of the sane amount which she already 
possessed. The' Regent agreed to these tems in to to. Then Narangi asked 
for a Residency orderly to accompany her to her place of destination who would 


remain with her for two months. On receiving the Resident's assurance on this 
19 For. Pol. Cons. 5 April 1843, No. 89e 
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point, Narangi agreed to leave the palace on March 19. , 


. ° 
Resident Spier reported to the Governon-Gmeral that Nerangits renoval. 
would enable Mana Saheb to exercise his full powers without any opposition 
from my qarter. Soon, «however, Mama Saheb incurred the displeasure of both 
the Reni and the prominent chiefs of the state. It was the custom that 
béfore a marriage was contracted for the Maharaja, the inclinations of all the 
chiefs, relatives and dependents of the bride and the bridegroom, should be 
consulted. Mana Saheb, however, planned a marriage between her niece, 
Jite of Janrao Kadem, and the Maharaja without consulting the chiefs of 
the state and against the wishes of the Reni. Mama, by promises of large 
bribes, induced Jaswantrao Ghorepare, the Rani's father, to join his case. 
The father, by using various threats to his dmghter, succeeded in securing 
her consent to the marriage. Mama Saheb expected that ef ter the marriage 
was, concluded he would eventually become the ruler of the state of which he 
wos only a servant end with this view he got his brother Janrao Kadam to sign 
a paper making over his authority as the father of the bride, to himself. 


On May 19, the marriage was solemised.“* 


Mama Saheb nex? tried to renove Dada Khasgiwala from Gwalior. Early 
in March, 1845, Mama had infomed the Resident that he proposed sending Dada 
to Benares with, the bones of the late Jankoji Sindhia end his fomer wife. 
Mama added that Dada, having performed the same act for the ræenains of Daalatrao 
Sindhia, could not refuse to do so for the late Maharaja. Dada, apprehensive 
of personal violence if he refused to go, made preparations for his departure. 
On May 19, 1843, when the Resident went to the Darbar to witness the Tika 


ceremony, Dada said to him that he wanted to leave Gwalior and that he should 


—_- 
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not be deprived of the lands end other enoluments that hjs family end himself 
e e 
had held for several generationse When the Regent was infomed of the 


intentions of Dada, the fomer readily agreed to make arrangements for his 


departure on the nex}-day.** e 


When the Rani came to know of the Regent's plan to ranove Dada, she 
feit much annoyed that she had not been consulted. At about 11 A.M. on the 
e 
2lst she held a cmference with all the chiefs excepting the Regent end the 


Darbar vakil Remrao Phalke. All the chiefs concurred with the Maharani that 


the Regent had no right to renove a honourable person like Dada Khasgiwala 
entrusted with the performance of the important duties of his office without 
having obtained the permission of the Maharmi. Immediately after the meeting 
Maharani sent Udajirao Khatkia to the Resident with the message that though 
Mana Saheb had been appointed to the office of the Regent ‘through her 
instrumentality, he forfeited the trust reposed in him. The Mahareni brought 
rth several complaints against him. She, therefore, wished to deprive him 


of his present office and appoint some other person in his Sse. 


The Resident asked Udaji of the nature of the complaints the Maharani 
wished to make against the Regent. When Udaji replied that she had not 
specified them, the Resident expressed his view that the message manated not 
from the Maharani, but from the counsels of the evil disposed persons who 
gathered round her. The Resident told Udaji to infom the Reni that she had 
nominated Mama Saheb Regent with the approval of the Govemor-Geeral and by 
the advice of the principal chiefs and officers of her court; end therefore, 

e 


Mama Saheb could not be so easily removed from his present post. The Resident 
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and if the latter did not wish to incur the severest digpleasure of the 
British Goverment, they should immediately daiat from their present 
proceedings and obey the orders of the Regent.” On May 22, 1843, the 
Resident himself went to the Darbar where all the principal chiefs of the 
court except the Regent, were present. The Mahareni told the Resident 
that he mist have heard from Udaji her determination to renove Mema Saheb 7 
from the office of the Regt. Now she enumerated the tircumstences which 
had compelled her to take that unpleasant step, viz. the selmre of the 
Tentia Pakira Hamria, depriving her of the services of Narengi end Mama's 
plan to send off for good from the Court, Dada Khasgiwala, After stating 
one or two other grievances, the Rani said she covld never think of allowing 
the Regent to continue in office.” The Resident replied by stating that 
though Tatia Pakira had been confined by Mama, yet he was, on her 
representations, released immediately, that Narangi had been allowed by her 
Z leave the court and that Khasgiwala had himself applied to the Resident 
himself to obtain the Regent's pemission to leave Gwalior., The Resident 
further told her that as the Regent's nomination to his high office in the 
first instance had met the approval of the British Government, he could not 
hear of his removal on slight grounds; and that, if she had my regard for 
the friendship of the Governor-General, the Regent should be retained in 
office.’ That being the case, the Mahareni replied, the government be 
better given tover to the Regent in perpetuity!, and that she might be 
otherwise provided for, Spier told her that such sentiments were not her om 
as she was too young to have thought of such matters seriously; and he 

° 


considered then as those of her evileadvisers. To Dada Khasgiwala and 
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Sambaji Angria, who were also present at the court, the Resident expressed 
e 


e 
his own opinion in strong terms to them with regard to their proceedings.” 


On May 26, Ramrao Phalke, Udaji end Mulanji pdid the Resident a visit 
with a message fron theeMahareni that she would attend to all his (the Residenti s} 
wishes, excepting that of allowing Mama Saheb to act as the Regent of the 
state. The Resident told the above-named persons that it was in vein to make 
such e proposition to him and that he did not consider it coming from herself, 
but from those who were acting in defimee of the orders of their own and of 
the British Government. The Resident added that the Maharami, a girl of 
twelve or just entering her thirteenth year, could not be supposed to be 
competent to give en opinion as to who was the proper person to conduct the 
affairs of a great Government, end that it was their duty to make her 
understend this. The Resident further told the three chiefs that thəy md 
the other chiefs should not allow the affairs of the Government 'to go to 
uin to please the caprice of a girl of the age of Renee’ and to indulge 
the desire for power of a person, nanely Dada Khasgiwala, ‘notoriously 
incompetent to conduct the affairs of the Government! ries When Ramrao, Udaji 
and Mulanji told that they ad other chiefs had tried their utmost to persuade 
the Rani to listen to reason, but had failed and were at a loss what to do, 
thesResideht asked them to persuade the Maharani to recall Mama Saheb to 
perform the duties of the Regent.” 


On May 31, 1843, a general representation (Mahgarnama) signed by all 
the chiefs end officers of the state was presented to the Maharani. It 


@ 
contained their grievances against Mama Saheb and declared their wish that 


w 
w 
t 
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he should be penned from his office as Regent, “t Golofiels Baptiste and 
Jacob reconstrated, and refused at first to sig it; when, however, Sambaji 
Agria who had only a Sew days ago led Mama to suppose that he had joined his 
party, affixed his signature to it, they placed theirs also. They were told 
that those who did notesign the 'Mahazemamat, should not be allowed to ator 


£ On the lst of June, the Darbar vekil infomed 


the Resident that Dada Khasgiwala had got the Maharani in his power and that 


e rr, 
tke palace, or attend Darbar.” 


the probability of the restoration of Mama Saheb to power was remote, unless 
the British Goverment came to his help. In the next evening i.e. on June 2, 
Ramrao Phalke and Mulanji were sent to the Resident with the usual message 

of implicit obedience in every point excepting that of restoring Mama Saheb 

to power. The vakil had been told to request the Resident to send a Residency 
oréerly to Mema with the message that he should leave the-camp. When the 
Resident declined to comply with the request, the vakil appeared to be in a 
feet fright end told the Resident privately that the Maharani had abused him 


‘and called him an old traitor. If he failed to bring in m orderly from the 


Resident to turn out Mama from the camp, she would call him to account in 
the moming,” Again, in the aftemoon of June 3, Ramrao and Mulæanji visited 
the Resident and made the same request to him for an orderly to tum out Mana 


Saheb from the camp. The Resident, declined to do so. 


On the moming of the 4th, there was an assembly of all the chiefs in 
the palace. After much consultation and discussion, Tarabai commanded each 
of the chiefs "te send one of his principal officers accompanied by two or 
three servants of the palace, to direct Mama to leave his house d the camp. 


The migsion went to Mama who, however, refused to leave the camp unless he 
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received his regular aidience of leave from the Maharani and his dismissal 

as the uncle of the late Maharaja Jankoji Sindhia. When this was reported 
to the Mahareni, she grdered the chiefs and officers to surround Mama Saheb! s 
house with their treops, which they did. Much alamed, Mama sent ù messenger 
to the Resident to seek "the latter's advice in this predicament.” 


“Resident Spiers! repeated remonstrance against the removal of Mama 
Saheb had been based on the hope that the Gwalior amy, particularly the 
brigades commanded by Colonels Baptiste and J acob, and Major Alexander 

would “Lead their support to Mama in retaining his position as the Regent, 

The latter had promised to pay off the arrears of the troops and had already 
started disbursing two months’! pay to thane Dada, in order to win over the 
soldi ery to. hig side, made arrangements for another tvo months! pay to then. ee 
On June l, the vakil had informed the Resident that, with the exception of 
Got. Baptiste and his troops, none of the other chiefs or troops could be 
ie upon. Though they might entertain apparent predilection for Mama, 
but none of then, the vakil added, would incur the odium of being stignatized 
as traitors for the sake of his case, by refusing to obey the Rani, when 
called upon to do sO. Therefore, when on the 4th of June Mama's house was 
surrounded by the Gwalior troops, the Resident found it practically impossible 
to restore Mana Saheb to power by remonstrance alone; and if he were restored, 
he would not bé able to retain his position without a force at his command. 
Ellenborough was at first prepared to afford personal protection to Mame Saheb 
in case he néeded it, because this measure, hazardous as it was, seaned to the 


Governor-General to be consistent with the character of the Britésh Government 
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to adopt towards an officer raised to so high a station with the full 

consent of the TERE EE and deposed for ao alleged misconduct or 
even error in his adiipistrationt k Soon, however, Ellenborough became 

t sensible of the extreme inconvenience, and even denger! which mst attend 
the British Government oe pemenent protection, within the Gwalior State, 
to a subject of that state who had been deprived of the office of the Regent. 
The Governor-Gmeral, therefore, instracted the Resident to give advise to 
Mama Saheb to the effect that the latter would *best consult his owa 
interests! by retiring from Gwalior. The Resident was asked to make the 
representation to Mana in such a manner as should 'induce him to act upon 

itt ki The Resident, therefore, advised Mana 'to make a virtue of necessity! , 
and submit himself to the Maharanifs orders, stipulating that he should be 
allowed to ?eave the camp without any such molestation as.would affect his 
honour or character.” Finding himself in a helpless state, Mama Saheb 

fat to acquaint the Mahareni that he would leave the camp the next-day, i.e. 
on the Sth, on receiving assurances that no stain should be brought on his 
honour or characters along with the guarantee of Udaji Khatkia and Col. Jacob 
to this effect. Gol. Jacob refused to give his guarantee, but the Meharani 
directed Udaji, and the vekil! s brother, Sekharamrao Phalke, to be guarmtee 
for .the assurances Mama Saheb required, and to attend him out of the camp. O 
In the evening of the 5th, attended by the chiefs Mama Saheb left the camp and 
proceeded for about two miles southward of the camp. 


After Mama Saheb had been expelled from the office of the Regent, no new 


appointment was made in his place. The post of Prime-minister, which had been 
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abolished in the time of Mama Saheb by vesting all the powers of the Gouncil 
of ministers in iis meee was now again TEAT err offered to Ramrao, But 
he declined to accept the new assigument saying that he was satisfied with 
his present post of the Darbar vakil."? Thereafter the post of Prime-minister 
was left vacant, and ald pisiness were carried in the name of Maharani Tarabai 


who sat twice daily in the Darber.“* 


Ellenborough, while reluctantly acquiescing in the dismissal of 
Mama Saheb from the office of the Regmt, instructed Resident Spier to 
rite to Dholepur on the pretext of avoiding excessive ammer heat at 
Gwalior, and also not to hold any official communication with the person 
who might succeed the dismissed Regent. These two measures were intended 
by the Govemor~General to impress the Maharani and her advisers with a 
sense of serious displeasure with which their conduct of dismissing Mama 
Sapeb had been viewed by the British Government. *” The rumour of the 
fesident! s plen to withdraw to Dholepur caused 'a considerable consternation! 
at Gwalior. On June 10, 1845, Ramrao visited the Resident and informed him 
that the latter's intention of proceeding towards Dholepur had displeased 
the Maharani greatly and that she would look upon the Resident's going away 
as a withdrawal of the support of the British Government without which the 
Government at Gwalior could not exist. Ramrao also handed over to the Resident 
a letter from the Maharani in which she entreated him to make a representation 


to the Govemor-General to renove all unfavourable impression from his mind 


regarding her late conduct in removing Mama Saheb from the office of the Regent. 


She added that the chiefs end herself were fully sensible of the great 


obligations they owed to the British Government for having acknowl edg 
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of the presmt Maharaja Jayajirao Sindhia to the mocesskon; mà that they 
were most mxicus to have an efficimt system of goverment of walicr. 

In reply, the Residentetold Ramrao end Mulanji that he was ‘going to Dholepur 
for the seke of change of air and vould retum to Gwalior within ten days. 
When Remrao remarked that was not the season at which the Resident admitted 
tk truth of it, but said that as the Maharani end the Darbar vakil mst 

have been aware of the fact that he (the Resident) was in the habit of moving 
about occasionally, the vakil should infom the Maharani that, she maet look ` 
upon the Resident! s going to Dholepur on this occasion, as ‘nothing more than 
what the Resident had stated!, and that she 'must not think it was because 

he was offended with her thet he went there!.”” On June 13, Ranrao end 
Mulenji again met the Resident and commmicated to him a message from the 
Meharani that she hoped that the Resident would consider the Meharaje and 
herself as his children, that he should obtain the forgiveness of the 
SAE eT for then, and that they would come to the Residency and 
entreat him not to go to Dholepur. Remrao further told the Resident that 

no minister had been appointed nor anyone would be appointed in place of 

Mama Saheb without the consent of the British Government..*° However, in spite 
of being repeatedly entreated by the Maharani not to leave Gwalior, the 


Resitlent left for Dholepur on June 16. 


The Governor-General, however, knew that it would be very difficult 
for the Resident to reconcile the conflicting measures, Vize digcontinuing 
official intercourse with the Gvalior Barbar, and remaining for long at 
Dholepur. Yet, the two measures were calculated by the Govern Gnomi to 


excite a 'vague apprehmsion' in the minds of the Maharani and her advisers 
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regarding the future course of action to be adopted by the British Government, 

and consequently to “lead the party in power at Gwalior ~ adopt moderate. 

counsels! so as not to antegonise the British further. One of the measures 

which the Government-General expected the Maharani aid her advisers to adopt 

was the retention of Ramsao in the office of the Darbar vakil, as Ramrao 

would be tagreeable to the Resident! to communicate with the Barbar, Although 

Rémrao did not exhibit much fimmess in his conduct in the late transaction, 

or any 'very valuable fidelity to his declared patron, Mana Saheb!, 

Ellenborough considered the retention of Ramrao as the Darbar vakil 'a point 

it would be desirable to gain'. It would be easier to retain some influence 

in the administration of Gwalior through Renrao thm through any other person. 

The Governor-General, however, held the view that British influence in the 

administration of Gwalior would be infructucus without having any superintending 

control over the Maharani. The degree of power which she was allowed to 

exercise made her all-powerful for no minister, whether appointed by the 

British or the chiefs themselves, would, without 'menaging her', long retain 

his station. The GovemorGmeral's policy was thet in the absence of an 

t ostensible minister! at Gwalior, the Resident should hold direct communication 

with the Maharani, which would give the British a controlling influences over the 

Sindhia! s goverment. Ellenborough advised the Resident to evince 'a strong 

personal interest? in the welfare and happiness of the Maharmi in his 

communications with her in order to give her 'confidence in the loyalty md 

sincerity of the advice! that the Resident might give her. The Governon. 

General's view was that the Maharani wast a very sensitive and somewhat impetuous 

girl', but that she was by 'no mems without a good disposition',°and that, 

‘with her character, any thing may be made of her, according to the mamer in 

which she was approached and treated'. It was upon this supposition that tit 
. -) 


Governor-General wished the Resident to ‘proceed in hiseattempt to exert influeece 
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over the Mahareni. Preliminary to it, it was requisite that the Resident 

s 6 
should obtain ‘accurate information of what passes within the palace! ad 
for this purpose he wag required to secure the services of anyone immediately 


; 47 
about the person of the Maharani and having any influace over her. Thus, 
it was with the object ef ‘managing the Maharanee! that the Governor-General 


desired the Resident to terminate his stay at Dholepur at anytime when he 
? 


might deen it expedient to return to Gwalior. 


Soon, however, the Governor-General found to his utter dismay that 
it was not so easy as he thought either to menage the Maharani or to exert 
British influence in the administration of Gwalior. Although no successor 
to the office of the dismissed Mama Saheb nor a prime-minister had been 
appointed, the man who virtually guided the affairs of the state from behind 
the Maharani, was Dada Khasgiwala. By virtue of his office of the Keeper 
of the House~hold, and his old age, Dada had direct access to the Maharani 
and the other ladies of the royal fanily. The Maharani was a minor girl of 
about thirteen, having no education and no experience in the menaganent of 
the affairs of the state, and, distor; the ladies of the palace advised 


her to act under the guidance and advice of Dada whom they regarded as the 


faithful servant of the state. 


Mama Saheb! s dismissal from the Gwalior Darbar was viewed with intense 
dissatisfaction by Ellenborough. In a letter dated June 3, 1843, he said 
that Mama Saheb-had been appointed Regent by the British Government with 
general concurrence of the Gwalior chiefs and therefore, it was impossible 


for the British government to acquiesce in his removal, without assiging any 


reason for such a measure. The Governor-General added that in preferring P. 
one minister or Regent of Gwalior to another, the British Government had no e -) 
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object but the good,of the Sindhia's state. The,frontier of the territories 
belonging to the British Government, and those of the Gwalior m being, 

for the most part, coteminous, the Govemor-General ‘thought it a matter of 
paremount importance that there should exist at Gwalior a government willing, 
and able, to preserve tranquillity along that extended line. The British 
Gevernment, Ellenborough said, could not permit tthe growing up of a lax 

systen of rule, generating habits of plunder along its frontier.' Its duty 

to its own subjects imperatively required that it should interfere effectually 
to maintain the public peace by all such means as might appear best calculated 
to aine that essential object. The Governor-General desired to adopt the 
necessary measures for this purpose in cordial co-operation with the mithorities 
of the Gwalior state end in his view, this co-operation could have bem easily 
dacaped from then under the regency of Mama Saheb, Now that Mama Saheb had been 
removed, the Governor-General said, the Gwalior state would be held responsible 
for all such interruptions of the public peace as might arise out of the 


nal-administration of its dominions” 


But the Governor-General's queer logic contained in his letter that 
only Mama Saheb was capable of maintaining the public peace ab Gwalior and that 
the cordial.relations between it and the British Government depended only upon 
retaining him ag the Regent, was not acceptable to the Maharani and her advisers. 
While stating in her letter of June 19, 1843, to the Govemnor-Generall all the 
circumstances ,that had compelled her to dismiss Mama Saheb, she expressed a 
hope that this incident should not stand in the way of the friendly relations 
between the governments of Sindhia and the British. She appreciated the wish 
on the part of the Governor General to see Gwalior a well-governed state, mda > 


for this purpose she was willing to adopt the measures stated by him in his® > 
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letter viz. the establishnent of an efficient government, and the suppression 

of all disturbmces within Gwalior. She also coated the Governor-General 

that all border disputgs between the Sindhien State and the British Government 
would be amicably sedtled. But the Maharani did not share the views of the 
Governor-General that the British Government should ‘interfere effectually"! 

for the proper execution of the above measures. The Maharani sincerely wished 
to cultivate the friendship of the British Government, but certainly not at 

the cost of the indepmdence of her state. In concluding her letter she said, 
"The enlightened policy of your Lordship!s Government renders the considerations 
of the means by which tho independence of this state can be improved, an object 
of importance! .” The very tone of the letter was an assertion of the indepmdent 
status of Gwalior state, md it made a hint to the Governor General that the 
Sinthia's goYernment was capable of conducting its affairs-and maintaining 
public peace in the territories under its jurisdiction without any interfermce 


by the British Government, 
e 


Under the circumstences, Ellenborough realised that it would be very 
difficult for the Resident to manage the Maharani. Instead, the Governor. 
General rested his hope of extending the British influence in the administration 
of Gwalior on the already manifest disunity among the chiefs there. It was 
veported that Dada suspected the fidelity of Col. Baptiste md Col. Jacob. 

Dada wanted to replace the latter's troops from the duty of guarding the front 
gate of the palace by those of the Maharaj Campoo who were devoted to Dadats 
cause. The charge of the front gate of the palace was considered a post of 
honour which the Jacob's troops had held for many years, and theretore; & clash 
between the troops of the Maharaj Campoo and those of Jacob was apprehended ` 


in case Dada made m attenpt to remove the latter from the front Bate of the, 
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palace, It was also reported that Dade wished to renove Col. Baptiste from 
the commend of his brigade, in which case also a ‘serious disturbence would 
take e The Govgrnor-General was delighted at kg torospect of a 
collision! between the troops of Dada and those of the Colonels Baptiste and 
Jacob, as he hoped that the Resident would be entreated by the Maharani and 
thg principal chiefs to return to Gwalior to settle the Government. °t z 
NEOS on June 27, 1843, the Governor-General countetmanded his previous 
instruction to the Resident which required the latter to rótum to Gwalior -° 
with aeview to managing the Maharmi through a direct communication with her, 
by á new one prohibiting the Resident from returning to Gualior until some 
Government should be created there, having the appearmece of good intentions, 
and giving the promise of stability, or until the Maharani and the chiefs 
might 'eventhally call upon! the Resident's assistance in mabling then to form 


such a Government. oR 
F E 


: However, the events at Gwalior did not assume such dangerous dimension 
as to call for British intervention. Some minor incidents took place, but 
they had their origin ‘more in the struggles of faction for power than fron 


any idea of hostility towarâs the British government .°° The battalions 


attached to Col, Baptiste deserted him for non-receipt of their arrears, and 


joined Dada’ s party which, in fact, was the Maharani's party. Baptiste was, 
however, not renoved fron the management of the Chanderi district. For the 
same reason one of the Jacob's regiments, the Rama Paltan, deserted him. With 
the Mahaient® pemission it was placed under the commend cf Baba, the msband 


of Dada's sister. The sepoys of the several, corps ill-treated the European and 
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Rurasien officers by whom they were commended. This, hoyever, had nothing to 

do with the anti-Britigh feeling. Dada also made some administrative changes 
with a view to secure {o the Maharani the services of the loyal chiefs. On 

July 29, 1843, Remrag Phalke was relieved of his office of the Darbar vakil 

and Atmaram, the fomer Darbar vakil, whom the British Government considered 

as, being opposed to its interests and who had bem dismissed on the representation 
js the Resident Cavendish in 1833, was re-appointed in his place. Remrao!s 


54 
agent with the Resident at Dholepur was also recalled, 


At the same time, Dada sincerely desired that the Resident should retum 
to E On June 30, the Maharani had written a letter to the Resident 
reninding him of his aero to Rmrao end Mulanji when they had met him at 
Dholepur, that he had renoved to his present place of residence for the sake 
of ahaies ree and that he would return within ten days. As his absence 
had.exceeded that time, the Maharani said, she anxiously expedted his retum 
tó Gwalior. i On August 6, Udajirao Khatkia, an old and respectable chief, 
was deputed by the Maharani to invite the Resident back to Gwalior, The 
Resident told Udaji that the disorgenized state of the affairs at Gwalior and 
of the amy in particulary. prevented him from returning to Gwalior. When Udaji 
said that the Maharani, in a private interview with him, had desired him to 
Inform the Kodidsit that until the latteria rebum: to Gwalior, affeirs would 
renain in the seme unsettled state as it existed the, and as she was desirous 
of attending to the wishes of the Resident, she trusted that the latter would 
consider the subj ect seriously and return with Udaji, At this, the Resident 
replied that he knew that the Maharani had all along been willing to be guided 
by the advice of the British representative at her court, but that the whole 


desire and aim of those who had coms into power at Gwalior, appeased to excite 
e 
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commotion among the troops, unsettle long-established order of affairs and 
their whole E E were at variance with the friendly relations subsisting 
between Gwalior and ths British. They had, the Resident said, reappointed 

the Amils of the Satmala and Ratengarh Singowli, who had been turned out of 
office by late J ankojirgo Sindhia on the 'repeated representation of the 
British officers in Malwa'; they had dismissed from the office of the Barbar ® 
vekil Ramrao Phalke who was 'well-known as a friend of bôth Governments!; and 
had put into his place Atmaram, 'a person of noborious character! and who had 
formerly held’that office, ‘not certainly to the satisfaction of former 
Residents!, and consequently had been deprived of it. The Resident said that 
he did not mention these circumstances with any intention of disputing the 
Maharani's right to employ or discharge such servants as she thought fit; 

bu’ merely as ‘indicating the feeling which characterized the proceedings of 
those who were now conducting the affairs of her government, so much at variance 
with the friendly intercourse! which had subsisted between the two governments 
for many years past, 'but more particularly during the whole of the rule of the 
late Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia‘. The Resident further added that he felt 
assured that there would be no difficulty as to his return if an efficient 
administration was fermed at Gwalior, some semblance of order and discipline 
established amongst the troops, and some indication given of the restoration 
of friendly feelings between the two governments. As the government at Gwalior 
had done nothing to excite the hostility of the British, Udaji could not guess 
what exactly the Resident desired from the Maharani and her advisers, and 
therefore, on August 11, he asked the Resident to express in writing on what 
terms the latter would return to Gwalior. The Resident, however, refused to 


give any such statement on the pretext that it might lead to ‘prolonged and 


useless discussion'.°© Again, on August 15, Udaji came to the resident and 
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asked the latter to accompany him back to Gwalior. Once again, the Resident 
repeated all that he hed said to Udaji on the latter's first visit on 

August 8. Disappointed, Udaji left Dholepur on August 16. Thus, for a week 
Udaji had stayed at Dholepur persuading the Resident a return to Gwalior; 

but the old chief's mission failed because of the evasive and truculent attitude 
of the Resident. as 


Meanwhile, on August 10, 1843, the Governor-General-in=-Council adopted 
a resolution which, after reviewing the recent developments at the court of l 
e 
Gwalior and their probable evil effects on the adjoining British territories, 


authorised the Governor-General to assemble a force in a camp of exercise at 


Þr Ellenborough thought that ‘the continued existence of a hostile 


Agre. 
Government at Gwalior would be inconsistent with the continuance of the 
permanent ineen of the British in India'. He was, thérefore, most anxious 
to, place things in their former position by management and not by actual 
force. He hoped that the mere rumour of the preparations of the British force 
at Agra might ‘bring things right! at Gwalior, and give the British 'a friendly 


government’! there. 9B 


No doubt the mews òf the British troops being held in readiness at Agra, 
created a consternation at Gwalior. Dada made sincere efforts to avoid a 
rupture with the British. He urged Ramrao who was in the good book of the 
British Government, to enter into a written agreement with the latter. Dada 
also expected -him to do his utmost to re-esteblich the usual amicable relations 
between the two states. Obviously, Dada desired to present this document to 
the Resident and prevent the British force from marching upon Gwalior. But 


Ramrao refused to give any written assurances, although he agreed to use his 
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utmost exertions to restore the friendly understanding between the two 
governments. At the semetime Dada wished Sambajf, another chief, whom the 
British viewed friendly to them, to take upon himself the office of Prime 
Minister while Dada himself would act as his subordinate. Sambaji. agreed 

to accept the post of Prime-minister on condition that Dada would not 
interfere fn any affairs of the state, that Ramrao should be restored to e 
his office of the darbar-vakil, and that Dada accompanied by all the chiefs 
of the Gwalior state, should go to Dholepur to þeg forgiveness for his 
offenges; if'he was not pardoned by the Resident, he would be dealt with 
agreeably to the wishes of the British Government. °° But all these 
propositions of Sambajii seemed not only humiliating for a respectable chief 
like Dada who had done nothing to excite the animosity of the British 
gavernment,e but struck at the very root of the independent status of Gwalior. 
Thus, Dada's plant to placate the British government by placing at the helm 
of affairs of the state a chief agreeable to the British, failed. 


Meanwhile, the British Resident, viewing the situation with his usual 
perspicacity, felt that the pro-British chiefs would use every exertion in 
their power to remove the Khasgiwala from office. But the Governor-General 
thought that mere dismissal of Dada would not be sufficient to afford security 
against similer intrigues in future and to place the relations between the 
two governments upon a satisfactory footing. The Governor-General told the 
Resident that the conduct of Dada in deposing Mama Seheb and in restoring 
'persons obnoxious! to the British government to their offices, had been such 
as to deserve and demand ‘exemplary punishment! at the hands of the Maharani. 
Banishment with a heavy fine, or in lieu thereof, personal restraints, appeared 


to the Governor-General to be the most effectual punishment which would meet 
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the cause of justice in respect of Dada. The latter mode of punishment, 
the APENE OERA added, would be the most bi reetial if the Maharani 
entrusted the custody pf Dada's person to the British Government, Until 
such punishment had been inflicted upon Dada and the persons obnoxious to 
the British government sapolied: the Governor-General desired the Resident 
not to return to Gwalior. In Ellenborough's view, however, that mere 
niia Dada and the Resident's return to Gwalior would not solve the 
pressing problem of Gwalior. The numbers of thee Gwalior army were out of : 
all prgportiont to the means, as well as to the requirements, of the Gwalior 
state, Consequently the soldiers dared resort to acts of insubordination 

and mutiny, Gradual reduction of the army was therefore deemed essential 

by the Governor-General if the new administration was to be placed on a 
stable foolimg. Direct communication between the Resident.and the Maharani 
was also considered necessary by Ellenborough for the welfare of the Gwalior 
state. He desired that after the Resident's return to Gwalior, all important 
ART of the Government should be adopted after communication with him, 
and that no chief 'whatever should be suffered to stand between the British 
Minister and the natural heads of the Gwalior State. Thus, all the 
abovementioned measures, vide punishing Dada, making a reduction in the size 
of the Gwalior army, and allowing the Resident to have a direct communication 
with the Maharani for the purpose of giving her advice on all important 
measures of the state, were deemed essential by Ellenborough for the 
preservation gf peace within, and the welfare of, the Gwalior State; and, 
therefore, he was even prepared to use force for the adoption of those 


measures. Ellenborough made no secret of his intention when he wrote to 


the Resident on August 8, 1843 : s 
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We desire nothing from the Gwalior State, but the assurance of 

* peace upon our frontier, but that peace it te our duty to our own 
subjects to estalglishs; and the Governcr~General—in-Council will 
not hesitate te use the force at his disposal for the just ob ject 


of compelling the adoption of such measures against the evils they 


e 
„œ have so long sustained from the injurious conduct of the ill- 


administered districts belonging to Gwalior, 0 


However, the Chances of removing Dada from the management of affairs 
at Gwalior seemed not very bright when he took all precautionary measures 
against any attempt to overthrow the present government, Tantia Pakira, 
an old and ET eerteht of the family and employed in the interior 
of the palace for many years, was suspected of communicating to the 
Maharani the desire of the British government and the chiefs friendly to 
it -that Dada should be removed from his office. Tantia Pakira was, therefore, 
forbidden from entering the interior of the palace, Ramrao Phalke was also 
kept under housemarrest, Jaswantrao Ghorepare, the father of the Maharani, 
was nominated governor of the fortress of Gwalior, and he appointed as his 
deputy Bawanji Nana, the brother-in-law of Dada. At the sametime, Dada tried 
to conciliate the principal chiefs and officers, He paid the troops two 
months* additional pay, and made a number of promotions among the native 
officers and on He also increased the pay of the men of the artillery and 
infantry.’ In granting these concessions to the soldiers, Dada's intention 
was to at ana any possibility of their defection to the enemy, and 


not to prepare for a conflict with the British, The Resident herd the view 


that Dada could not have ever ‘seriously contemplated so great an act of 
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folly as that of opposing the British' .°7 In fact, Dada had not yet given 
up the hope of conciliating the British, Towards* the end of September 1843, 
the Maharani held conferences for several times with the prominent chiefs 


such as Bapu Saheb Sitolia Deshmukh, Sambaji Angria, Udaji Khatkia, Mulanji, 


® 
Jaswantrao Ghorepare, Cof, Jacob and Munshi Balwantrao, to discuss the ways 


and means fer resolving the deadlock in the relations between Gwalior and e 

° 
the British Government. At one such conference, Dada asked, in the Maharani's 
name, the opinions of the chiefs as to be the best mode of re-establishing 
the friendly understanding between the British Government and the Gwalior 
state. He himself suggested that the Governor-General would soon arrive at 
Agra and that all the chiefs accompanied by the Resident should meet him and 
endeavour to dispel all misunderstanding between the two governments. At 
this, the Deshmukh said that they would go to meet the Governor-General only 
if Ramrao and Dada accompanied them. Dada replied that the Rani could not 
allow him to accompany them as he bore the blame of all the measures that 
Rad led to the present stalemate. At a second meeting, Col. Jacob proposed 
that the Maharaja and Maharani should accompany Dada and ask forgiveness for 
the latter, But Sambaji Angria and Deshnukh opposed this proposal on the 
ground that the head of thee Gwalior State would be disgraced in case the Rani 
and the Maharaja failed to persuade the Governor-General in forgiving Dada. 
Thetead, the chiefs urged, Ramrao should be restored to office and employed 
in the present exigency.°° Dada agreed to this proposal and on September 27, 
1843, Ramrao was reinstated in his former office of the Darbar vakil and on 

. 


the night of the same day he left for Dholepur, On the 29th he met the 


Resident and told him that he had no hope of effecting any adjusthent of the 
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differences between the two states, and that his reason for coming to 
š e 

Dholepur was merely to escape from a place where “his ‘life was daily in 

imminent danger. 64 


On the very day, Ramrao had been restored to his former position 
of the Darbar vakil, thé emissaries of Dada seized the 'pandits’ belonging ` 
to Sambaji Angria. They confessed that Narainrao and Sekharamrao, divans 
of Bapu Sitolia and Sambaji respectively, and those two chiefs themselves, 
had planned to seize and confine Dada Khasgivala with the help of the 
soldiers. On the basis of this information, Dada decided to seize Sambaji 
aia Bape Sitolia; but on being advised by Jaswantrao Ghorepare, the Rani's 
father, and some other advisers, he gave up the plan. He, however, kept 
Narainrao and Sakharamrao in confinement. Sambaji and Bapu Sitolia felt 
humiliated at this incident, and took up their residence in a garden 
belonging to Balabai, with the intention of leaving the camp. The Maharani 
sent persons of 'rank and influence! of the darbar to persuade them to return 
but without effect. Thereafter, the officers of the Maharaj Campoo met 
Bapu Sitolia in the morning of Ist October, and persuaded him to return. 
But he refused to comply with their request adding that they had covered him 


and themselves with disgrace in having the two diwans seized. Shortly after 


this interview between the officers of the Maharaj Campoo sna Deshmikh, the 
five battalions of the said regiment turned their guns upon the palace and 
demanded that the diwans of Sembaji Angria end Deshmkh, along with Dada 
Khasgiwala be handed over to them. Dada was in a state of great alarm, and 
sent repeated messages to the officers and soldiers of the Maharsæj Campoo 
to the effect that if they returned to their lines he would give up to them 


the said two diwans. But the soldiers refused to return to their lings. 
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Dade then summoned Gol. Jacob, Jaswentrao Bhau, and other chiefs to his 
rescue. when Jacob arrived, Dada threw himself a his feet and begged 

the Colonel to rescue him from his present difficulties. Jacob assured 
Dada by saying that sihile he had troops to command, he would not allow a 
hair of Deda's head to be touched. In the evening, Udaji, Mulenji and soms 


other chiefs met the Deshmukh and repeatedly requested him to return to 


his residence, to which he at last agreed. On the morning of the end, the 
Deshmukh asked the battalions who had beseiged the palace, to return to their 
lines’ At first, they refused to return. Subsequently, however, they obeyed; 
but at the same tims they upbraided the Deshmukh for his want of firmess 


and courage. 65 $ 


On October 9, 1843, Ramrao handed over to the Resident a Kharita from 
the Rani, which contained 'a very kind invitation! to retain to Gwalior. 
Ramrao also informed the Resident that if the latter promised to return to 
Gwalior, then the Rani would come out to the bank of the Chambal and beg 
forgiveness of the Dada's offences against the British Government, and that 
in future he would not be allowed to interfere in the affairs of the Gwalior 
Government, but remain at the palace in charge of his duties as Khasgiwala 
or the Comptroller of all private disbursements of the Raja and his family. 
Ramrao had also been empowered by the Maharani to inform the Resident that 
she would appoint such ministers as would be likely to afford the British 
Government satisfaction and that she would nominate them in consultation with 
the Resident. Resident Spiers replied that he could not listen to such 
proposition and communicated to Ramrao the Governor-General's instructions 
regarding Dada, viz. banishment with a heavy fine, or in lieu thereof, personal 
restraint. The Resident added that if Dada was banished, he woyld be made 
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over to the custody of the British Government. At this, Ramrao, of his 

own ‘accord, suggested that Dada should be allowell to PER Gwalior without 
suffering any disgrace, and to proceed to the Deccan to settle at Jamgaon, 

a village belonging ik the Gwalior Darbar. But the Resident insisted that 
Dada must not live in aty part of the Gwalior territory, and that the 
Maharani mist levy a ee fine on him. The Resident recommended Benaras «e 
as a suitable place of residence for Dada and told Ramrao that if delay 
Occurred in sending him to Benaras, the Resident could not say what demands | 
might be made in regard to Dada. Ramrao was put in a state of alarm by 
these words of the Resident and the latter thought it 'a fitting opportunity! 
to reply to the Meharani's Kherita®® In his reply, the Resident referred to 
the Governor~General's wishes regarding Dada. The Resident added that out 
of friendship and consideration for the Maharani, the Governor-General would 
not press on her the return of Mama Saheb to Gwalior; but should delay 
occur in taking the measures against Dada as prescribed by the Governor- 
“General, the latter would not hesitate to exert his power for the attainment 
of this object, and the result would be attended with serious consequences. 
On October 13, the Resident read to Ramrao a copy of his answer to the 
Maharani's Kharita and thereafter delivered it to the Vakil for onwara 
transmission to the Maharani. Ramrao expressed great alarm at what might 
artis consequence to himself on the Rani's learning that the Resident had 
declined returning excepting on the terms contained in the Resident's reply. 
Ramrao at first declined to forward the Resident's letter; but, on finding 
that the Resident was determined to do so himself, Ramrao agreed to transmit 
it. On the 19th Ramrao informed the Resident that he had delivéred the 
latter's Kharita to Dada, but that Dada had not delivered it or communicated 
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its contents to the Maharani. Apprehending that the adamant attitude of 
the'Resident might be taken advantage of by the thiefs oparai to him, Dada 
tried to detach the battalions of the Maharaj Campoo from the command of 
Bapu Sitolia a The soldiers were offered their arrears, and 
directed to leave tho camp which they refused to do. On October 24, armed 
guards wers placed ae the battalions with the view of showing them that . 
they were no longer under the command of the Déshmkh, but that the 
Government had assumed it. When the battalions concerned refused to obey 
the orders of the Government, Dada ordered them to be surrounded by other 
troops. Although the battalions of the Meharaj Campoo were surrounded, 

they were not attacked, for the whole of the troops, with the exception of 
those under the command of Col. Jacob and Major Alexander, were ready to 
join the Mgharaj Campoo, © Besides, the battalions of the Maharaj Campoo 
were emboldened to defy the Government orders by the Seclanatiin of Bapu 
Sitolia Deshmkh that he would place himself at their vanguard. On the 28th, 
“Sambaji Angria and Ramrao Phalke, joined the Deshmukh. ‘These chiefs 
declared that their object was to cause the surrender of Dada Khasgiwala 
into their hands, with a view to re-sstablish the usual amicable relations 
between the British,and “ifeir own Government. On the same day Dada was 
surrendered to the Maharaj Campoo who kept him in confinement. ©” The 
pro-British chiefs, however, could not hand the Khasgiwala to the Resident 
and held deliberations amongst themselves as to what should be done with hin. 
The Maharani's party took advantage of it and gained over a large number of 
troops to their cause. The Grand Park of Artillery (Jhinsi), with a battalion, 
named Fateh Paltan, attached to it, decided to oppose the chief and troops 


who hed confined Dada. The Rama Paltan which had deserted Col. Jacob's 
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brigade, and four battalions belonging to Major Alexander, also joined 
the ‘Maharani’ s party. They all demanded not only the release of Dada but 
also the surrender of Sambaji amd Ramrao to them. The pro-sritish chiefs 


decided not to release Dada, while the Meherani's party was firmly, 
determined not to allow ‘him to be handed over to the British. A tension 
prevailed emong the troops, yet the two groups did not dare start an open . 
conflict as they were not sure of which side the third group would join. 

It was led by Col. Jacob, and was the strongest and most influential party. . 


But the Colonel with his ten battalions and fifty guns stood neutral. 


The Governor-General had all this time been hoping that the pro-British 
chiefs alone would be able to hand over Dada to the British Government without 
the armed intervention of the latter. When, however, those chiefs failed to 
remove Dada from Gwalior, Ellenborough posed himself as the guardian of the 


young Maharani. He informed the Resident at Gwalior that Dada Khasgiwala 


,in withholding from the Maharani the Kharita addressed to her by the Resident, 


was guilty of 'an offence of the most criminal character against the State of 
Gwalior', amounting to 'a supercession of the Maharanse's authority, and the 
transference of: all power, in an unlawful manner, to himself’. The Resident 
was instructed to Scamowe to the chiefs at Gwalior that the Governor- 
General considered Dada and 'him alone, to be the obstacle to the re-establish- 
ment of friendly relations between the British Government and the State of 
Gwalior', On the delivery of Dada to the Resident, or on his expulsion from 
the territofies of Gwalior being duly notified to the Resident, the latter 
was to announce to the Maharani and the chiefs that all obstacles to the 
return of the British representative to the court of Gwalior would be 
considered removed. The Resident was also asked to make it known to the s 
Maharani that long ere the Governor~General's arrival at Agra, he might bee 


. P 
informed that the Resident had been enabled to resume his position at éwaltor 
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under the instructions he had received fron the Govemor-Generel.”” Lord 
Ellenborough desired that the Resident should take a early opportunity 

of making know, not through any written official communication, but in 

an enphatic way shorn of anbiguity, to the Gwalior Darbar, that ir the 
event of the British Govemment being compelled to adopt military measures 
for the preservation of the peace of the camon frontier of the two states,” 
the British Government would dean it just and expedient, that the Gwalior 


state should defray the amount of the charges so incurred. ? ° 


"The Resident sent Mlavi Jafir Ali, Mir Munshi of the Residency, 
to Gwalior with a letter to Maharani Tarabai, In this letter, the Resident 
advised the Maharani to expel Dada from the territories of Gwalior, otherwise 
the long and intimate friendship subsisting betwem the British Government 


72 On November 5, 1843, the 


and the state of Gwalior would be intermpted. 
Munshi presented to the Reni the Resident's letter which was read in the 
presence of the chiefs. The Munshi also explained the Governor-General’ s 
wishes regarding Dada Khasgiwala and stated that the delivery of his person 
to the Resident at Dholepur was “the only mems of preventing the advance of 
the British troops and restoring friendship between Gwalior and the British 
Government. The Maharani said that Dada hag been confined by her orders; 
but’ the Munshi requested that he should be sent to Dholepur to be delivered 
to the Resident. At this, the Maharani ranarked that this was the first 
instance that a prisoner of Gwalior State had been demanded by the British 
Government. “the Munshi rejoined that this was the first instance in which 


a subject of Gwalior had effected en interruption of the amicablé relations 
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between the two Govemments. The Maharani then told the Munshi that there 
had been nothing in the proceedings of the Darbar, which could suthorize 

the advance of British troops across the frontier. She further asked the 
Munshi what was the necessity of sending the troops when the Briti’sh 
Government knew well that she could not oppose than. When the Munshi replied 
that the troops would punish recalcitrant elements who had caused the mpture 
between the two govemmente, the Maharani said that Dada described as the 
evil genius by the British Government had bem tonfined, that he would receive 
any punishment which the Resident thought proper, and that now the Resident 
could return to Gwalior. But the Munshi said that unless Dada was handed 
over to the British authorities, the Resident could not return. The Maharani 
told the Residency Munshi that she would give her opinion on the subject on 
the next da}; and accordingly, the Munshi attended the Darbar on November 6. 
When the chiefs assenbled, Balwatrao, the Mir Munshi of the Darbar asked 
the Residency Munshi to name the persons for their alleged complicity in 
saan Dada Khasgiwala, Jafir Ali replied that he had been directed to 
denend merely the surrender of the Khasgiwala, upon whose delivery the Resident 
would retum, The Maharani wished the Residency Munshi to remain at Gwalior 
for a couple of days. At this Jafir Ali replied that if the Maharani would 
state that -the Khasgiwala should be given up in four days, he would of course 
remain, but that otherwise, he mist retum to Dholepur immediately. The 
Maharani said that Dada Khasgiwala had been confined by the Maharaj Campoo 


and, therefore; she could not promise that he shuld be given up. © 


On November 7, 1843, the Resident wrote to the Msharani pointing out 
that at first she had bem requested to punish Dada Khasgiwala, or to confine . 
him; tut that his gross misconduct in detaining the Resident! s Kharite of * 
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13 October addressed to her, had rendered it necessary that he should be 
banished fron the country altogether. The Resident further added that as 
the presence of the Residency Munshi at Gwalior would only tend to prolong 
the discussion, he had been directed to take with him the few renatning 


< Residency servants at Gwalior and join the Resident at Dholepur.’* The 


Resident expected that this would be interpreted by the Maharani and her 
advisers as a preliminary step of the British Government to sever diplomatic 
relations with Gwalior, and might compel her to deliver Dada to the Resident, 
The Maharani, “however, renained unruffled and refused to surrender Dada to 
the British, In a letter dated Novenber 9, 1843, to the Residmt, she said 
that the British Government should not demend of her anything which would be 
derogatory to her dignity. Hitherto, she added, subjects of the Gwalior 
State giving offence to the Inglish Goverment, had bem punished by their 
own rulers and confined within the territories of Gwalior. In the case of 
Dada Khasgiwala also, the Mehareni hoped, the British authorities would not 
depart from the said precedent. She, however, agreed to renove from employment 
Jaswantrao Bhar, his brother Lala, Atmaram Pandit and Baldar Sing, who had 
incurred the displeasure of the English Government, and had been renoved fron 
their offices, but vh® had again been reinstated by Dada.’® Tms Bapu Saheb 
Sitolia Deshmukh, Sanmbaji Angria, and Remrao Phalke with the officers and ma 
of the Maharaj Cempoo, were the only individuals who had been active in the 
seizire of Khasgiwala, At the earnest request of Deshmikh and the other two 
chiefs within,.the Resident addressed letters to the Maharani's father, to 
Udaji Khatkia, to Col. Jacob and to Maj. Alexander, calling upon then to use 
thelr best endeavours to assist the three chiefs in handing over Dada zo the 
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British thereby putting down the present commotions, end restoring order to 

the state. But Ghorepare, the Maharani's father; ad Udaji were attached 

to Khasgiwala! s case, while Col. Jacob wished to ss neutral. Mrs. 
Alexander, mother of Major Alexander, a slayve-girl named Ratni, anà the 
grandmother of the Maharani, prevented Tarabi from acceding to Khasgiwala 
being delivered over to the British goverment, Thus, the chiefs friendly - 
to the Company's Goverment were not strong enough to seid Dada to the British 
custody at Agra, in the face of the large force belonging to Dada's faction,. 
and in, opposition to the wishes of the Maharani. Thus, the mission of the 
Mir-Munshi of Residency of persuading the Maharani in surrending Dada Khasgiwala 
to the British Governmegt failed; md the Resident in a letter of Novauber 1l, 
1843, informed the Governor-General that the above object could not be achieved 
without the*movanent of the British amy to the frontier, or into the Gwalior 


territory. © 


In a letter dated Novenber 17, 1843, the Govemor-Gmeral apprised 
the British Comender-in-Chief of the state of affairs at Gwalior, and expressed 
his opinion that the surrender of Dada to the British, could not be effected 
alone by those chiefs friemdly to the British, as the artillery and the troops 
faithful to Dada, had decided to rescie him from the Maharaj Campoo. Therefore 
direct intervention of the British in aid of the chiefs willing to surrader 
Dada to the British was necessary. The Governor-General asked the Commandon- 
in~Ghief to make all preparations for a movant against Gwalior and, if 
necessary, to make a forward movanent upon Gwalior, in order to preserve the 


Chief and troops friendly to the British, 


Meanwhile, a vacancy had arisen in the Residency of Nagpur by the 
resignation of its Resident Major Wilkinson and the Caleutta Council decided 
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to renove Alexander Spters the Resident at Gwalior, to Nagpur. Gwalior 
was placed within the sphere of Lt. Gol. Sleenan': s agency end under kin 
Lt. Sir Richard Shakespear was appointed pemmanat Resident at Gwalicr. The 
Governor-General expected that the Darbar would feel it a sensible mark of 
displeasure to commit the immediate conduct of British affairs with thea to 
younger hantis than those to which they had hitherto been entrusted, © However, 
this change in the Residency of Gwalior, was not communicated to the Gwalior 
Darbar until December 7. On November 12, 1843 Resident Spiers wrote to the ' 
Maharani that’he was about to move to Agra as there was no hope of tha 
Governor-General! s wishes regarding Dada Khasgiwala being complied with through 
the agency of the Residente On the 13th the Maharani seat a reply to the 
Resident, requesting the latter to delay his departure and await the results 
of the mission of Udaji Khatkia who had been deputed by her to Dholepur to 
resolve the burning issue, i.e., the delivery of Dada Khasgiwala. > In reply 
to this letter of the Maharani, the Resident wrote on December 14, 1843, 
that nothing short of Khasgiwala’ s delivery to the British Government could 
restore friendship between Gwalior and the British. He declined to postpone 
his journey to Agra for which he left Dholepur on 15 Novenber and arrived at 
Agra on the 17th,8? > °’ 

` The Resident's withdrawal. to Agra forced the hands of the Mahareni. 
On Novanber 19, 1843, open hostilities commaiced between the Maharaj Canpoo 
and the Khasgiwala party. The artillery began cannonading on the Maharaj 


Gampoo, and it continued till the moming of the next-day, when the Maharani 
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directed both the parties to discontinue firing.”» 
e 


She then invited 

Col. Jacob who had not identified himself with either the Khasgiwala’ s 

party or the party opposing it, md sought his advice. The Colonel 

advised her to replace all the guards of the palace by men of hig ow 
regiments, which the Maharani did. Next, Jacob asked the Maharani to 

jnvite the three chiefs of the Maharaj Campoo, Vize, Bapu Deshmukh, - 
“Samba and Ramrao to the palace and earn their confidénce. When the 

three chiefs came, the Maharani treated then with distinction, requested 
them, to stand by her side in such a crisis, and promised to be guided by 

their advice in future. They then urged upon the Maharmi the propriety 

of confining the Khasgiwala's agmt, Shyem Bhan and also Chamanrao, the 

chief of the artillery. When these two persons were confined by the 

orders of *the Maharani, the three chiefs of the Maharaj Campoo put chains 

on the feet of Dada Khasgiwala and delivered him to the custody of Gl. J acob.?* 
Next, the Maharani deputed Sambaji and Ramrao to Agra to re-opm negotiations 
with the Resident. Before they visited Resident Spiers, both Ranrao and 
Sambaji had sent a private message to the Resident requesting the latter to 
use his best endeavours to induce the Governor-General to be content with 
the punishment end‘vonfinanent of Dada Khasgiwala within the Gwalior 


territories. o 


Daring their meeting with the Resident on lst December, 

they again made the same request, adding that the Maharani had not the 
option of delivering up the Khasgiwala to the British, as the soldiers would 
not allow bam to be giva up. Resident Spiers replied that if this was the 
case, it would be necessary for the British Government to interfere, as it 
could never allow the Gwalior State to be governed by a mutinous, disorderly 


band of soldiers. He then told Sambaji and Remrao to make inquiries and ° 
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ascertain fron their om observation, the extent of the preparations which 
were actually in progres for the assenbly md eqipment of the British 
amy; and he warned then that the whole of the expanses caused by these 
preparations would have to be defrayed by the Gwalior Goverumant.. The 
Resident further added’that the Governor-General was expected to reach 
Agra on or about Decanber 11, 1843, and that if before his arrival, ° 
Khasgiwala had not bem surrendered, the Governor-Gmefal would be 
seriously displeased.” t On December 2, when Sambaji ma Rmrao again A 
met the Resident, the latter told than that after prominmt party they 
had taken in confining the Khasgiwala md in endeavouring to induce the 
Maharani to surrender him to the British mthorities, they must not allow 
Khasgiwala to raain in the Gwalior territory; for should he be ever set i 
at liberty, he would take revenge for what they had done, against him.°> 
Both Sembaji and Ramrao agreed with what the Residmt said, ad they urged 
him to write in strong and plain terms to the Maharani demanding the 
surrender of Dada Khasgiwala. Accordingly, the Resident informed Maharmi 
Tarabai through a letter dated December 2, that no goo result could be 
expected from any discussion with Remrao and Sambaji. The demand of the 
English Government was that Dada Khasgiwala should be made over to then 
and, until that was done, the Resident added, it was impossible that 
friendship could be restored between the British md the Gwalior State, > 


On Decenber 11, 1843, Govermor-Gameral Lord Ellenborough reached 
Agra, On the next day he wrote to the Maharani expressing hia intention 
of moving forward the British armies for the purpose of securing 'the future 
tranqiillity of the common frontier of the two states', the maintmace of 
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order within the territories of Sindhia!, and for conducting the government 
. e e 
of those territories in accordance with the long established relations of 


87 on the receipt of this letter, 


amity towards the British Government’. 
the Maharani immediately despatched Dada under an sacar’ of a few.horsanm to 
Agra to be delivered to the Governor-General. In a letter to the Governor 
General, she expressed a hope now that the Khasgiwala had been surradereds 
to the British, the march of the British army upon Gwalior would be postponed, 
and the Resident would retum and resume his duties at Gwalior. She assured 
the Governor-General that when the Resident would retum, she would conduct 
the affairs of the Gwalior State in consultation with him. While she 
expressed gratification at the Governor-Generel's renark that the relations 
between the British Goverment end Gwalior would be regulated by the treaties 
in force for forty-years between the two states, and hoped that the Govemon 
General would oblige her by hig valuable advice on matters relating to the 
welfare of the Gwalior State, she at the same time said that she could not 
part with the counsels of those chiefs of the state who from the time of 

the former Meharajas of Gwalior, had renained faithful to the state, 8 

Before this letter reached the Governor-General in the afternoon of 

Decenber 18, Dada Kħasgiwela had been delivered to him in the moming of 

the very same day. The Governor-General ordered Dada to be kept in the 

fort of Agrae™ 
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THE TREATY OF 1844 ; 


Lord Ellenborough was gratified by the delivery of Dada Khasgiwala 

to the charge of the British Government. The remon aani regarded 

this event as the best, indication, on the part of Mahareni Tarabai end her 
advisers, “of the disposition to restore the normal relations of friendship ° 
Bone Gwalior end the British Government. The Governdr-General was, 
however, detemined to give it 'a yet fimer basis! by the conclusion of . 
an axrengeneht with the Sindhia's Govemment which would settle a few points 
still pending to be adjusted. Ellenborough infomed Tarabal that in a 
conference at the Governor-General’ s camp at Dholepur, Resident Sleanan 
would discuss these points with Sembaji Angria, Ramrao Phalke or any other 
chief whom*the Regent might depute for the purpose; and then prepare the 
final arrenganent to be submitted to her for her approval. The Governor 
General also expressed a desire on his part to confer personally with the 
‘Rageat upon the points remaining to be adjusted.* He, however, did not tell 
her what these points were. On*the very day, ie., December 18, 1843, 
Ellenborough wrote this letter to Tarabai, be sent a manormdum to the 
Resident which cont&ined the points in question. The first was to obtein 
segqurity for the future tranquillity of the common frontier between the 
territories of*Gwalior end those of the British. This could be attained, 
the GovernomGeneral said, by increasing the mount of the Contingent force 
which, under the command of British officers, had rendered useful services 
to the Gwalior State. .As the mount of the Contingent force would be increased, 
so sufficient funds for its payment should be provided by the assignat of 
the revenue of certain districts. These districts should be selected in such” 


a manner go that they might, as far as practicable, adjoin the British froretier. 
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The British Government should also be given, over the districts of which the 
revenue should be "i assigned, such authority as°should secure the pament of 
the revenues to the agreed purposes, and also conduce to the good menagenent 
of the districts. The second object which Lord EL enborough had in view was 
the reduction of the amy of Gwalior. The number of troops now maintained by 
the Gualior State was altogether disproportionate to its revenue and to itse 
real needs. An amy, for which there was no legitimate ‘anploymat, md 
always allowed to remain with large arrears of pay which it sometimes had . 
obtained by recourse to measures inconsistent with discipline, had, in fact, 
become all-powerful. Its existence, therefore, mst at all times be a source 
of embarrassment to the Gwalior Government, and of portentous possibilities 
to surrounding states. LEllenborough remarked that protected against foreign 
invasion, ad assured also under treaty, of the effectual, aid of the British 
Government against those who might prove to be refractory, the Gwalior State 
required a military force only for the purpose of preserving internal 
trenqaillity. The present large amy should, therefore, be reduced within 
reasonable limits. The Governor-General hoped that the Gwalior Government 
would be able to complete this measure without any military help from the 
British Government. “should, however, such aid be required, British amies 
would be at hend to give aid to the Regent. Next, the Governor-General 
thought it expedient to make provision for the proper maintenance of the 
Maharani after the Maharaja would attain his majority; and in his view Jahgirs 
producing .a,révenue of three lacs of Rupees, should be set apart for that 
object. Another point which the GovernonGenerel desired to settle with the 
Sindhia's Government was that debt of about twenty-one lacs of Rupees due by 


- 


it to the British Government. Of this, a sum of about ten lacs was now due ° 


to the British Government on account of the Contingent and another ‘one lec e 
o » 


on other accounts. The raaining tan lacs were required for defraying the 7” 


a 
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cost of the British amies which Lord Ellenborough had brought for the 
purpose of re-establishing friendly relations with the Gwalior State. 

Under the Treaty of Burbenpur (1804), the British Government was bound to 
employ 6000 infentry, the cost of which was not chakpeatile to the Sindhia’ s 
Government. But the force brought together, Ellenborough said, was more 
then three times then required by the Treaty of Burhenpur, and, hence, e 
ta lacs were chargeable to the Sindhia's Goverment. If the Gwalior State 
was in a position to defray this sum of Rupees twenty-one lacs at once, : 
it would be well. If, however, it was unable to do so, proper arrangenents 
should now be made for defraying the whole debt, by instalments, in five 
years; and that the reyeme of districts, to be specified, should be assiged 
to the British Government, to secure the regular payment of the instalments. 
Ellenborough asked Resident Sleenan to select for this purpose such districts 
as adjoined the British frontier.” 


. On 19 December, 1843, the proposed conference in which the above 
points were to be discussed, was held in the GovernonGeneral's tent. On 
behalf of the Gwalior Government, Ramrao alone, with Bajirao, the Darbar 
vakil of the Residency, attended. Sambaji Angria was unable to attend on 
account of his illness, At this meeting Resident Sleenm was also absent. 
Besides the Govememceeral, assistant Resident Richard Shakespeare and 
Fs Currie, Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General, 
were presat. When the conference began, the Govemor-General stated to 
Remreo that peat should be taken for placing the affairs at Gwalior on a 
better footing, and for preventing the possibility of a recurrenée of those 
proceedings which had caused the present interruption of friendly relations. 
The Governor-General wished that Ramrao should speak freely his opinion on 
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the different subjects which would be brought before him. At this, Ramrao 
said that both the HARA and the Regent were minor and the adyice of evil 
counsellors had brough} things to the present unheppy posture. He then said 
that it was incumbent on the British Government to uphold ad protect the 
State of Gwalior by the, treaties with it, to which the Govemor-General had 
referred to in his Kharitag to the Maharani. The Governor-General then askéd 
PRA if he himself was acqainted with the Treaty of Burhenpur md its 
several stipulations. Ramrao replied that he himself had been present with - 
the Sindhia's amy at the battle of Assaye md also during the time of the 
contlusion of the Treaty of Surji-dAnjangaon and of Burhanpur; but he could not 
recollect with accuracy. the stipulations of the latter treaty as he had no 
occasion to refer to it. When the GovemorGeneral stated explaining the 
tefms of thé 6th Article of the Treaty of Burhenpur, Ramrao at once said 
that he could now recollect the arrangement stipulated in that Article viz. 

a force of 6,000 British troops should be stationed at some place near the 
protio of Sindhia's territories and, if requisitioned by the Gwalior 
Government, to come ot its help.’ But, Ramrao asked, what was the practical 
bearing of this stipulation in the present affairs as the Gwalior Government 
headed by Regent Tarabai had not requisitioned the said force for assistance. 
The.GovemorGeneral replied that both the Maharaja and the Regent who had 
owad their presént positions to the British Governments, were ' children 
incapable of acting for thanselves'. Taking advantage of their minority, 
crooked persons had usurped the whole authority of the State; and through 
these persons, proceedings had been carried on so inimical to the, British 
Government, that the usual friendly relations of the two states stood almost 
dissolved. Under the circumstances, the British Goverrment who 'stood almost j 
in the place of the guardian of the infant govereign', must interfere, to safo 


e e 
the person of the Maharaja and to 'preserve the Government of the country’. ý 
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The Governor-General assured Ramrao that in the present proceedings, 

the British Government had no purpose of self-aggrmdisenent, but was 

sues by the sole desire of upholding the mgagenents of the Treaty 

of Burhenpur md of placing the Govemment of Sindhia on a fim end 

secure basis. ities Ramrao asked what portion of the expense of the 

British &my brought forward for the above purpose, would be charged to ° 

* dae Gwalior State, the Govemor-Geeral replied that no part of the 
expenses of the force, as far as 6,000 men with a proper portion of 
artillery was concemeg, would be charged; but that the exigmecy of the 
case had caused the assenblage of a force very mch excess of that number 
and a great part of the cost of which should, therefore, be bome by the 
Sindhia! s Govermment. For the details of this ad other points, viz. 
the reduction of the Gwalior amy, the increase of the G@ntingent, the 
debt due to the Gwalior Government, end fixing a pasion for the Regent 
when the Meheraja should come of age, the GovernorGmeral referred to 

* the memorandum which he had dram up for the conference, and a translation 
of which would be placed in the hends of Ramrao and Sambaji Angria. As, 
however, Sanbaji was absent, Ramrao expressed a wish to have an opportunity 
of speeking more fiSly Of the details with his colleagies, when they could 
both be present.” This was agreed to, and the meeting was adjoumed to the 
following dayow On the next-day Ramrao along with Sambaji again attmded the 
conference where, besides the Governor-General, Currie, Shakespeare, Captain 
Durand were also present. The conference was oped by Ramrao reading some 
letters, which he had received from Bapu Sitolia Deshmukh, and Ngna Puru, 
his son-in-law. The letters stated that Dada Khasgiwala had been given up 


the very day the Governor-General's letter was received, which, it was hoped, 
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vonta show the Govemor-General the disposition of the Regent and the Darbar 
to caoeds to all his wishes and propositions; ond that the Maharani and the 
Maharaja would set off immediately to meet the Governor-General at Dholepur. 
Then Ranrao snd Sembaji suggested that the place of meeting betwedn the 
Maharaja =a the ENEE DE should be the ground then occupied by the 
British paces that being the place where former Governor-Generals had been 
met on the occasion of their visiting Gwalior, and any deviation from the 
established usage would, it was represented, ‘detract from the honour of 
the Maharaj at. Tho Governor-General replied that he could not await for 

the Maharaja's arrival as his camp would move on as soon as the whole of 

the amy had joined the headqarters. He, therefore, suggested that the 
Maharaja might move out from Gwalior, and the meeting take place at such 

spot as they should both arrive at on the dame day. Ramrao and Sambaji 
entreated the Govemor-General to reconsider the matter, as it was one which 
in the highest degree, affected the honour of the House of Sindhia. They 
urged that, if the Govemor-Gmeral, with the Commander~-in-Chief and the 
British amy, passed the Gwalior frontier before the Maharaja had a meeting 
with the Governon-General,, it would be 'a breach of all precedent, and 
eternally disgrace! ‘the Maharaja and the Government of Sindhia. The Governor 
Gereral explained that the occasion was a peculiar one that brooked no delay, 
that it was impossible the amy should be halted to await the Maharaja's 
coming, and that the present visit could not be looked upon as a precedent 
for future meetings. The Governor-General, however, added that he would, 

at such spot as the Maharaja might arrive at, provide for his ree@aption with 
all honour and in the spirit of friendship. Thereupon Ramrao md Sanbaji 
implored the Govemor-Generel with ' joined hands to weigh well the step he 


was taking'. They said that every denand oF requisition the Governos-General op 
e . - 


23rd. They, therefore, asked the Governor-General on what day he would 

let the meeting take place at Hingona, the firs& state on the other side 

of the Chembal. When, the Governor-General replied TAS the meeting should 
tako place on the 26th the chiefs promised that the Maharaja would be ready 
to meet the EE on that day at Hingona, and to ratify the 
Area according to the tems which might be detemined on that day. They* 
Mett said that Bapu Sitolia would come out before the Maharaja, who would 


accompany Col. Sleanan.* . k 


° On the 20th when the meeting was being held between the Governor- 
General and chiefs of Gwalior, a Proclamation containing the reasons for 
British intervention in the affairs of Gwalior, was circulated mong the 
natty Darbars. It gave a brief account of the events leading to the 
aradi p Dada Khasgiwala to the British Government. ‘It then referred 
tq the clash between the two groups of amymen at Gwalior over the mestion 

-of handing over the Khasgiwala to the British, and said that the incident 
created new insecurity to the subjects of the British Government residing 

on the frontier, The British Government, it went on saying, could neither 
permit the existence of .ana unfriendly government within the territories of 
Sindhia, nor that those territories should be without 'a government capable 
of “coercing its own subjects'. The British Governmmt, accordingly, desired 
to take upon itself the duty of intervention, not solely for the security 

of the British interests, but for the execution, according to its true spirit 
and itato, of the solemn engagement of the Treaty of Burhanpur concluded 
between Maharaja Daulatrao Sindhia and the British Government in the year 
1804. By it, the British Government had engaged to maintain a force, to be » 
at all times ready on the requisition of the Maharaja, to protect the person 


of the Maharaja, his heirs end succgssors, ‘to overawe end chastise exciterse” 
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could meke, would be acceded to instantly; bat that if the British amy 
passed the Gwalior frontier by orossing the Chambal river before the meeting 
of eis Maharaja end the Governor-General, troops af One ter would believe 
that the Latter was coming not as friend, but with a hostile purpose. They 
were already in a stats of the utmost alam; and knowing that opposition 

to the advancing British army was useless, they would break out into open ° 
mutiny, plunder Gwalior and the surrounding territories and then disperse. 
Ramrao and Sambaji further said that the Maharani and the Maharaja were ready 
to start instantly, they would precede their sowaris, and would do mything, 
within the verge of possibility, to meet the Governor-General at his present 
encanping ground. Still, the Govemor-General refused to arrest the march 
of the amy, and said that it was evident, from what Ramrao and Sanbaji had 
just said,ethat its presence at Gwalior was necessary for the security of 
the State of Sindhia end, therefore, it mst move on. The Chiefs then asked 
the Governor-General how much time he could give the Maharaja to come and 
‘meot him in the present canp, fixing the day after which, if the Maharaja 
did not tam up, the British amy should cross the Gwalior frontier. After 
some consideration, the Governor-General replied that the British amy would 
not pass the river @hembal. till after 23 Decenber, provided the Maharaja met 
him at the present encamping ground on that day and signed a treaty drawn up 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the paper which had bea placed 
in the hands of Ramrao and Smmbaji. The details of the said treaty, the 
Governor-General added, would be prepared on the 2ist, and the chiefs present 
in the confermce must guarentee that the Maharaja would sig the, treaty. 

If the chiefs failed to redeem their guarantee, a heavy fine would be imposed 
upon the Gwalior Government., After some consultation between thanselves, the f 


chiefs said that there would be no difficulty regarding the ratification of j 


oe 


the proposed treaty, but that it was impossible to get the Maharaja out ‘by, the 
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disturbance in his eee ares and to reduce to OHORE all offenders 
against the Hohnrajaa authority. But the tendér age and the helpless 
position of the present Maharaja, the Proclamation said, rendered it 
impossible for him to address to the British Government such fomel 
requisition for aid as ‘clroumstences would justify him in danending, under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Burhanpur. But it would be inconsistent e 
with the good faith må injurious to the good name of the British Government, 
the Proclanation further said, were it to permit this inability to denad , 
aid to deprive the Maharaja of that friendly support in his dire strait. 
The Governor-General would, therefore, direct the immediate advance of 
forces amply sufficient to effect all the just purposes of the British 
Government to obtain guarantee for the future security of its own subjects 
on the common frontier of the two states, to protect the person of the 


Maharaja, and to chastise all who remained refractory.” 


3 Meanwhile, Col. Sleman who had been appoihted Resident at Gwalior, 

was advised by the Governor-General to defer any formal entry into Gwalior 
but to pass through the city EER ETT to the Maharaja the Governor 
General's desire to Best him at Dholepur, and then join the Govemor-General! s 
camp to apprise the latter of the results of his interview with the Regent, 
Maharaja and the chiefs. Thereafter, the Resident would again retum to 
Gwalior to EPEE the Maharaja to Dholepur for the proposed interview 
between him and the Governor-General. According to this plan, Sleanm was 

to reach Gwalior on the Rend Decanber md leave for the Governor-General! s 
camp on the 25rd. But as proposed in the conference of the 20th’ the meeting 


between the Governor-General and the Maharaja was to take place on the 


26th. Accordingly, the Govemor-General in a despatch dated the 20th informed 
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the Resident of his intention of crossing the Chambal on the 22nd, the 
very day when the Resident would reach Gwalior. The Governor-General's 
object was to make the necessary arrangenents in bess form of a treaty, 
while the Maharaja was in the Governor-General's camp, ad to receive the 
Maharaja's ratification. Thereafter, both the Maharaja and the Governor 
General would proceed towards Gwalior. (Col. Sleman, however, reached ° 
“Gwalior on the 21st and on the same day he communicated to the Gwalior 
Darbar the Governor-Geeral's intention to cross the Chambal on the next 
day», At this Sakharamrao, the brother of Remrao, and Balwantrao, expressed 
a-very eamest desire that this should not take place, as it was usual for 
the Maharaja end the chiefs to pay the first visit to the Governor~Sameral 
on the other side of the river. ‘'They seemed to have this very much at 
heart', am the Resident thought it his 'duty to mention, 4,8 The Resident 
then gave an account of the ceremonies observed in 1832 when the than 
Maharaja Jankojirao Sindhia first crossed the Chabal to pay a visit to 
i Governor-General Lord Bentinek who, on the following day crossed the river 
to return the visit. On the 22nd, the Resident received an urgent message 
from the Governor-General to leave Gwalior and join the GovernorGmeral's 
campe When the Malteraja, the Regent and the chiefs were made mow of this 
desire of the Governor-General, they were ‘exceedingly eamest in the 
expression of «heir hope! that the Governor-General would remain on the 
other side of the Chanbal to receive the visit from the Maharaja. To this 
the Resident ‘gave no reply, but said to the Regent, in presemee of Bapu 
Sitolia and other principal chiefs, that what the Governor-General desired 
was the better administration of the apsaiient of the country which had so 
long been rendered impossible by the qiarrel among the soldiers at Gwalior. 


Tarabai then said that she end the Maharaja were entirely under the protection 
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of the Governor-General and were ready to acquiesce in ay arrengenent 

that, the latter might wish to make for the better govemment of the Sindhia's 
State.’ She also authorized Bapu Sitolia amd other chiefs to arrage all 

the details of the gaid treaty in consultation with the Resident. °» Col. Sloman, 
accompanied by Bapu Sitolie, left Gwalior for the Governor--General's camp. 


z Meanwhile, as decided at the conference of the 20th, the Governor 
General proceeded towards Hingona where the proposed interview between him 

and the Maharaja was to take place. The first brigade of the British troops 
gioia the river Chambal on the 2lst, and on the 22nd, the Governor-General 
along with his headquarters followed it and encamped at Hingona. Here on the 
23rd Gol. Sleman met the Governor-General. As scheduled, the Resident, after 
he had received the Governor-General's instructions, was to retum to Gwalior 
to escort the Maharaja to the Governor-General's camp for the proposed 
interview on the 26th, However, in the evening of the 23rd, the Resident 


‘wrote Letters from Hingona to both Tarabai and the Maharaja infoming then 


that owing to 'slight indisposition! and 'the fatigue incurred by constent 
marchings', he had decided to halt at Dhanaila for a day's rest. Therefore, 
the Resident regretted hie inability for not going to Gwalior and he hoped 
Shot both the Maharaja and the Regent would come to Dhanaila from where they 
would be escorted by the Resident to the GovemomGmeral's camp at Hingona. 
Sleeman added a note of waming to his letters that if the Maharaja failed 
to reach Dhanaila by 25th December, the Govemor—General would march 
therefore on the 26th.® The Resident's letters reached the Darbar at 9 A.M. 
on the 24th; and at 8 P.M. on the sme day, the Maharaja and the Regent 
handed over to the Resident's messenger their replies to his letter. They 
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said that as Col. Sleman had promised to return to Gwalior to accompany 
the Maharaja for the proposed interview between him and the Governor-General, 
the Maharaja would wait for the Resident's return. This reply which reached 
Sleman at 3 O'clock in the moming of the 25th, further stated that while 
Sanbaji Angria was to renain in the Governor-General! s camp, Ramrao and 
Bapu Deshmukh had been instructed to retum to Gwalior in company with the ° 
Resident.’ By this time, however, the Gwalior troops had teken their 
positions in the road from Gwalior to Dhanaila,- and Sleman feared that any. 
British Officer or soldier accompanying him to the Darbar might be attacked 
by then as the latter declared that they had come out to resist the further 
advance of the Governon-General towards Gwalior, and 'to make the British 
force recross the Chanbal'. The Resident also remarked that the said troops 
would not respect any engaganents entered into by the three Gwalior chiefs 
present at the Governor-Gmeral's camp, namely, Ramrao, Sanbaji and Bapu 
Deshmukh, with the British Government; nor would they allow the Maharaja and 
the Regent to come out of the capital to ratify such agreements between the 
two governments. The said thre Gwalior chiefs also expressed their doubt 
if the troops would allow the Maharaja and Tarabai to come to meet the 


Governor-General; aid even if the Regent ventured coming, the chiefs added, 


the, soldiers might offer resistence to her. 0 


When Tarabai’ s leter requesting the Resident to retum to Gwalior along 
with Remrao and Bapu Deshmukh was presented to the Governor-General for 
necessary Kotio; Ellenborough asked Sleman to acknowledge the receipt of 
her letter and infom her that he had been ordered to return to the Govemon 


General's canp for further instructions. At the same time, the Governon 
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General issued on the moming of the 25th a Proclamation, amouncing that 

the British army had entered the territories of Sindhia as a friend bound by 
treaty to protect the Maharaja! s person and maintain his sovereign ethority.-~ 
A copy of this Proclamation was trensnitted to the Herat; along with a 
Kharite fron the Govemor-General in which he advised her to use all her 
pprsonal authority to dissuade the Gwalior troops from coming into : 
see Pree hation with the British troops. He told her that he had attributed 
hitherto her regrettable conduct to her youth and inexperience, but still 
she was being guided by the advice of those persons who had been averse to 
the maintenance of friendly relations between the state of Gwalior and the 
British Government. The Governor-General, therefore, wamed her: "The 
present is the crisis of your Higmess's fate. You must now decided whether 
you will héaceforward be faithful friend of the British Gpvernment, or incur 
all the consequences of acts of hostility, which must be regarded as 
proceeding from your Highness, if you do not manifest a sincere desire to 


15 tne Govemor-Genoral further demanded that she should state 


prevent then." 
distinctly, if Bapu Sitolia, Sambaji Angria, and Remrao Phalke had authority 
to conclude a treaty in the nme of the Maharaja for the reestablishment of 
the friendly relatides betwee the two states the ulterior object of which 
wag to give stability to the Mahareja's Government. This matter, the 
Governor-Generdl added, was urgent and therefore, an immediate reply to his 
Kharite was expected from the Regente The Resident forwarded this Kharitg 
to Gwalioy Darbar on the night of the 25th, and before any reply to it was 
received from the Regent, the Governor-General on the 26th directed Richard 
Shakespeare, the assistent to the Resident at Gwalior, to inform the 


representatives of the Gwalior Darbar present in the British cmp that the 
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treaty to be framed on the terms formerly laid down was expected to be 

e e 
ratified on the 28th, and that for every day that the ratification might be 
delayed beyond that date, a fine of fifteen thousand rupees per dian would 


4 In the presence of Resident Sleman, 


be inflicted upon the Gwalior Darbar. 
Shakespeare read this letter to Remrao Phalke who, however, regretted his 
igpability to communicate the contents of the letter to the Darbar. He ° 
said that he had incurred so much odium at Gwalior for the course he had 
pursued hitherto, that if the communication came from him, it would be 
supposed to have originated with him, and not with the Govemon-General.!” 
It ‘would be, therefore, better, Remrao said, if it was made known to the 
Darbar in the shape of .a Kharits to Tarabai, Accordingly, Resident Sleeman 


forwarded the letter to the Regent. 


Meanwhile, Tarabai and the Maharaja had decided to meet the Governor- 
General at Dhmaila. Their advanced tents had been sent to the west of 
‘Dhanaila. In the meantime, however, a report was circulated among the 
Gwalior troops that the troops belonging to the battalions of Major General 
Grey commanding the left wing of the British amy had plundered two villages 
between Antri and Dabra., The Resident enquired into the matter and found 
that for want of fuel, the troops had helped themselves in collecting the 
seme from sane of the houses in the said two villages, to cook their food. 
Another report was circulated that Bapu Sitolia, Sanbaji Angria md Remrao 
Phalke had been detained in the Governor-General's camp against their will, 
and the chief's end troops around Tarabai expressed their apprehensions of 
being put uder restraint along with the Maharaja, if she venturéd to meet 


the Governor-General. On the 25th Bapu Sitolia and on the 26th Sambaji Angria, 
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left the Govemos eres camp for Gwalior. This, ma the Govemor= 
General's oinei and Kharita of the 25th, “the Resident hoped, would 
dispel the apprehensions from the minds of the Regent and the Maharaja, 
regarding the intentions of the British Government. ‘Tt seemed, hqwever, 
that the Maharaja and Tarabai were no longer willing to meet the Govemor- 
General, and their advanced tents at west-Dhanaila were recalled. Í On the 
coming of 27 December, Ellenborough sent a Kheritg to the Maharaja. It 
stated that circumstances having prevented the Maharaja from coming to meet, 
the Governor-General at Hingona, as had been arranged by Ramrao Phalke and 
Sembaji Angria, the Governor-General himself would now march to Gwalior to 
visit him. The Governor-General assured the Maharaja that his advance had 
no other objects than those of establishing the Maharaja's authority over 
ail his subjects, and of giving new securities to the friendly relations 
which, until interrupted lately by the evil-disposed persons at Gwalior, 
had subsisted since the Treaty of Surji - Anjangaon. Ellenborough hoped 


that the Maharaja would order his troops not to offer any opposition to the 


GovemnorGeneral's advance, and that the subjects of Gwalior would be 
directed to furnish necessary supplies to the British amies. All such 
supplies would be firstly paid for, compensation would be given for all 
damages which might be unavoidably done, and no injury would be inflicted 
upon any but sich as prefer hostility to friendship and peace.” At the 
sanetime, the GovemorGeneral issued a Proclamation, publishing the same 
fact, and calling on all the faithful subjects of the State to aid in those 
measures which had no other object than the re-establishment of the just 
authority of their sovereig, and the maintenace of his Government; and 


promising the protection of the persons and property of all not found engaged” 
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in amed opposition, and indemification for all accidental dgnage. 


: Military operations against Gwalior commemced under the personal 
supervision of Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief in India, The Maratha 
troops had occupied a strong position at Seondha which they 'most obstinately 

defended'. It was the intention of Hugh Gough to turn the enany's left 
flank by Brigadier Cureton's brigade of cavalry, consisting of the meen! se. 
16th Lancers under Lt. Col. Macdowell, the Governor-Gentral's body-guard 
under Captain Dawllins, the lst Regiment of Light Cavalry under Major 
Crommelin, the 4th irregular cavalry under Major Oldfield, with Major Lane's 
and Major Alexander's troops of horse artillery, under Brigadier Gowan, 
Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell was put in charge of the whole cavalry 
division. The 3rd Brigade of Infantry, under Major-General Valiant, was to 
co-operate with this force. This infantry brigade consisted of the Qiem's 
40th, under Major Stopford; 2nd Grenadiers under Lt. Gol. Hamilton; and 
16th Grenadiers under Lt. Gol. Maclarm. The meny'’s cmtre was to have been 
attacked by Brigadier Stacy's brigade of the 2nd division of infantry 
consisting of the 14th Native Infantry, under Lt. Col. Gardiner, the 31st 
under Lt. Gol. Weston; and the 43rd Light Infamtry under Major Nash. To 
this brigade was ateached a light field battery under Captain Browne, the 
whole being under the Gommand of Major General Dennis. This force was to 
have bee supported by Brigadier Wrigent's brigade, composed of the Queen's 
50th Regiment, commanded by Major Bray; and the 56th Native Infmtry, under 
Major Dick;. with a light field battery under Major Sanders. Major-General 
Littler, commanding the Third Division of Infantry, was to superintendent 
the movement of this column. On the left, with a view of theater the 


enemy's right flank, it was proposed to place the 4th Brigade of Cavalry, e7 
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Mactier; and the 10th Light Cavalry under Lt. Col. Pope with Captain 
Grent's troops of horas artillery. The region through which the whole 

army under Hugh Gough was to pass, was intersected by deep ravines, and 

the advance of the amy was rendered practicable only by unrenittjng 
labours of the pret finder Major Smith. It was planned that the Kuwari 
river was’to be passed by the amy in three divisions on December 29 and e» 
proceed directly to Seondha where the Gwalior troops hal assembled. 

However, by the judicious movements of their respective leaders, all the 
divisions crossed the river in quick succession, end they were in their 
appointed positions, about a mile in front of Maharajpur, by 8 O'clock 

in the morning. From this place, the British amy was to attack the Gwalior 
troops at Seondha from three directions =- centre, right md lefte But 

an advanced party of the Gwalior troops had occupied strong position at 
Maharajpur during the night of the 28th. This party composed of seven 
regiments and twenty-eight guns, opened fire upon the British troops. This 
“made the British Commander-in-Chief to make some alterations in the 
disposition of the amy. Gmeral Littier's column being directly in front 
of Maharajpur, was ordered to advance upon it direct, while General Valiant! s 
brigade was to takesat fn’ reverse, both being supported by General Dennis's 
column eng the two light field batteries. As the British troops advanced, 
the mamy guns: began camonading upon than at quick intervals; but the 
Queen's 39th, supported by the 56th Native Infantry, drove the enemy in very 
dashing style from their guns into the village. There a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued, the Gwalior troops, after discharging their matchlocks, 
fought sword in hand ‘with the most determined courage’. General Valimt' s 


brigade displayed equal mthmsiasmı in taking Maharajpur in reverse, end the 


wn 


capture of twenty-eight guns resulted from this combined movanaate The ° s 


e e 
cavalry, under Brigadier Scott, was” opposed by a body of the Maratha cavalry” 
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on the extrene left, Some well executed charges were made by Capt. Grant's 
° e 
horse artillery and the 4th Lancers, capturing some guns and taking two 


standards. e 


The Gwalior troops having been dislodged from Maharajpur, General 
Valiant, supported by the Third Cavalry Brigade, moved on the right of the . 
nayi s main portion at Seondhe, During his advance, hę had to take in 
succession three strongly entrenched positions, where the mamy defended 
their guns with frantic desperation, In these undertakings, the Qiem's l 
40th hasnt rendered valuable services. This regiment captured four 
standards; but two of its commanding officers, Major Stopford and Captain 
Coddington, fell faded at the muzzles of the Maratha gunse This corps 
was ably aņ}d nobly supported by the 2nd Grenadiers, who captured two 
regimental standards, and by the 16th Grmadiers under Lt, Golonels Hamilton 


and Maclaren. 


The Brigade under Gmeral Littler, after dispersing the right of the 
enemy at Maharajpur, advanced, supported by Captain Grant's troop of horse 
artillery and the lst Regiment of Light Cavalry, to make a frontal. attack 
on the central position “of the Gwalior troops at Seondhae This colum had 
to*advencé under a very severe fire, but the 2th Regiment under Major Bray, 
gallantly supported by the 56th Regiment under Major Dick, carried everything 
before then and gained the entrenched main position at Seondha. The British 
troops won-the battle, but not without difficulty, nor without very heavy 
loss; the killed, wounded, and missing amounting to nearly eight, hundred. 
Major General Churchill, Quarter-Master-Gameral of the Qreen's forces in 
India, Major Crommelin of the lst Light Cavalry and Lt. Col. E. Sanders of 
the Engineers, were killed. So strenuous a resistence had rarely” boen 
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offered by an Indian amy when opposed to a British force. Hugh Gough 
reported to the Governor-General on December 29 , 1843: "I regret to say 
that our loss has been very severe, infinitely beyond what I calculated 
upon; indeed I did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponentae?? The 
Commander-in-Chief added that he had never witnessed gins better served, 
nor a body of infantry apparently more devoted to the protection»of their e 


regimental guns, held by the Maratha corps as 'objects ‘of worship!» 


On the sae day which gave victory to the British force, under Mgh 
Gough at Seondha, the left wing of the amy under Major General Grey 
defeated a large body of Gwalior troops commander by Gol. Sikander at 
Penniar, twelve miles south = west of Gwalior. General Grey had marched 
from Simeria to Barkaeka-Sarai on the 28th of Decembor, md there he received 
hroms of the Gwalior troops being in position at Antri, seven miles in 
front of his camp, and of their intention of making a night attack upon the 
‘British troops. On the 29th General Grey made a march of sixteen miles, being 
desirous of getting through a narrow valley, extending fram Himmatgar to 
Panniar. The Gwalior troops marched from Antri early on the sme day by a 
parallel movenent, took yp a strong position on the heights in the imediate 
vicinity of the fortified village of Mangore, near Panniar, md commenced 
firing on the British line of baggage. Some cavalry under Brigadier Hanitt, 
were detached t oppose then. A troop of horse artillery under Captain Brind, 
also took up a position from which they were mabled to return the eay's 
fire with precision aid effect; but the cavalry were unable to approach the 
Marathas, as the ground was intersected by ravines. About 4 0' cPock in the 
afternoon, the Marathas took up a position on a chain of high hills, four 
miles to the east of the British camp. Here General Grey determined to 
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attach than, and arrangements for this purpose were made. The attack was 
commenced by the pine 3rd Buffs, and a company of sappers and miners, 
who had been detached jo take up a position opposite to that occupied by 
the Marathas. It was directed against the centre of the amy! s force, who 
were driven from height to height in gallant style, with the loss of their 
guns. A wing of the 39th Native Infantry having occupied the crést of a ° 
hill commanding the enany's left, rushed dow and captured a battery of two 
guns. However, Brigadier Yates, md Major Earle, successively commanding 
the 39th, were both wounded. The 2nd Infantry Brigade, under Brigadier 
Anderson of the Queen's 50th Regiment, arrived in time to put a finish to 
the action. Although the Gwalior troops andi Gol. Sikander were completely 
defeated, Anderson was seriously wounded and his brigade was taken out of 


action by Major White commanding the 50th Native Infantry, > 


. On the Decenber 30, 1843, just before the advance of the British 
Commender-in-Chief to Dhanaila, Lord Ellenborough received Kharitag from the 
Maharaja and the Regent, stating that they were both about to repair instantly 
to the Governor-Geeral's canp, ea had set out from Gwalior for that purpose. 
They also intimated that the Maharaja! s matemal uncle, Raja Deorao Bhan and 
Raja Balwentrao had arei been sent to meet the Governor-General and receive 
T A Sir Richnond Shakespeare, the assistant to the Resident, was 
immediately gant forward to meet the Maharaja, md to prevent any collision 
between his escort and the advanced guard of Hugh Gough's force. The Govermom 
Generel, also directed Richmond Shakespeare to halt the Maharaja end his 
followers, wherever they might be found near Dhanaila, end to say’ that the 
Governor-General would meet them on the next-day, i.e., the 3lst, when his Camp om. 
would reach Dhanaila. The Maharaja ed Tarebai had been proceeding with a 
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small escort and without tents, and when Richmond Shakespeare met them 
e e 
they were most anxious to proceed immediately tô the Governor-General! s 
camp to implore forgiveness at his hands for themselves and their followers 
e 


for what had taken places ; 
e 


On the morning of the Slst, the Governor-General's camp arrived at 
&he position occupied by the advanced brigade of the amy, two nites end f 
a half beyond Dhanaila. At about 2 P.M. on the same day, the Maharaja 
and Tarabel accompanied by the prominent chiefs such as Udaji Khatkia, 
Mulanji, Ramrao Phalke, Deorao Bhan, Raja Balavantreo end others, attended 
the conference at the Governor-General's canp, which was 'tumed into a 
Darbar'. On the right hand of the Governor-General's seat were seated the 
ee amore and the left of the tent was filled with the officers of the 
ENEA, and the Commander~in-Chief's suite, The usual expressions 


of courtesy having been exchanged, the Governor-General said ‘aloud that 


e he had entered into the Gwalior territory with the British amy, aw the 


representative of the British Government, bound by the solemn obligations 

of the treaty of Burhanpur, to eretect the person of the Maharaja, and to 
maintain his rightful aathority over all his subjects’. The GovemnonGeneral 
further said that the object of the advance of the British amies was no other 
than that of re~sstablishing in the territories of Sindhia a strong end 
efficient government, willing and able to preserve the accustomed relations 

of friendship with the British Goverment and its allies; capable of ‘coercing! 
the E r and evil — disposed, and of commanding the army as well as 

the people. The Governor-General concluded his long speech by didressing 

the chiefs that under the Treaty of Burhanpur, he considered himself, during _ 
the Maharaja's minority, as 'the guardian of his person må rights', and that, sa 
as his guardian, he could not see the jus? authority of the Maharaja aab: 
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by self-interested persons with impunity. Therefore, he had a right to 
expect the ary co-operation of all the Maheraja's faithful subj ects 

for bringing the affairs of the Gwalior State to a satisfactory settlenmt. 
The Governor-General desired it to be ‘distinctly understood! that, if he 
were not aided by then, he was resolved to settle the affairs of the 
Sindhia' s Government by his own means and strength. After he bad concluded 
‘his speech, the Governor-General suggested that if the‘measure mentioned 
above was acceptable to the Maharaja and the Regent, they should accompany, - 
the Governot-General to Gwalior. To this the chiefs assembled professed 
tke entire willingness of the Gwalior Darbar to accede to whatever the 
Governor-General should detemine for the future conduct of the affairs 

of the State. They endeavoured to excuse themselves and the Darbar generally, 
by throwing the blame of all that had happened upon the soldiery, whom they 
described as beyond their control. 


The Governor-General accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief and some 
of the Gwalior chiefs want to the tent of Tarabai. She said that she had 
come with the Maharaja to implore the Governor-Gmeral's forgiveness for 
what had taken place. She further said that as desired by the Governor 
General, she had directed her father Ghorepare who had incurred the Governor= 
Géneral's displeasure not to appear at this Darbar, and to retum to Gwalior. 
At this, the Governor-General said that Ghorepare had been the chief cause 
of the interruption of the existing friendship between Gwalior and the 
ritish Government; aia: aul “the eviio tad tanod ty’ odao aaie 
tendered by him to the Regent. Had Ghorepare appeared at the Gevemor- 
General's Darbar, Ellenborough added, the latter would have intimated to him 
the extreme displeasure of the British Government at his conduct, injurious 
to both Governments and have him directeds to retire from the Govemor- aa 
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General's present Darbar. Tarabai then said that the mischief was not 
attributable to a“ father or to herself, but Was solely ascribable to the 
soldiery, who were self-willed and beyond all control. However, as desired 
by the Governor-General, she would not admit her father henceforth to any 
confidential communication with her, or to amy participation in the conduct 
of the affairs of the administration, till he had, by his futur® conduct, ° 
proved himself deserving of her confidence and of the countenance of the 
British Government. Thereafter, the Governor-General referred to the 
distracted state of affairs prevailing at Gwalior, and said that measures 
must be taken for the formation of æn efficient government for the conduct 
of affairs during the minority of the young Maharaja. He distinctly told 
the Bai that as long as she acted with discretion and propriety, he was 
disposed to admit her to some participation in the adninjstration of the 
Gwalior Government; but he would 'assuredly set her aside altogether, the 
instant she evinced a disposition to pursue a different course’. Tarabai 
i replied that she was willing to abide by be above decision. When the 
Governor-General asked which of» the chiefs she considered most faithful, 
and most competent to act in concert with the Govemor-General, in devising 
the future measures’ for the conduct of the Government, she mentioned the 
names of Remrao Phalke, Raja Balwantrao, Udaji Khatkia, Deorao Bhan, Mulanji, 
and Narainrao Shen Potnis. These chiefs then accompanied the British 
Gommander~in-Ghief and the GovemornGeneral to the latter's tent to negotiate 
all matters,. relating to the smooth conduct of the Gwalior Government. As a 
preliminary measures it was decided that the Maharaja and the Govemor-General 
would issue orders to their respective armies to desist from hostilities 
against each other; that no Gwalior troops to be allowed to come within three 
miles of ay position taken up by the British amies, to prevent all the Kai 


possibility of conflict; and that the British amies to advance to thes ” 
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immediate vicinity of Gwalior on the 2nd January, 1844, snd the Governor- 
Generel to take the Maharaja with him. It was farther decided ‘that the 
iaaa would issue a Proclamation declaring that the British amies 

had entered the Gwalior territories to protect the pergon of the Mahereja, 
to support his just ‘gatibrity and to establish a Government capable of 
maintaining the accustomed relations of friendship between the two States. « 
AlL faithful subjects of Sindhia were, therefore, directed to give than 
every aid in their power. On the first day of the year 1844, the Maharaja, .- 
on the recommendation of the Governor-General, sent into the city of Gwalior 
the. above Proclamation, countersigned by Resident Sloman, It stated that 
all sepoys in the service of the Maharaja would be admitted to the new 
corps of artillery, infantry and cavalry, about to be formed for the 
Maharaja, if approved by the officers to be appointed to superintendent 

the formation of these corps. Those sepoys, who would not be admitted to 
thé new regiments, would be discharged; but they would get all their arrears 


of pay md a gratuity of three months! allowances." 


On January 2, 1844, the whole British army marched to Gwalior with 
the Maharaja. On the Srd, the right wing, with the Governor-General! s camp, 
encenped at the Residency. The troops in the city, however, still retained 
a posture of defence, and, therefore, the Governor-General decided to occupy 
the Gwalior fort which entirety commands the city. In order to obviate the 
appearance, and prevent the feeling, that the British had taken possession 
of the fort thenselves, it was planned that the occupation should be effected 
by the Maharaja's orders, and by troops connected with the Gwaliot State, 
although commanded by British officers. Accordingly, the Governor-General. 
ordered Brigadier Stubbs of the Gwalior Contingent force which was with the 


left wing of the advancing British amy, toeoceupy the fort mder the orders 
e . 
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of the Maharaja." On the noming of the 4th the Gwalior Darbar appointed 
Udaji Khatkia, in ETAR with Brigadier Stubbs, to the commend of ths 
fort. Udaji removed the persons guarding the gates the fort, and made 

it over to Stubbs on „the afternoon of the same day. The Governor-General 
then suggested that Brigadier Stubbs be appointed Commendant of the Maharaja's 


forces to which the Gwalior chiefs agreed. 7 a 


On Jmuary 5, Lord Ellenborough held a conference with those chiefs 
who had been authorized by Tarabai to negotiate all matters with the 
Governor-Generale Ellenborough explained to then the principles and the 
eee of the several articles of the treaty which he intended to propose 
to the Gwalior Government for ratification. The chiefs pointed out that the 
first thing ae be accomplished was the dispersion of the remainder of the 
mutinous amy, still assenbled in force in the city; and the best plen for 
effecting this, without any bloodshed, the chiefs stated, was to give effect 
to the Proclanation of the lst January, viz a new Gwalior amy would be made 
up of the Gwalior troops and that those not found ftt to serve in this amy 
would be discharged after paying thien their arrears and a gratuity of three 
months! pay. The chiefs glso suggested that Tarabai’! s father should be 
removed from Gwalior, 3A also the persons hostile to the British Government, 
vize” Colonel Jacob! s son, Jom, Sikander and his mother, Atmaram, Jaswantrao 
Bhan and Bapu Baolia's two sone, Kimmaji end Ghimmaji.“@* This proposition 
appeared reasonable to the Governor-General and, therefore, he himself 
addressed a Pharita to Tarabai, urging her to send her father to Ujjain; while 
Gol. Sleeman was directed to address a letter to her, requesting that the 
persons named above should temporarily be removed from Gwalior, S Then the 
22 Governor-General to the Secret Committee, dated January 21, 1844, io 


22a Gwalior Further Papers, No. 165.° / s r 
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Governor-General discussed with the chiefs the various arreigenalye in the 
proposed treaty. The Contingent force was to be inoreased end revenues of 
certain additional districts were to be assiged for the additional expenses 
involved. (Article 2). The civil administration of these districts would 
be conducted by the British goverment, like those already so assigned 

(art 4). There was due to the British Government a sum of Rupees 10 lacs 

on acoomt of the expenditure already incurred by the Ooutingent; and a 
further sum of Rupees one lac on account of advances made to Baizabai. 
Besideg, the charges of the present armament of the British Government 
anounted to about 10 lacs; and a further expmditure of 5 lacs would be 
incurred by the British Government in affording compensation for the loss 
sustained during the war of 1843. Thus, a total sum of Rse26 lacs was to be 
paid by the Gwalior Darbar to the British Government, failing which certain 
districts of Sindhia named by the British Government were to be made over 

to the latter and kept with it unless the said sum of 26 lacs of rupees was 
pata to the British (ärt 5). The military force of all ams to be maintained 
by the Maharaja was not to exceed’9,000 men, of whom not more than 3,000 should 
be infantry (Art 6). The chiefs whom Tarabai had authorised to negotiate the 
treaty with the Govan onderd were decidedly of opinion that no arrangenent 
whergby any-real authority should remain to Tarabai, could be productive of 
permanent tranquillity. The Governor-General also held the same view, = I+ 
was, therefore, agreed that during the minority of the Maharaja, a Council of 
Regency should: be formed, and that it would act in accordance with the advice 
of the British Resident. The members of the Council should not be liable to 


change, or vacancies, occasioned by the death of its members, filled up, except 


o 
with the sanction of the British Goverment (Art 8). Ramrao Phalke, whom the 
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Governor-General found ‘very eager to deprive Tarabai of, the power of the 
state! » Was nominated the President of the Council of Regency. The other 
members of the Council were Raja Balwantrao, Udaji Khatkia, Deorao Bhau, 
Mulanji, and Nareinrao Bhan Potnis (Art 9), This Treatys® which wab 
ratified by the Coyncil of Regency on January 13, 1844, further said that 
the British Government, should exert its influence and good offices for 
maintaining the just terriforial rights of the Maharaja and the subjects of 


the Gwalior, residing in the neighbouring and other native states.(Art 10). 
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CHAPTER ~ IX od 
cb 
; : CON GLU SLON ; : d 


In 1784 th Pigt's India Act warned the servants of Bast India 
Company not to purgue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, 
or to become entengled in the conflicts between the states of India. 
navantialsde from 1798 to 1805 Lord Wellesley chose to seck security for the 
‘ices in India not in self-containment, but in the reduction of all the 
major Indian powers to subordination, This policy, with a short interval ' ` 
of 1805-12, was carried to its logical conclusion by Lord Hastings. Before 
the end of the year 1818, the Marathas had ceased to exist as a political 
force and all the principal states of India had been brought into agreement 
with the Company, which this beceme the paramount power in India. This in 
its turn faised the question whether as the guardian ang protector of the 
Indian states, the Company was responsible for their good government, and 
ghould for that purpose, interfere in their internal concerns. The Home 
Government, while accepting the fact of the Company's predominance over the 
Indian states, warned it against any interference in the internal affairs of 
the individual states. But it was one thing to enunciate gmeral policy and 
quite another to apply it to a bewildering variety of situations spread across 
India. "The protection of the British dominions from the contagion of 
contiguous aigorder, the rescue of friendly princes from the effects of their 
misconduct and the necessary assertion of its dignity and authority compelled 
the Company's government in India to interpose frequently and placed its 
conduct in constant contrast to its professions" .* Such occasional 
interferences in the affairs of the Indian states so much complicated the 


situation within thm that further interfermce became inevitable, Before 
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long, the Companyès servants in India cme to ji conqlusion y the only 
way out of this vexatious sys ten of constant interference in the affairs of 
a state, was to ame% it to the Company's dominion. The Home Goverment, 
too, gave up its inconsistent policy with relation to the Indian ’states 


and declared in no uneertain terms in 1842, that in future no just and 


a» - 
° honourable opportunity of acquiring territory was to be neglected.” The 


complex problan of the British relations with the Indien states can be best 
understood by a study of the Company's relatiéns with the state of Gwalior ` 
during 1817-1844. 


The Maratha confederacy which had showed signs of cracking up since 
Lord Wellesleyts time, was at least dissolved by Lord Hastings' wars of 
1817-18, elts head, the Peshwa accepted a subsidiary treaty, and his two 
lieutenants, Holkar and Bhonsle followed suit. Hastings had also planned 


to crush the Gwalior Chief, Dalatrao Sindhia, whom he regarded as the most 


” powerful. representative of the Marathas. But Sindhia wisely agreed to 


co-operate with the English in, their operations against the Pindaris and 
this succeeded in preserving his independent status. Sindhia occupied a 
peculiar position én the Indian body politic which had been granted to him 


by Article 8 of the Treaty of Burhanpur (27 February 1804). It had been 


i stipulated that 'no officers of the Honourable Company shall even interfere 


in the intemal affairs of the Maharaja's Government’. Hastings, however, 
still endegvoured to bring Sindhia under the subsidiary system, The Governor 
General had been warned by the Home Government against any interference in 
the internal concerns of the Indien states. Hastings was reluctant to offend 


the Home Government on this major issue. His primary motive for accepting 
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the Governor-Generalship had been the salary ọf £ 25,000 a Har, as ho 
believed that a prolonged stay in India would enable him to pay off his 
enomous debts. Hane he always showed hig obelsæhce to the atrectore of 
the Home Government. 3 Nevertheless, Hastings! action mounted to 
interference when he grented Sindhia a lom and occasionally helped him 
with British military aid against his recalcitrant chiefs and solciors. 

In ths granting Sindhia British aid and support, Hastings aimed et giving, 
the Maharaja confidence in the inviolability of British friendship, make 
hin completely dependent upon the Company government and ultimately seek 

a subsidiary allimce with it. With a bend of chiefs disobeying their 


sovereign! s orders, a vast army clamouring for their arrears, and a reveme 


„falling gown to an alaming level, Sindhia, no doubt, was badly in need 


of British help. But he was totally averse to concluding a subsidiary 
‘treaty in return for such help. His sole object was to retain his own 
independence by a negative kind of policy, i.e. of keeping in his own 
hands the internal government of his possessions, of excluding British 
interference except in such cases where it might be exercised without any 
violent encroachnant or his authority or in which he might perceive a 
substantial benefit to himself unattended with my danger of that kind, 
Tn order to make Sindhia feel his om responsibility, the Residents at his 
own court were in favour of discouraging Sindhia's expectation of securing 
the British aid in overcoming his difficulties. Soon, however, the Company 
icvaenmget found it very difficult to refrain altogether from interfering 
in the internal concerns of Sindhia, especially after the conclusion of 
the agreement of 1820 with him, whereby the Gwalior Contingent which had 


been formed for the suppression of the Pindaris, was to continue on a . 
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pérmanent footing for preventing the revival of the predatorf systen in 
any part of the Maharaja's territories. A greater part of the men of 
this force was Sindhia! s; and the whole of it, inckuding the British levy 
and the British commanders, was paid by the Mahareja. Naturally, therefore, 
Sindhia ecould not be denied the assistance of this force against his 

: recalcitrant chiefs. But the besetting problen was that the revolts of 
these chiefs originated, not so much from their predatory habits as from 
their legitimate grievances. In the latter bane the enployment of the 
Gontingent against the chiefs anounted to British interference in the 
domestic quarrels between the Maharaja end his chiefs. Again, the revolt 
of some of these chiefs, such as Jose Sikander, Anbaji Ghatke and Mansingrao 
Patankar; assumed such a serious dimension as to threaten the peace and 
tranquillity of the Company's territories adjoining Sindhia's, and 
‘consequently, the British had to intervene in such cases in favour of the 
Maharaja. Thus, from an identification of the interests of his state with 
those of the Company's, end the continuance of the Contingent, Sindhia 
almost forced the British to give its aid and support to his authority. 
Gonseqiently, tha negligence and misrule of his state were infinitely 
increased from his expectation that whatever difficulties might arise from 


then, British support was at hend to relieve and extricate him. 


The distracted state of Sindhia's affairs, coupled with his indolence 
and apathy in rectifying then, and the absence of a male heir to his throne - 
all these caused a serious apprehension in the minds of the Company's servants 
in India that after the demise of the Maharaja, a struggle for power at 
Gwalior would ensue, which would affect the peace and tranquillity of Central 


India. <Acording to Hindu usage and cugtom, Daulatrao! s senior wife Rukmabai 
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was to adopt a son and act as Regent during the minority of #he boy. But 
it was known to all that Sindhia's junior wife Baizabei, who had enjoyed 
political primacy faving the lifetime of her msbaĝd, would assume the 
Regency by the support of the majority of the chiefs. In that case, it 
was apptehended, Rulmabai! s cause would be supported with amg, by 


° Mansingrao Patankar, the son-in-law of Davlatrao. In.order to avoid a 


clash, the Resident sought the intervention of the Governor-General. Lord, 


Amherst had been sent to India with the instruction to "avoid measures 
ia to the ruin of an ally at whose misrule we have connived and by 
whose amihilation we are aggrandi sed" Besides an opinion had already 
been in the air in India which could best be exenplified by Malcolm's 
instruc tions (28 June 1821) to his Assistants regarding Sindhia, Malcolm 
observed that events might have redered Danlatrao Sindhia virtually 
tlependent on the Company Government, but the latter could claim 'no right 
of interference in my part of his internal adninistration, nor should 
there be any disposition shem to interference'. On coming to India, 
however, Amherst fand that a new temperament had taken over the agents and 
Residents at the gourts*of the Indian states. Charles Metcalfe, who was 
the apogtle of this new tenperament, held the view that the assumption of 
the paramount position by the Compeny in 1817-18 inevitably imposed upon it 
the duty of maintaining peace and tranqillity within the Indian states, 
which the latter themselves were not in a position to discharge owing to 
the deere Ged state of their affairs.” Metcalfe's argument’ convinced 
Amherst of the impracticability of blindly following the noueinterference 


policy in each and every case. In 1825 the Bharatpur succession question 


4 Quoted by G.H. Philips, Op. Git., pe 241. 
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came up for the Govemor-General's decision, md Amherst ey on thé 

advice of Metcalfe, interfered in favour of Legal succession to the principality. 
This action of the Gowsrnor-General, however, was severely condemned by the 
Home Government. Apprehending mother disputed succession at Gwalior, and, 
lest the eovermat in India might be tenpted to interfere, the Secret 

Cemmi tbee PE "Ye must not interfere on Sindhia's death unléss any 
disputes affect our territories or our allies! = amherst, accordingly, 

left the question of succession to Sindhia's authority to be decided by his: ° 
two wives thenselves, without, however, disturbing the general peace and 
tranquility. The Governor-General, however, would not give "ipso facto" 
recognition to a party ‘in power; but in return for certain advantages to the 
Gompany Government. While Resident Close and his successor at the Residency 
Gwalior, Stewart, had repeatedly urged the authorities in Calcutta to make 
the grant of recomition to a party conditional upon the introduction of 
refoms in the Sindhia's state by it, Amherst's primary object was to secure 
a loan of a crore of rupees in return for British recogition. In fact, 
finence had been stumbling block to Amherst's administration from the start. 
Ever since 1815, there ma been a considerable and progressive growth of the 
Company's civil and Shad tery charges which Ind exceeded the rate of increase 
of ethe revenues. The immense expenditure of the war with Burma in the early 
part of his adiinistration had seriously deranged the financial prospect of 
India, and compelled him to have recourse to extensive loans in aid of 
ordinary resources. A number of Indian chiefs and bankers were induced to lend 
considerable sums to the Company's Government. The Raja of Nagpur advanced 
advanced five lacs, the Raja of Benares two, the bankers LakImichand and 


Manira, nine and a half. Eve Bajirao, the ex-Peshwa was prevailed upon to 


6 Quoted by C.H. Philips, Op, cite, p.e 242 e t te i 
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refund part of the gavings fron his pension, md he assisted the Compfy 
ERE lacs of apasi The expectation of securing a lom of a 
crore of rupees from Gyalior also, prompted amherst to recognise Baizabai. as 
the successor to her, isband's authority, as she had been in possession of a 


e 
large part of the state.treasure. Besides, in recognising her the Govemor- 


General re foe savelvine the Company Government in any dispute regarding” 
the succession to Daulatrao's authority, as immediately after the Maharaja's 
demise she had assumed the power of the state wethout any opposition rom +" 
any quarters. Tims, Lord Amherst in his relations with Gwalior was guided 
more by considerations of expediency than by the strict principle of non- 
interference. In the absence of an explicit declaration of Daulatrao in 
favour of ler junior wife, British recognition of her Regency mounted to an 
interference with the legal rights of his senior wife Rulmabai to succeed to 
her msband! s immediate authority. Eve her customary right to adopt a 


successor to her late msbend wos interfered with when the Governor—Ceneral 
¢ 


acquiesced in the adoption of Jankojirao by Baizabai,. 


But the manner in which Amherst attempted to solve the succession 
question only opencd,theedsor to dissension between the Regent and the adopted 
minor Maharaj a, Jankojireo Sindhia, Although Amherst had only professsd to 
OT PR Bai zabal in the Regency and not to appoint her to it, he was perfectly 
aware of the light in which the recognition would be viewed by her,° especially 
after her consent to the grant of the loan of eighty lacs of rupees had been 
secured by the British. It was, in fact, considered by everybody, including 


the Bai herself, es a nomination involving guarentee. This impression must 


have been confirmed by Hindurao!s declaration in the presence of the Resident 
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and the prominent chiefs and ministers that those who did not obey Kér 

ns would be punished. Naturally, therefore, the question arose with 
whom the sovereign aythority of the state resided - ule the Regent or with the 
Maharaja who as thg adopted son of late Daulatrao Sindhia, was entitled to 
the sovereign authori ty of the state. It was this qestion to which Lord 
Millian Bentinck was called upon in 1832 to give his decision. “Hig tem ås 
Governor-General concided with Parliment's debate on the question whether 
the Government of England should renew the Company's Charter which was due» ` 
to expire in 1833. Financial matters were bound to loom large in reaching 

a decision as the existing high costs of the Company's adninistration in 
India and its liability to the British exchequer had already strained the 
resources of the Company. Between 1822 and 1828, the Compmy's Indian debt 
Yad risen, mainly as a result of the Burmese war, from & 29,588,000 to nearly 
£ 40,000,000,” Ellenborough, who in Septenber 1828, had been appointed the 
President of the Board of Control, wamed the Directors that the Government 
would not renew the Company's privileges unless their expenses at home and 
abroad were greatly and immediately reduced. Accordingly, William Astell, 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors, warned Bentinck that money might 

be saved by cutting’ to E T E A eth by ending altogether British 
interference in the Indien states! internal affairs.’ In short, London 
authorities had hardened against any further extensions of responsibility 
lest the states! government should altogether wither away leaving their 
territories to be administered by the Company, which even within the British 
provinces had long been notoriously unable to cover its own costs of 
administration. As for Bentinck, he was 'a man of the left, who carried 


within himself the ideas of the new age just coming into power! at He 
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wanted the Indian people assume more responsibility and therefore, Haired 
iss British interference in their affairs. Accepting the Directors! point 
of view more readily,because he saw in this a useful opportunity to give 
Indians greater public responsibility, Bentinck openly avowed that ‘direct 
interference is «+. the very worst courset}? Yet in practice he found 


she utmost difficulty in applying a gmeral policy of non-intefrerence fot 

e 

in all the states deterioration in the princes! sense of responsibility and 
lack of interest in government had been allowed to develop unchecked for tod 


long a period to permit then to recover quickly. 


Under the ciramstances, Bentinck could do little more in fact than 
faithfully trying to follow the general line of policy indicated by the 
Directors; When he was called upon to decide the rival claims of Baizabai 
and Jankojirao Sindhia to the sovereignty of Gwalior, Bentinck at first 
professed to be guided by the principles of non-interference., If in urging 
upon the Regent the adoption of Jankojirao's seal, and the proper treatment 
of the young Maharaja, the Governor-General interfered, he deemed such 
interference necessary for the good of the country and according to the 
wishes of the peope. eish the same time, it was for the welfare of the state 
that he desired to see Baizabai's administration which owed its 'stability, 
otay and, perhaps in sme measure its existence to British countenance 
and recognition popular, efficient and prosperous so long as her Regency 
lasted! D „But he refused to acknowledge her as Regent for life as that 
would have interfered with the legal right of Jankojirao, who as the 


adopted son of Daulatrao Sindhia, was entitled to exercise the Sovereign 


authority of the state. When, however, Jankojirao, on attaining the years 
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of discretion, appealed to the Governor-General to put him in x aata, 
Bentinck refused to interfere either to renove Bal zabai from the Regency 

or to place the Mahareja in full sovereigm authority of the state. 3entinck 
tried to eee his stand now taken by him, by advancing the arguinent that 
it was not clear to him R by deposing the Bai or by putting tha 
Maharaja to the full sovereign authority, he would be acting in “accordance” 
with the wishes or in furtherance of the benefit of the Tie al thugh 
from his personal visit to Gwalior the Governor-General had gathered the °~ 
impression that the people and the state as a whole were likely to bs more 
benefitted by the continuance of the efficient rule of Baizabai rather than 
the mere elevation of the unruly Maharaja to the throne of Gwalior. Yet the 
Governor-General would not interfere in favour of either of the partes. 
Instead, he left the question of the two conflicting claims between She 
Maharaja and the Regent 'to be decided by the country itself!. At the ssme 
, time, however, the Governor-General tried to avoid any immediate clash 
between the parties concerned by an equivocal advice to both of them. He 
gave Baizabai to understand that she might continue as Regent ao long as 
she guarenteed the suture rights of Jankoji, and told the latter that the 
British Government te a prevent the Regent from doing anything prejudicial 
té his interests. But the general purport of these recommendations was rather 
favourable to “the continuance of the Bai in authority. As Metcalfe, the 
Vice President of the Governor-General's Council, renarked, "The appearance 
of support to the Regent was a virtual interference in her favour, nct to be 
avoided without a declaration in favour of the Maharaja, with whom the right 
appeared to be decidedly exist, the Bai being only titled to rule during 


his minority after which time she mst be considered an usurper* na 
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While professing not to interfere on either side, Bentinck virally 
interfered in favour of Baizabai. Although the Govemor-Generel denied 
having interfered in favour of either of the parties, he at the sametime 
reserved to the Company Government the right to interfere in cage+ the 
parties clashed with Sack other, and the peace and tranquillity of the 
fountry was threatened. While, however, granting British recoMition to ° 
Jankojireo whom, to use Bentinck's phrase, ‘popular voice! had placed to 
the sovereign aithority of the state, the Governor-General allowed Baizabal. ° 
to r&side within the British territories nesr the frontier of Gwalior. This 
encouraged the ex-Regent to carry on intrigues against the legally constituted 
government at Gwalior? Further, Bentinck instructed the Resident tc keep his 
mouth virtually shut if Baizabai proceeded to Gwalior at the invitation of 
her E T there or if she entered into the Gwalior-territory at the 
head of an army after successfully e¥ading the vigilance of the British 
authorities. He said to the Resident, "To the British Government it is a 
matter of indifference whether the Maharaja or the Baee, is at the head of 
the Gwalior State. Our only object is to preserve the general tranquillity 
and our own reputation, Tocomi ang such ruler as may be placed by the 
popular voice at ths head of administration" A9 The tenor of this advice 
was rathér .an encouragement to a state of growing troubles and disorders 
than favourable for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity at Gwalior. 

In fect till the end of December 1832, Bentinck had expected that the Gwalior 
chiefs andthe people would find solace in the continuance of Baizabails 
efficient rule. It was Bentinck's ardent wish that the welfare of the state 
would be best served by allowing Baizabai to rule Gwalior. When, however, 


the selfish chiefs, finding that their interests would be best served by 
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raising the yoong Maharaja to the throne, de Bai zabali wlthethe A of 
the’ army, Bentinck concluded that the only alternative to the enarchy and 
confusion prevailing in the state, was to absorb it in the British dominion. 
"I should be well Pleased if it (Gwalior) fall into our hand. <A Maratha 
mob and aray like that cen never be useful, and in adverse times might be 


2 great annoyance!, the Governor-Ceneral saia, $ Thus, towards the end 


of his Indian career, Bentinck tumed into a 'liberal imperialist! aot 


: But, inspite of his ardent wish, Bentinck could not annex Gwalior into 
the British territory because of the prevaticating policy pursued by the 
Home Government. It was evident from the despatches received from India that 
the Company Government had been experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
ebstaining from interference in the internal affairs of the ‘Indian states. 
But Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, still hesitated to 
sanction a complete abandonment of the traditional policy of non-interference 
in relation to the Indien states. In this, he was greatly influenced by the 
ideas of the Board's Assistent Secretary, Benjamin Jones who was in charge of 
the Secret Department of the Board. Jones seid that it would be 'discreditahle 
to us to seek pretayced for abrogating the independence which still remained 
to states.in our neighbourhood!. The British Governmat, Jones continued, 
should wait "yntil by some overt act they forfeit their right and title to 
our protection and support, The case, moreover, should be such as to reader 
it evident te the people of India that 'the assumption of the power of the 


offending state was absolutely forced upon us! Ci Thus under the masked 


principle of non-intervention, Jones tried to find a favourable casus belli 
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which he found inethe chronic state of ER POR os in the Indian 
states leading to their ultimate amexation by ‘the Gompany. . 


an inevitable consequence of Bentinck! s policy of strict neutrality 
e 
in relation to Gwalior ‘was the predominance of the amy in the affairs of 


the Staté Since the time when Lord Hastings had taken away the best part 


“of Sindhia's army to form the Gwalior contingent, the nemaining part was 


left without any employment as it had been deprived of its field of reguler J 
depredations in Rajputena and Malwa which Lord Hastings had brought under 
British protection. Besides, the task of suppressing revolts in various 
parts of the State was entrusted, not to the Gwalior amy, but to the 
contingent. Ths the army having no military duty to perform, indulged in 
politicking. At the time of Bentinck's arrival in India, the Gwalicr chiefs 
and soldiers were divided into two groups = one group supported Baizabai's 


Regency, while the other opposed her rule and desired Maharaja Janke jirac 


* to assume the full sovereim authority of the State. In the civil war that 


ensued in 1853 the Maharaja's party came out victorious and raised him to the 
throne. Thenceforth, the amy became conscious of its importance and began 
to interfere in civjl Matters such as making and unmaking of ministries. 

The problem of the army was further complicated by the reform of the Gwalior 
contingent. it was made more compact, efficient and modern by the reduction 
of the native elements in it while increasing the number of British officers, 
and equipping it with guns. This Reformed Gwalior contingent virtually 


replaced Sindhia's regular amy. 


Still Sindhia's regular army was large in number, and though it could 
not be employed to serve any user purpose, it had to be paid regularly. 
But the revenue of the State was ävinating sharplye In 1853 the'not revenue 


was 95 lacs but in 1843 it Was reyoed to 65lecs. A large notion of the” 
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revenue had to beespent for the maintenance of the vast ise on 18% tho 
annual expenditure of the Government was Rs.935, 53,080 of oer Rse 56 , 38 , 080 

accounted for the cost of the army alone. Besides, there were outstanding 
arrears of pay of the PESER This further raised the mount of deficit 


between ‘income and E ines The financial crisis became so acute that 


the scutes had to ley hands on Gwalior reserved treasury. It contained 


about 3 crores on the death of Davlatrao Sindhia. By á careful managenant 
of the revenue, Baizabai raised the amount to % crores. Even on the demise ` 
of Jankoji in February 1843, the reserved treasury contained between 5 to 

4 crores. But faced with the clamours of the troops for payment of arrears, 
both Mama Saheb and Dada Khasgiwalla took out a large amount from it, and 
towards the end of 1843 the reserved treasury contained not more than a crore 


ena a half. . 


The predominance of the army in the affairs of Gwalior was very much 
irksome to Ellenborough who assumed the GovernorGeeralship in 1842. 
Basically he was a ‘military statesnan' and throughout his life he retained 
an eager interest in all military questions." Further extension of the 
Company's dominions fomm&d no part of his policy; and he was desirous on all 
occasions, of respecting the independence of the Indian states. He instructed 
the Political Agents md Residents at the courts of the Indian states not to 
interfere in any way, not even by uncalled for advice of the princes of the 
respective states to which they had been accredited. While, however, leaving 
the vive free to exercise their rights, the Governor-General would not 
allow any state to exercise its rights in such a manner as might have a 
tendency to disturb 'the public peace of India!. In the opinion of 


Ellenborough, disturbances caused by 'direct hostilities betweex estates! eor 
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a” 
by tthe outbreaks*provoked by the misgovernment within a state’, would 
e d 


certainly affect the interests of the subjects of the Company Sovernment 
and, in such a case, *the Company was bound to protect its subjects. Even 

if such disturbances did not affect the British subjects, Ellenborough held 
that as “the paramount power the Company Government was bound to exercise 

tts authority in such a manner as would most conduce to the hanpliess of * 
all 'tribes and nations within the limits of India who might not be living 
directly under the Company's rulet kis In the opinion of Hllenborough, the’ ` 
armies of the different Indian states were responsible for all misgovernment 
sa disturbances and, therefore, it was necessary that the whole military 
force of India should be brought under the control of the Gompany Government. 
As early as 1830, when he had been the President of the Board of Gontrol, 
Ellenborough wrote to Governor-General Bentinck : "Whether the civil 
administration of India be conducted by Englishmen or by natives is to us 

a matter of indifference ..... but for the safety of our power and the 
maintenance of peace it is essential that the whole military force of India 


should renain in our hands".*” 


The background of this despatch was the 
Russian advance towards the North-Western part of India. Twelve years 
later, as himself the Governor-General, Ellenborough was faced with a far 
more serious threat from the failure of Lord Auckland's Afghan wars, and 
the disorderly state of affairs in the Punjab arising out of the death of 
Ranjit Singh in 1859. Hence, his views regarding the military supremacy 
of the Company remained unchanged. He was further strengthened in his 
opinion by Wellesley! s memorandum of 1842 on Indian affairs whieh seid that 
the peace of India could be maintained by ‘the military strength of the 


21 A. Law, India under Lord Ellenborough, pp 26~28, es. s 
22 quoted in C.H, Philips, The Rast Ifdie Company, 1784-1834, pe 271. 
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British Powert.”° «Tims Ellenborough, while leaving the civil goverment 
of en Indian state to itself, aimed at being its military organi zation 
under the control of éhe Company Government. His object was to apply this 
system to every state situated on the east of the Sutlej, and accordingly, 
he declined to take 'a-partial and insulated view! of the Gompmy's relations 
With any state within that limit. So far as Gwalior was PEE Ellenborough 
planned to reduce the size of Sindhia's regular amy, and increase correg- 
pondingly the strength of the Gwalior Reformed “Contingent which vas nominaliy 
a Gwélior parse, although controlled by the Company Government. At first, 
ELlenborough tried to get this plan executed peacefully by the Gwalior 
Government itself. This, in its tum, required thet the administration of the 
state must be influenced by the Company Government. The minority of Maharaja 
J ayajirao Sindhia and his adoptive mother Tarabai required the appointment 


of a Regency end Ellenborough had Krishnarao Kadam, the maternal uncle of 


„late Jayajirao Sindhia, who was popularly known as Mema Saheb appointed as 


the sole Regent having all the authority of the State. The Governor-General 
hoped that the new Regent would be guided by the advice of the Resident and 


this would enable the British Government to materialise the plans regarding 
. °° 


the Guallor amy. But the prominent chiefs among whom Dada Khasgiwala was 

the canto A and respectable, were opposed to the concentration of all 
powers of the ‘State in the hmds of Mama Saheb whose Saat was desired by 

the Governor-General to be ‘uncontrolled! and who was not to raain responsible 
aes to the Veherant Tarabai. The chiefs, on the other hand, wished to retain 
a strong voice for her in the managment of the affairs of the geverment. 


when, therefore, Mema tried to place the Maharmi's actions under a strict 


systen of surveillance and had his niece married to the young Maharaja with 
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a view to perpetusée his authority in the State, the chiefs formed him to 
quit Gwalior. Strangely enough, EEA, PEN N ERE Zid not 
intervene at this stage to help Mama Saheb retain his position, although 
at the time of his assumption of the Regency, the Governor-General had 
agreed to helo him with the aid of the British amy. The changed attitude 
of enai towards Mama Saheb can be explained by the fact that when = 


the Governor-General had Mama appointed as the Reget, he desired the latter 
to take strong disciplinary measures against the recalcitrant soldiers and ' j 
reduce the asa of the Gwalior amy. But Mma did not want to have any 
confrontation with the troops who had along been in arrears. Instead, he 
planned to pay off thefr dues and bring then over to his side by conciliatory 
means. This would have consolidated Mama's positions as the Regent 


independently of the British Governmmt, This ran countér to Ellenboroughts 


plen of extending British influence to the Gwalior administration; and, 


therefors, he did not prevent Mama's downfall. 


Mama was dismissed, but Ellenborough still entertained the idea of 
exerting a controlling influence over the Gwalior Government. By keeping 
open a threat of seweritg* relations with the State of Gwalior, the Governor 
Senora tried to prevent the Maharani and her party from pursuing an independent 
line of policy „which might stand in the way of extensiog of British influence 
to the administration of Gwalior, The Resident was withdraw to Dholepur 
and was asked, to discontinue official intercourse with any person that might 
succeed Memas However, no one was appointed to the office of the Regent, 
which was virtually left to the managenmt of Maharani Tarabai. "The Governor- 
General hoped that if she could be ‘managed! tha it would be easier for the 
British Government to secure a controlling influence over the Gwalior ° 


e . b 
administration. It was with this view that Mlenborbugh instructed the e? 
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Resident to hold direct communication with Terabai. But the Goyemor-Generel 
found that a direct communication with her could not be held as, she was 
guided by the advice @f Gangadhar Ballal, better known as Dada Khasgiwala, 
the keeper of ths Heisehold, and an old, faithful servant of the Sindhiase 
All letters from the Maharani and those addressed to her passed through Dadas 
as she er not read or write, Obviously it was under the instruction frèm 
Dada that Tarabai informed the Governor-General that while she sincerely 
desired to maintain the friendly relations existing between the British 
Govextiment and her, she would not allow British interference in the internal 
administration of Gwalior. Under the circumstances, Ellenborough came to 
the conclusion that untess Dada was removed from the head of affairs at 
Gwalior, the Maharani could not be 'managed'. Ellenborough, therefore, 
resorted to pressure tactics with a view to securing the-dismissal of Dada. 
He was charged with having obstructed the friendly relations between Gwalior 
. and the Company Government by reinstating to their fomer offices of the 
state those chiefs who were tobnoxious' to the Company Government. The 
Resident was asked not to resume his duties at Gwalior unless Dada was 


banished or confined by the order of the Maharani. In order to give weight 


to this demand, ‘an ‘amy of exercise! was assembled at Agra with the hope 
that the there rumour of the preparation of this force would compel the a 


Gwalior Darbar to dismiss and expel Dada from the state. This bellicose 


attitude of the Governor-General sharply divided the Gwalior chiefs as to the 
policy to bè pursued in the present crisis. While the pro-British chiefs 
desired that Dada should be banished as desired by the Govemor-General, the 
party upholding the independence of Gwalior opposed it. However, Dada was 
confined at Gwalior. But now the Governor-General brought another charge 


against Dada and dananded that he must be, surrendered to the British. 
e : 5 ry ° 
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Ellenborough alleged that Dada had committee an offence of 'a seyious 
criminal character! against the Gwalior State by withholding from the 
Maharani the letter addressed to her by the Resident which contained the 
demand for the punishment of Dada. This act on the part of Dada smounted 
to, in the opinion of Lora Ellemborough, a supersession of the Maharani! s 
anthortty and the transference of all power to himself. And tife’Govemor? 
General would not allow any subject of the State of Gwalior to supersede 
the authority of his sovereign. Therefore, Dada must not be allowed to 
reside within the Gwalior territory; he should be either handed over to 

the Resident or expelled from Gwalior. The Governor-Gmeral's argument 

by which the above-mentioned charge was sustained was fallacious in nature. 
It was Maharaja Jayajirao Sindhia, and not Tarabai, who was the ' sovereign 
authority" of Gwalior., It is true that with the exit of Mama Saheb, Tarabai 
acted in the capacity of Regent; but upto this time this new position of 
the Maharani had not been recognised by the Gompany Government, Secondly, 
the Resident's letter containing the demand for Dada's punishnent was written 
in Persian language and, as the Maharani could not read or write, Dada, by 


24 


virtue of his office of the Keeper of the Royal Household, opened it. The 


question whether he “had suppressed the letter in question end kept the 
Muhareni ignorant of its contents, became immaterial after he had been = 
confined in azcordance with the Govemor-General's instruction. Dada! s 
surrender was denanded beeaise the Governor-General found it unsafe to leave 
him, even ih confinement, at Gwalior. ‘The pro~British chiefs were finding it 
very difficult to hold their position in the face of stiff opposition of their 
opponents. This opposition would not die down unless Dada was removed from 


Gwalior. Hllenborough had also made preparations for military intervention 
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for the purpose of, giving ‘entire ascendancy! to the chiefs frigndly’ to the 


25 i g 
Company Government. e 


Dada was surrendered, bat Ellenborough would nòt arrest the mero 
of the British amy upos Gwalior until he had full security for the future 
maintenanee of tranquillity upon the common frontier; nor until, there should 
A established at Gwalior 'a government willing end able to coerce its own 
subjects'. In the opinion of the Governor-General the future trenqillity P 
of the common frontier could be obtained, first, by increasing the anount of 
the Gwalior Contingent and, secondly, by diminishing the vast Gwalior amy. 
In short, Ellenborough was determined to carry into effect Lord Wellesley! s 
views as to the mir. relations between Gwalior and the Company Government, 
vize binding the State of Gwalior with an alliance of ene ee syetan.” 
Ellenborough took his stand upon the Treaty of Burhanpur (1804) according to 
which the Company Government had undertaken to assist Sindhia with a military 
‘force at his requisition. Although there was no sich requisition on the part 
of the Gwalior Government in 1843, Ellenborough held the view that as the 
Maharani and the Maharaja were 8children incapable of acting for themselves', 
it was for the Govegno#eCeneral to decide, requisition or no requisition, 
eres “= safety and security of Gwalior required a British amy.” Put an 
this punetilions reliance on the Treaty of Borhenpur wes a very weak point 
in Elienborough's procedure. This treaty, though never denounced, had been 
objected by Lord Cornvallis. To all intents and purposes, though not 
specifically, the treaty had been replaced by other treaties in 1905 and 
1817 which left Gwalior in a position of subordinate alliance. NTf ever a 


treaty was rendered null, that of Boorhanpur was certainly in that predicament, 


25 EP. 43, 74; also Colchester, Indian Administration of Lor Ellenbotough 
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and its rovivel in, 1843, after a slumber of forty years, is not,one of the 
Least remarkable points in the ramarkahle course of policy of” which that 
revival formed." Op 20 December, 1845 the Governor-General issued a 
Proclamation justifying the British amed intervention at Gwalior-which was 
virtually a PPTA of war against the State of Gwalior. ? However 
at the E of the Gvalior Chiefs, Ellenborough agreed to héld an 
interview with the Maharaja and Mahareni on 26 December. But on the 25th 
the Governor-General issued another proclamation declaring formally the 
entry of the British troops into the Gwalior territory. The British amy 
won the battles of Maharajpur and Panniar and on 13 January 1844 a treaty 
was signed between Matferaja Jayajirao Sindhia and the East India company. 
Besides the reduction of the Gwalior amy and the increase in the amount 
of the Gwalior Contingent effected by it, Article 8 of the treaty provided 
that the administration of Gwalior should be entrusted to such persons who 
would ‘act upon the advice of the British Resident in all natters'. No 
change should be made in the persons entrusted with the adninistration, 
without the consent of the British Resident. By Article 9 a Council of 
Regency was set up and Ramrao Phalke was made its President. a Thus, 

while the military Sacks of the treaty imposed upon Gwalior a British 
controllet Contingent, which was virtually a subsidiary force the eine 
administrative clauses made the Government at Gwalior dependent upon the 
support of the British. In short, from a subordinate ally of the Company, 


Gwalior bacame one of its dependent states. 


Thus, the long chain of events from 1617 to 1844 which formed the 
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relations between she State of Gwalior and the East India Compapy, was but 
a stiecessful attempt on the latter's part to reduce that State to dependence 
upon the Gompany.Government. The attempt began with the extension of the 
Company's control over Sindbia's amy. In 1817 Lord Hastings created the 


e 
Gwalior Contingent which was a corps of Sindhia's troops financed by hin, 


tut officered by the British. In 1820 it was made permanent aid, despite? 


the injunctions of the Home Goverment not to interfere in the intemal 
affairs of the Indian States, it was employed to assist the Gwalior Government 
in establishing its authority over the recalcitrant chiefs and disorderly 
troops, making thereby the Gwalior rulers dependent upon it. It became an 
effective instrment fn the hands of the GovemorGenerals for the extension 
of British influence into the Gwalior administration. But a section of the 
Gwalior chiefs led by Dada Khasgiwala opposed this move-of the Company, as 

it was sure to lead to the loss of independence of the State of Gwalior. 

Lord Ellenborough, therefore, used a two»edged weapon. While it was planned 
to reduce the size of the Gwalior amy which resisted the British attempt 

to impose a subsidiary force, the strength of the Contingent was to be 
increased, When Ellen borough! s plan to achieve these objects by influencing 
ihe adiiheteitaen Ue Gyatiad Pati ods hs poaantbea ty fornos ty the eat 

of 1844, "the Gwalior regular amy was reduced to a minimum, the Contingent” 
strengthened nad a Council of Regency consisting of pro-British chiefs was 
appointed. The Home Goverment expressed a desire that Ellenborough should 
assume fos the Company the whole civil ad military administration of Gwalior 
during the minority of J ayajirac. But Ellenborough was opposed, to the 
adoption of such a drastic course as that would have antagonised the chiefs 
friendly to the British. They might have been united with the disgruntled 


Gwalior army and inwlve the British amy in enother conflict More serious 
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than the first!. eAgain, had the civil and military gqvermmenteof Glalior 
been assumed by the Company, Hilenborough sutertaived great duota whether 
the latter had th pyactical means of so administering all the Gwalior 
territories as to make the British administration 'a benefit to the people! * 
Malleson writes that this tmasterpiece of policy! made a friend of Gwalior 
s - „nd under its influence 'peace and prosperity! reigned until 1857.°" 
Jayajirao Sindhiea remained loyal to the Company Gevenaent during the 


3 


Mutiny of 1857, and actively helped the British. “S This through the 


intricate maze of diplomatic finesse, sometimes tempered with caution and 
moderation and sometimes with fimmess, the Company Goverment achieved its 


salutary object of bringing the state of Gwalior under complete subservience 
the edifice of which had been laid in 1803, 
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A collector of revenue or a famer of the reveme 
invested with chief authority in his district. 


A collector of revenue under varying conditions. 


An intendant or assistant in the duties of 
land-surveye ee Š 
A soldier in the Maratha army sho rode a horse 


furnished by his employer. 

Partially disciplined brigade under Huropean 
Gommenders in the Maratha amy. 

A non-commissioned officer of irregular cavalry. 
A court or levee. 

A mode of extorting payment or compliance with a 


demand, effected by the complainant or creditor 
sitting at the debtor's door. 


Prime Minister. =~ 


Single volunteers. They joined the Maratha Camp 
bringing with then their ow horses and accoutrements. 


WeH. Jone, Illustrations of Some Institutions of the 
Maratha Peoole (1318), pe 37. 


A gift of rent free land, also land so held. 

Military fiefs. aed 
A commander of a body of Indian amy. 

Treasury containing jewels. 

Grand park of artillery. 


a royal order, a silk bag in which petitions or 
letters were enclosed, 


4 dress of honour presented by a superior on 
esremonial occasions. 


a 


e a 


Munshi 


ee 
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e è . á 
A memorandum, Grand representation in writing. 


e 
Master, overlord. ° . 
a 


an authorised agent, an attorney. 


An Indie teacher of languages especially of 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 

The large cushion used by Princes in Ingia, 
in place of throne. 

Copywriters. 

Regular Cavalry z 

Company of troops. 

Aman learned in Sanskrit lore. 


A letter of authority from an official to his 
his subordinate. 


The headman of a village. . 
Peasants. 


Indian Off cer who commands an Indian Corps of 
horse in one of the English regiments. 


à Charter, a letter of arthority. 


A man of learning, one who teaches any branch 


æ eof Hindu learning, such as law. 


en 


A money=-changer, a banker. 


A soldier who finds his own horse and ams, 


an Indian banker. 


A division of country composed of an indefinite 
number of villages. 


A mark on the forehead made with coloured earth 
or unguents, as an ornaments, to mark sectarial 


distinction, accession to the throne, at betrothal, 
etc. ° ° 


e A a 
An attorney, an authorised*persone ? ba 
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